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Preface 


EXPERIENCE in the classroom has shown that the average college 
student — particularly the average freshman — cannot read with 
complete understanding the kind of expository prose that his teach¬ 
ers in various subjects expect him to be able to read. This book aims 
at providing him with a method of understanding such prose wher¬ 
ever he encounters it, in his reading of biology, economics, history, 
literary criticism, philosophy, or any other subject in his program of 
study. The book aims further at having the student make use in his 
own writing of what the book’s method has taught him about the 
composition of expository prose. 

The focus throughout the work is upon the idea of expository 
prose as purposive communication to the reader of the writer’s ex¬ 
perience and his attitudes towards the experience. The discussion 
and analysis of the structure, the language, and the elements of ex¬ 
pository prose in relation to the writer’s purpose, together with the 
exercises, sample analyses, and topics for composition are all keyed 
to this idea. 

I have plundered freely the more notable rhetoricians of the past 
and present — Aristotle and I. A. Richards, to name only two. I ac¬ 
knowledge my debt to them, but the combination of their ideas in 
this book is my own, and I have added some ideas that I would like 
to think are original. I am grateful to Professor Francis X. Connolly 
of Fordham University for his close critical reading of the manu¬ 
script and his valuable suggestions for improving it. My thanks also 
go to those who helped me in the preparation of the manuscript — 
to Virginia Ley Fales for her precise and patient typing of successive 
revisions; to Judith K. and David J. Brodsky for checking and re¬ 
checking references and quotations; to Aura Cutitar and Helen 
Thompson of the Brown University Library for their cheerful look¬ 
ing-up of sundry bibliographical items. 

As always, my greatest help has been my wife, Stella C. Kapstein. 

I. J. K. 



A Note to the Student 


* 


NO doubt you'll be reading poetry, fiction, and drama at some time 
or other during your college career, but a very substantial part of 
your reading will be expository prose — hundreds of pages of history, 
economics, biography, philosophy, biology, literary criticism, and 
the like. This book is meant to help you read such prose under¬ 
standing^. It’s not easy reading, as perhaps you already know, but 
unless you learn to read it with full understanding, you won’t be 
really educated even though you manage to fumble your way 
through your courses and get your diploma. If you do learn to read 
such prose successfully, you’ll end up with the education you came 
to college for, and you’ll take away with you the ability to read the 
sort of books that an educated person reads with satisfaction all his 

life. 

It's plain enough that in publishing his work, the writer means to 
communicate with us, his readers — means to pass on to us some part 
or even all of his experience of life. At first glance, however, it may 
not be so plain that his work communicates not only his experience, 
but also his attitudes towards it — that is, what he thinks and how 
he feels about the experience — so that as we read, we take in both 
his experience and his attitudes. The work intends us to take in 
both: more precisely it intends us to take in the experience and take 
on the attitudes. In short, a work of expository prose is a purposive 
communication from writer to reader. The idea of expository prose 
as purposive communication is the key idea of this book. 

With a view to giving you practice in precise reading, there are 
exercises accompanying every section of this book. These exercises 
call for a good deal of writing on your part, but you're not to sup¬ 
pose, therefore, that every work of expository prose you read re¬ 
quires your written analysis. It is hoped, rather, that the experience 
of writing out your analyses will make critical reading so much a 
habit that you'll analyze what you read at the same time you’re read¬ 
ing it and won't find it necessary to write out analyses. In the mean- 
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time, however, to help you in your analytical writing, each part of 
the book contains a substantial sample analysis to serve as a model. 
Part Five is made up of a variety of readings to give you further ma¬ 
terial to practice on. 

Finally, because you’ll have occasion to do some writing of your 
own both in college and afterwards, each section of this book con¬ 
cludes with some topics for composition. These topics, too, as you 
will see, stress the key idea that writing is purposive communication. 
Therefore, they require you to apply in your writing the principles 
and methods of communication that you’ll learn from analysis of 
your reading. Some of the topics, particularly those in the earlier 
portions of the book, ask you to do no more than write about the 
occasions of your own life and experience; other topics assume that 
you’ll have absorbed some ideas from the selections you read in the 
book, and some of these ideas are used as the occasions of your later 
compositions. 




Part One 


HOW PURPOSE WORKS 
IN EXPOSITORY PROSE 


1. A DEFINITION OF EXPOSITORY PROSE 

THE RANGE of expository prose is wide, and whether you realize 
it or not you are acquainted now with many of its varieties, if only 
because they are common in textbooks you have studied. If, in addi¬ 
tion, you have ever read an explanation of how a television set or 
any other contrivance works; if you have ever read a book review or 
an editorial, or an analysis of current events; if you have ever read 
an article or essay that gives you an idea of the writer’s personality 
as well as of the experience he is writing about; if you have ever 
looked up an article in an encyclopedia; if you have ever read a 
philosophical or scientific or religious work — then you have sampled 
some of the other varieties of expository prose. 

At first glance, then, “ expository prose ” seems to be a very elastic 
label for every kind of writing that is not poetry, fiction, or drama. 
We may define it loosely, to begin with, as the plain language in 
which men communicate with one another; it makes no use of rhyme 
or the regular meter of poetry; unlike fiction and drama, it does not 
present its writer’s view of life by way of imaginary characters in 
imaginary situations. 

Defined more narrowly, expository prose differs from descriptive 
prose and narrative prose in respect to its broad purpose and its 
methods of achieving its purpose. Descriptive prose aims at com¬ 
municating the writer’s sensory experience of a person, place, or 
object simply by the method of selecting and enumerating such par¬ 
ticulars of the experience — the look, the sound, the smell, the taste, 
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the feel of things — as will bring the reader to respond as the writer 
did to the experience. Narrative prose aims at communicating the 
writer’s experience of an event by selecting and arranging particulars 
of the experience in an order of occurrence that will bring the 
reader to know the event and respond to it as the writer did. Briefly, 
descriptive prose is concerned with the what of things, narrative 
prose with the when of things. Expository prose is concerned with 
the why of things: it is explanatory prose. By such specific methods 
of explanation as definition, proof, and analysis, used singly or in 
combination, expository prose aims at communicating the writer’s 
response to something in his experience and at bringing the reader 
to think and feel as the writer does about it. It is by virtue of its 
being explanatory that expository prose differs from other kinds of 
prose. 

The fact that there are different methods of explanation is what 
makes the range and variety of expository prose. Sometimes the 
writer makes his experience plain by the method of definition, as 
when he sets out the particulars of what he means by a general term 
such as nature, beauty, or honor; sometimes he explains by the 
method of analysis, as when he presents the reasons for the outbreak 
of the Korean war; sometimes he uses the method of comparison 
and contrast, as when he explains the game of soccer by showing in 
what particular ways it is like football and in what particular ways 
it is not; sometimes he uses the method of argument, as when he 
offers proofs of his opinion that the United States needs more and 
better-trained schoolteachers; sometimes he uses the method of re¬ 
lating cause and effect, as when he makes clear the problem of juve¬ 
nile delinquency by detailing its causes; and more frequently than 
not, he uses various combinations of all the methods of explanation. 

But a work of expository prose is something more than explana¬ 
tion. Like any other kind of writing, it is also expression of the 
writer’s response to some part or all of his experience because, like 
any other human being, the writer comes to some judgment of and 
has some feeling about whatever happens to him. Though he aims 
sometimes, as in scientific writing, to be objective, he is not merely 
a device like a camera, mechanically picturing what it is pointed at. 
The lens of a camera looks with indifference at a man brutally beat¬ 
ing a dog. But the eye of a human being transmits what it sees to 
the something inside most of us that judges and condemns the man’s 
brutality, the something that also feels anger at the man and pity 
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for the animal. People who are not writers may react to the man’s 
behavior by speech or action or both — may stop the man by re¬ 
proaching or threatening him, or stop him by seizing his arm or 
pushing him away. The writer, too, in such a situation may react in 
either or both ways. But he goes further than other people: he makes 
a piece of writing out of both the experience and his intellectual 
and emotional response to the experience. His work sets out the par¬ 
ticulars of the event — a man’s brutal beating of a dog — but it also 
expresses his condemnation of and anger at the man, his pity for the 
animal. We can therefore extend our definition of expository prose 
and say that it not only makes plain the writer’s experience, but 
also expresses what he thinks and feels about the experience. Here, 
for example, is a writer who lets us know what he thinks and feels 
about those Western towns that use their mountains for purposes 
of self-advertisement: 

* . . . The West seems to have a diabolical determination to 
contaminate the mountains. You will hardly find a Podunk in 
all that expanse that has not its name or its initial in white¬ 
washed cobblestones half-way up a commanding peak, illumi¬ 
nated at night and usually accompanied by a slogan as vulgar 
as the best minds can make it. Vast projects for covering the 
mountains with gingerbread work are always on foot; schemes 
to pipe a new waterfall here, to set a searchlight on a peak there, 
to build an artificial ice-cavern elsewhere, and so on. My native 
town, for instance, has thus far been too poor to carry out its 
cherished dreams, but some day it will be able to afford them 
and then the long yearning will be satisfied. In that day, from 
the tip of a peak that rises a mile above the city will swing a 
sky-sign which will blaze the blessed syllables of “ Ogden ” to 
all the world, and at the entrance to our loveliest canyon, be¬ 
tween bastions of granite a thousand feet high, there will be a 
thirty-foot arch of lath and plaster inscribed with some exqui¬ 
site sentiment about the vales and hills. 

In the very first sentence the writer expresses his intense disap¬ 
proval of what the West seems determined to do to its mountains: 
he considers the determination diabolical and the result a contami- 

* From “ Footnote on the West ” by Bernard De Voto in Harper's Magazine, 
November, 1927. Reprinted by permission of Harper’s Magazine. 
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nation. Further expression of his disapproval is plain in his mock¬ 
ing reference to the towns as Podunks, to their projects as ginger¬ 
bread work, and to their slogans as vulgar. His disapproval comes 
out still more strongly in such sarcastic phrases as best minds, vast 
projects, cherished dreams, long yearning, and exquisite sentiment. 

Yet to consider a man’s writing as no more than an expression of 
his attitudes is to consider his writing as if it were a private matter — 
and sometimes it is, as when a man keeps a diary and keeps what he 
writes to himself. Generally speaking, however, the man who writes 
means to be read by others. Hence, we need now to consider what 
happens to us as we read his work. In the first place, our reading of 
it makes it something we are experiencing, and so we respond to it 
as we respond to anything else in life. True, the work is an account 
of another man’s experience and attitudes, but this fact does not 
make our response to the work less lively. His writing can be such a 
powerful re-creation of his experience that we respond as though we 
ourselves were having his original experience: we laugh at a piece 
describing a humorous situation just as hard as we would if we were 
actually observing the situation in life; the tears that come to our 
eyes as we read an account of a tragic event are just as wet and salty 
as the tears that our firsthand observation of the event would draw 
from us. In fact, because the work is so carefully formed, we some¬ 
times respond to it with greater intensity of thought and feeling 
than we would to the original experience that provoked the work. 

Since a piece of writing can excite a lively response from us, we 
need to consider, in the second place, just what response we give to 
it. As we read an account, for example, of a man’s beating a dog, we 
take in not only the explanatory particulars — the ugly look on the 
man’s face, the rising and falling of the stick in his hand, the whim¬ 
pering of the dog, and so on; we also take in the writer’s attitudes — 
his condemnation of and anger at the man, his pity for the dog. So 
closely does his writing intertwine his experience with his attitudes 
that we absorb both at the same time. By the time we have finished 
reading, we have taken in his experience and taken on his attitudes. 
Provided, of course, that the explanatory particulars justify the atti¬ 
tudes, we judge and condemn the man as the writer does; we feel the 
same anger at the man and pity for the dog that the writer feels. In 
short, the work has communicated to us both the writer’s experience 
and his attitudes towards the experience. Expository prose, there¬ 
fore, besides being explanatory and expressive is, like all other writ- 
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ing, communicative. Consider, by way of illustration, the following 
passage which sets out the particulars of the writer’s experience of 
Shakespeare’s works. The passage expresses the idea that the works 
are as perfect in design as Nature itself and also expresses an ad¬ 
miration for Shakespeare that comes close to reverence. It is this 
fueling that the writer means to communicate, making it something 
that he and the reader hold in common. 

* O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art, but are also like the phe¬ 
nomena of nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the 
flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and thun¬ 
der, which are to be studied with entire submission of our own 
faculties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can be no 
too much or too little, nothing useless or inert, but that the 
farther we press in our discoveries, the more we shall see of de¬ 
sign and self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye has 
seen nothing but accident. 

Communication of the writer’s experience together with his atti¬ 
tudes towards the experience — this is the broad purpose of his work. 
Sometimes he consciously sets out to excite the attitudes, as when he 
writes advertising or propaganda; sometimes he himself is not aware 
that his work intends us to accept and share his attitudes along with 
his experience. But whether or not he is consciously aware of a pur¬ 
pose in his work, the work in itself cannot help but be purposive — 
cannot help but intend to bring us, his readers, to think and feel 
about his experience as he does. In its relation to the reader, there¬ 
fore, a work of expository prose can be defined as a purposive com¬ 
munication. 



THE DISCOVERY OF PURPOSE 
IN EXPOSITORY PROSE 


The difference between the expository prose you are al¬ 
ready familiar with and the expository prose you will be reading in 
college is not a difference of kind, but of degree — the difference be- 

* From “On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth” 1823, by Thomas De 
Quincey. 
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tween something simple and something complex. And if you ask 
why expository prose need be complex, the answer is that life itself 
is complex. What takes place in a man’s life, in the world, and in 
any transaction between a man and the world comes out of an in¬ 
tricate interplay of the forces of history, society, and the human per¬ 
sonality. This complexity of human experience will be reflected in 
the books you will be reading. If you are reading a biography, for 
example, you will get to see that it is more than a bare recital of the 
events in a man’s life from birth to death. The book will take time 
to describe the general life of the time and the place he lived in; it 
will examine the ideas and social forces that were current in his life¬ 
time and will consider how they moved him; it will give a number 
of pages to the kind of schooling he had and its value to him; it will 
try to reveal his inner life — his traits of character and personality; 
it will estimate the impact of his ideas and actions upon the life of 
his time and afterwards; and it will come, perhaps, to some general 
conclusions about the value of his life to himself and to other men. 
In short, in the biography’s attempt to present a man’s life, it will 
have touched upon those aspects of human life and experience that 
we call psychology, history, sociology, economics, government, phi¬ 
losophy, and so on, and will have tried to show their interplay in 
his life. 

The structure of the biography as well as the variety of its ma¬ 
terials will also reflect the complexity of human experience. Off¬ 
hand, one would say that a biography is simply narrative, a chrono¬ 
logical listing of the events in a man’s life. But the biographer often 
suspends his narrative for definition of ideas that were important in 
the man’s lifetime, or for analysis of his conduct at some point in his 
career, or for comparison and contrast of his way of life with that of 
his contemporaries, or for explanation in terms of cause and effect 
of the influence of the man’s ideas and actions. 

The reading of such a biography or of any other expository work 
can be very much like watching the operation of a complicated ma¬ 
chine that seems to be putting together at random a great variety of 
materials by a great variety of methods. But once we see that the ma¬ 
chine produces something, then we also see that it has to be com¬ 
plex, or else it could not turn out its product. Its complexity is 
forced upon it, so to speak, by the thing it produces. Just as the va¬ 
riety of materials and complicated structure of a television set are 
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all necessary for the achievement of the set’s purpose — the produc¬ 
tion of a picture — so the complexity of a work of expository prose 
is necessary for the achievement of the work’s purpose. 

The first step, then, to successful reading is simply our awareness 
that every work of expository prose has a purpose; the second step 
is the understanding that every part of the work — every word, sen¬ 
tence, paragraph — is meant to serve the purpose of the whole; the 
third step is the discovery of the purpose. 

Its broad purpose, as we have already observed, is to communicate 
some part of the writer’s experience; its specific purpose is to com¬ 
municate the experience in such ways as to make us think, or think 
and feel as he does about it. If a man does a biography of George 
Washington, the book communicates to us not only the facts of 
Washington’s life, but also the writer’s attitudes towards the facts; 
his book lets us know that he thinks Washington a great man and 
that he feels admiration for him. But the biographer’s purpose goes 
beyond expression of his attitudes. His account of Washington’s life 
aims at convincing us, as the facts have convinced him, that Wash¬ 
ington was a great man, and aims at bringing us, as the facts have 
brought him, to a feeling of admiration for Washington. 

What the writer intends us to think is termed his intellective pur¬ 
pose; what he intends us to feel is termed his emotive purpose. 
These two purposes, however, are not to be considered as independ¬ 
ent of each other; each does not run on a separate track, so to speak, 
with the intellective purpose aimed at the reader’s intellect and the 
emotive purpose aimed at his emotions as though thought and feel¬ 
ing existed independently in him. On the contrary: as the total per¬ 
sonality is a blend of thought and feeling, so the total purpose of a 
work of expository prose is a blend of its intellective and emotive 
purposes. The good opinion we have of George Washington as a re¬ 
sult of reading the biography is just such a blend of thought and 
feeling; it is our total response to the total purpose of the book. 

Not all expository prose, however, is both intellective and emo¬ 
tive. A good many writers, particularly those dealing with scientific 
matters, aim only at putting facts and conclusions drawn from the 
facts into our heads. In explaining a mechanism or process, in de¬ 
fining a term, in analyzing a problem, or in adding generally to our 
knowledge, their aim is solely intellective. For example, the scientist 
explaining the growth of plants: 
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* Plant growth has four basic needs: light, air, water, and a 
comparatively small amount of such chemical elements as mag¬ 
nesium, phosphorus, sulphur, silicon, and others. The plant 
takes from the air the materials which it needs most to build its 
structure. Since the chemical reaction within its cells must take 
place in solution, water is stored in them and the turgidity of 
these cells gives rigidity to the plant structure. Light furnishes 
the energy with which the plant abstracts carbon atoms from 
carbon dioxide molecules taken from the air. With these carbon 
atoms and hydrogen and oxygen atoms from water and air, the 
plant builds starches and sugars which furnish most of the 
chemical energy used by man. 

The economist defining his terms: 

f If we were to take a cross section of the community's pos¬ 
sessions at any given time, we should find them to be of the 
most diverse kinds. There would be, in the first place, such 
things as iron ore and steel bars, timber and wool and cotton, 
factories and railways and ships, stocks of all sorts in ware¬ 
houses, commodities ready for sale in the retailers' shops. And 
in the second place, there would be houses, furniture, clothing 
and food, in the hands of those using them for the satisfaction 
of wants. To the first set of things we apply the term capital, or 
producer’s capital; the second set we call consumer's goods, or 
wealth that is not capital. 

The literary critic analyzing plot: 

X A struggle between man on the one hand and, on the other, 
an omnipotent and indifferent Fate — that is Hardy's interpre¬ 
tation of the human situation. Inevitably it imposes a pattern 
on his picture of the human scene. It determines the character 

• From Atoms in Action by George Russell Harrison. Copyright 1937, 1938, 
1939 by George Russell Harrison. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
William Sloane Associates, Inc. 

■f From Principles of Economics , Fourth Edition, by F. W. Taussig. Copy¬ 
righted, 1939, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, The Macmillan Company. 

X From Hardy the Novelist by Lord David Cecil, copyright 1943. Used by 
special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., and of 
the author. 
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of his drama. Like other dramas, this turns on a conflict; but 
the conflict is not, as in most novels, between one man and 
another, or between man and an institution. Man in Hardy's 
books is ranged against impersonal forces, the forces condition¬ 
ing his fate. 

Each of these passages has a distinct intellective purpose: the first 
intends to make us think of plant growth as due to chemical change; 
the second intends us to regard the community’s possessions from 
an economic point of view as being of two separate kinds; the third 
intends us to consider the dramatic situation in Hardy's novels as a 
conflict between man and Fate. The writer of each passage makes 
no display of or appeal to emotion, not because he is cold-blooded, 
but simply because such a display or appeal would be of no help to 
his intellective purpose — indeed, the display of or appeal to feeling 
might be irrelevant enough or distracting enough to keep the reader 

from getting a clear and complete understanding of what the pas¬ 
sage means to communicate. 

At the other extreme is the writer who tries to bring us to accept 
his attitudes by appealing to our hearts rather than to our minds. 
His purpose is entirely emotive. Instead of trying to prove his con¬ 
clusions or argue us into accepting them, he aims to make us accept 
them by stirring up in us such feelings as anger, contempt, love, fear, 
hate, sorrow, or the like, and directing them towards the object, 
person, or event that has excited the particular emotion in him. 
That it is easier to move people by wringing their hearts than by 
wrestling with their minds is a fact of human nature that the adver¬ 
tiser, the politician, and the propagandist have always used to their 
advantage. This is not to say, however, that emotive prose cannot be 
an honest outburst of the writer’s feelings, or that he is dishonest in 
trying to make us share his feeling about his experience. For exam¬ 
ple, here is a novelist expressing his contempt for the malevolent 
literary critic: 

* If a person who pries into the characters of others, with no 
other design but to discover their faults and publish them to 
the world, deserves the title of a slanderer of the reputations 
of men, why should not a critic, who reads with the same ma- 

• From The History of Tom Jones, 1749, by Henry Fielding. 
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levolent view, be as properly styled the slanderer of the repu¬ 
tations of books? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject slave; society produces 
not a more odious vermin; nor can the devil receive a guest 
more worthy of him, nor possibly more welcome to him, than 
a slanderer. The world, I am afraid, regards not this monster 
with half the abhorrence which he deserves. 

By calling the critic a slanderer and then identifying the slanderer 
with an abject slave, an odious vermin, a welcome guest of the devil, 
and a monster, the writer intends to make us transfer to the critic 
the contempt and abhorrence we already feel for what is slavish, odi¬ 
ous, diabolical, and monstrous. We are not meant to consider the 
justice of the identification; we are meant only to feel the same ab¬ 
horrence and contempt of the critic that the writer feels. 

Another passage * of emotive prose, one that we have already 
looked at briefly: 

t . . . *The West seems to have a diabolical determination 
to contaminate the mountains. 2 You will hardly find a Podunk 
in all that expanse that has not its name or its initial in white¬ 
washed cobblestones half-way up a commanding peak, illumi¬ 
nated at night and usually accompanied by a slogan as vulgar 
as the best minds can make it. 3 Vast projects for covering the 
mountains with gingerbread work are always on foot: schemes 
to pipe a new waterfall here, to set a searchlight on a peak there, 
to build an artificial ice-cavern elsewhere, and so on. 4 My native 
town, for instance, has thus far been too poor to carry out its 
cherished dreams, but some day it will be able to afford them 
and then the long yearning will be satisfied. 6 In that day, from 
the tip of a peak that rises a mile above the city will swing a 
sky-sign which will blaze the blessed syllables of 44 Ogden ” to 
all the world, and at the entrance to our loveliest canyon, be- 

• Note that in this and subsequent selections, sentences are numbered with a 
superior figure. Where a selection consists of more than one paragraph, para¬ 
graphs are numbered with an italic figure. In referring in the text to paragraphs 
and sentences, paragraphs arc designated P (plural Pp) , and sentences are desig¬ 
nated S (plural Ss) , with each designation followed by its appropriate number. 
For example, the fifth sentence in the third paragraph of a selection will be re¬ 
ferred to as P?,Sr>. All dictionary references and quotations are from Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary, Springfield, 1951, and are used by permission of 
G. Sc C. Merriam Co., publishers. 

f De Voto, op. cit. 
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tween bastions of granite a thousand feet high, there will be a 
thirty-foot arch of lath and plaster inscribed with some ex¬ 
quisite sentiment about the vales and hills. 

This passage intends to make us laugh in contempt of the towns 
of the West whose determination to advertise themselves spoils the 
natural beauty of their mountains. In Si, the strongly emotive 
words diabolical and contaminate identify such determination as 
worthy of the devil: they are words intended, therefore, to excite 
our contempt of what is evil and our disgust at the evil that dirties 
( contaminates ) beauty. Having voiced his feelings in this sentence 
the writer, in order to excite the same feelings in us, turns to mock¬ 
ery of the towns’ projects to advertise themselves. Podunk is the 
name generally given to a hick town; it is a name meant to arouse 
laughter, but laughter of a special kind — contemptuous laughter — 
at the hick town’s ignorance and stupidity. To make us feel the dis¬ 
gust that the word contaminates indicates as the writer’s feeling, S2 
pictures the name or initial of a Podunk in whitewashed cobble¬ 
stones halfway up a commanding peak, a picture meant to excite our 
disgust. Similar pictures run all through the passage, ending with: 
at the entrance to our loveliest canyon between bastions of granite 
a thousand feet high ... a thirty-foot arch of lath and plaster 
(S5).... These pictures are accompanied by the writer’s comment 
on them, comment of the kind that we ordinarily call sarcasm: he 
speaks of a slogan as vulgar as the best minds (S2) can make it; of 
vast projects (S3) for covering the mountains with gingerbread 
work; of these projects as cherished dreams (S4) and a long yearn- 
mg (S4); of the exquisite sentiment (S5) inscribed on the arch of 
lath and plaster. Since he has already spoken of the diabolical de¬ 
termination to contaminate the mountains and has already called 
the slogan vulgar, what he means by best minds is just the opposite. 
So, too, vast projects is his sarcastic comment on schemes whose ri¬ 
diculous goal is to cover the mountains with cheap and unnecessary 
ornament — gingerbread work. Cherished dreams and long yearning 
are phrases we ordinarily expect to be used of things worth dream¬ 
ing of and yearning for, but an insignificant thirty-foot arch of 
cheap and flimsy lath and plaster between impressive thousand-foot 
cliffs of solid granite is not a dream to be cherished, but to be de¬ 
spised. The exquisite sentiment inscribed on the arch is the final 
touch of sarcasm in the passage. 
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We need to note, however, that the writer’s emotive purpose is 
finally a serious one. If, besides making us laugh at the Podunks, he 
can make them laugh at their own folly, he will perhaps have saved 
the natural beauty of the West from further contamination. 

Whether the purpose is intellective or emotive or both at once, 
the important thing to be aware of is that in every kind and work 
of expository prose a purpose is at work. In a simple kind of exposi¬ 
tory prose, like advertising, it is easy to see the purpose. The adver¬ 
tiser is not spending his money merely to let us know that he thinks 
well of his product. His purpose is to convince us of its value and to 
make us want it so much that we will go out and buy it. In more 
complex prose, the prose of the philosopher, for example, the inten¬ 
tion may not be so obvious; nevertheless, in presenting his ideas 
about nature, man, and God, the aim of the philosopher is to turn us 
in the direction of his conclusions and feelings about these matters. 
So, too, the intention of the historian is not only to narrate events, 
but to get us to accept his interpretation of them; the purpose of the 
scientist is not only to describe and explain the physical world, but 
to make us see and understand it as the particular science he is inter¬ 
ested in sees and understands it; the purpose of the moralist is not 
only to present his ideas of good and evil, but to bring us to accept 
his ideas and live by them. 

In short, it is not explanation alone that we get out of a work of 
expository prose. If we merely stored up the explanation, we would 
not be human beings: we would be recording machines. But we react 
to the knowledge we acquire; we form opinions and judgments 
based upon it; we get emotionally excited about it; we may act on 
the convictions we derive from it. It is true that much of what we 
think and feel about politics, science, literature, morality, religion, 
is the result of our own experience. Nevertheless, though we like to 
think of ourselves as independent, even pride ourselves on the fact 
that nobody can make us think and feel as he wants us to, it is also 
true that a good many of our attitudes toward the things we know 
are the attitudes we have accepted from the people who have given 
us the knowledge. Therefore, if we are to keep the independence we 
pride ourselves on, successful reading demands that, before we ac¬ 
cept the judgments a work makes and before we yield to the feelings 
it asks for, we discover what its purpose is and whether it deserves 
our surrender to its purpose. Simply because the work gets us emo¬ 
tionally excited does not mean that it deserves to; the feeling of sym- 
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pathy or anger, or any feeling whatever, may be real enough, but the 
writer’s purpose in so exciting us may be a wholly unworthy one, 
even a harmful one. Or the purpose may be a good one, but may not 
be justified by the truth or logic of the work: many a scientific writer 
of the past, for example, has the wholly praiseworthy purpose of en¬ 
lightening us about some aspect of nature, but in the light of mod¬ 
ern knowledge is so inaccurate and unsound as not to deserve our 
accepting the view of nature he intends. Hence, the critical analysis 
that discovers for us what the writer’s purpose is protects us from 
surrendering to what is false and valueless in one work, leads us to 
see what is true and valuable in another. We become not puppets 
dancing to the writer’s tune, but critics making judgment of his 
work. 

Sometimes the discovery of a work’s purpose is easy because the 
work announces its purpose at the very outset. When it does so, we 
can take note as we read how and whether each word, sentence, and 
paragraph serves the stated purpose. Here, for example, is a writer 
announcing at the very beginning of a chapter in his book what the 
aim of the chapter is: 

* No words are oftener on our lips than thinking and 
thought . So profuse and varied, indeed, is our use of these 
words, that it is not easy to define just what we mean by them. 
The aim of this chapter is to find a single, consistent meaning . 

On the other hand, in a good deal of expository prose the purpose 
is not immediately and directly announced, but emerges gradually 
and indirectly so that we cannot say just what it is until we have 
finished reading the entire work. Sometimes the writer deliberately 
holds back a direct statement of his purpose because he knows that 
our sense of independence in thinking and feeling makes us resist 
people who tell us straight out that they intend to make us see 
things their way. The essay that begins by promising to make us 
laugh does not have much chance of keeping its promise, and the 
book on politics or religion that declares outright its intention of 
changing our views is not likely to have much success either. But 
whether or not the writer deliberately holds back from stating his 
purpose, he is letting his experience by itself work upon us for the 
achievement of his purpose. His writing, as we have noted, is actu- 

• From How We Think , 1910, by John Dewey (italics supplied). 
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ally a re-creation of his experience — a re-creation in words of what 
he experienced by way of his senses, a re-creation, too, of his inner 
life of thought and feeling. Just as any one of our experiencec in life 
does not announce beforehand what effect it is going to have upon 
us, so the experience of the writer, re-created in words so as to make 
it our experience, does not announce in advance what it intends 
us to think and feel. 

The discovery of purpose in a work that does not directly an¬ 
nounce its purpose calls for close, critical analysis as we read. We 
need to go along from paragraph to section, from section to chapter, 
discovering the purpose of each, its connection and relation to all 
the other parts of the work, until when we have finished reading 
we see how the purposes of the parts add up to the total purpose of 
the work as a whole. 

Without attempting a close critical analysis at this point, but to 
get a rough idea of how the writer tries to achieve his purpose, con¬ 
sider the following selection: 

* Far from banishing war, the atomic bomb will in itself 
constitute a cause of war. 2 In the absence of world control, it 
may create universal fear and suspicion. 8 Each nation may live 
nervously from one moment to the next, not knowing whether 
the designs or ambitions of other nations might prompt them to 
attempt a lightning blow of obliteration. 4 The ordinary, the 
inevitable differences among nations which might in themselves 
be susceptible of solution might now become the signals for 
direct action, lest other nations get in the first and decisive 
blow. 5 Since the science of warfare will no longer be dependent 
upon armies but will be waged by pushbuttons, releasing ar¬ 
madas of radio-controlled rocket planes carrying atomic ex¬ 
plosives, the slightest suspicion may start all the pushbuttons 

going * 

2 It will be argued that each nation will realize this; that is, 
that the first button might lead to universal catastrophe as all 
the other nations rush to the switchboards of annihilation. 
2 This presupposes the existence of reason — but reason is hardly 
something likely to flourish in a world of international anarchy, 
by which we mean the absence of central government. 8 More- 

• From Modern Man Is Obsolete, 1945, by Norman Cousins. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. The Viking Press, Inc. 
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over, there may always be the feeling that one nation can escape 
though all the others may go down. 4 What a temptation for the 
blitzkriegers! 

The writer begins by asserting (P i. Si) that the atomic bomb, 
instead of banishing war, will itself be a cause of war. In proof of 
this assertion, he argues (SS2-5) that the bomb, in the absence of 
world control, may create such fear of one another among the na¬ 
tions that the slightest suspicion may be enough to start a war of 
annihilation. In P2 he denies (Si) that reason will restrain each na¬ 
tion from starting a war that might lead to universal catastrophe; 
his argument (S2) is that reason cannot flourish in a world which 
lacks a central government for control of the bomb. Moreover, he 
continues (S3), one nation may feel that it can escape annihilation 
though all the others go down. These arguments all serve the writ¬ 
er's intellective purpose of convincing us that the atomic bomb, in 
the absence of a central world government, will be a cause of war. 

The particular words and phrases in which the arguments are 
communicated to us serve the writer's emotive purpose. Such emo¬ 
tion-exciting language as lightning blow of obliteration (P/,S3), 
planes carrying atomic explosives (P/,S5) , universal catastrophe 
(P2,Si), annihilation (P2,Si), blitzkriegers (P2,S4) is intended to 
make us feel fear of the terrible consequences of atomic warfare. 

The total purpose of the passage — a fusion of its intellective and 
emotive purposes — is to make us realize the necessity for world con¬ 
trol of the atomic bomb. 

Here is another passage which, as critical analysis will show, is 
intellective and emotive at the same time. If we take the passage 
sentence by sentence, observing the purpose of each, and observing 
how the purpose comes out in the writer’s choice of words and 
phrases, we can see finally what the total purpose of the whole is and 
how it controls the intellective and emotive purposes of its parts: 

* Alumni interest in athletics cannot be overstated; nor can 
the harm that results from it be too vigorously condemned. . . . 
2 The alumni have so exaggerated athletic importance that the 
athletic tail is at this moment doing a fair job of wagging the 
academic dog. s Sport for sport's sake has become a mere slogan, 

• From Which Way Parnassus?, 1926, by Percy Marks. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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an hypocritical mask for professionalism to hide behind. 4 Such 
professionalizing of athletes and such overemphasis on the value 
of athletics give the undergraduates a false sense of values that 
is injurious both to them and to the college. 

Si asserts two things about alumni interest in athletics: (a) the 
interest cannot be overstated and (b) the harm that results from it 
cannot be too vigorously condemned. The first of these identifies 
for us that portion of the writer’s experience — his experience of 
alumni interest in athletics — to which the second is his response. 

It is a total response that reveals both the writer’s judgment of his 
experience and his feeling about it. His intellectual response is that 
the harm of alumni interest in athletics cannot be too vigorously 
condemned. His emotional response, anxiety and indignation, is 
also plain in the words harm and condemned . But we, as his readers, 
do not simply take note of these words as indicating his feelings; 
they are emotively powerful words capable of exciting our feelings 
as well. We do not merely disapprove in a detached, intellectual 
way of a harm; our own experience has made us feel dislike and fear 
of anything harmful. These feelings cling to the word harm and are 
awakened in us as we read it. For the same reason, we respond emo¬ 
tionally to the word condemned. It is not a word used of a person 
who has committed some trivial offense; we do not speak of con¬ 
demning a child for knocking over a glass of milk. We use it of the 
most serious kind of offense, as when we speak of a man who is 
condemned for a crime — that is, found guilty and deserving of 
punishment. The point is that even though the writer has not yet 
specified the harm that results from alumni interest in athletics and 
has not yet given us his reasons for condemning the harm, the words 
harm and condemned have the power of leading us in the direction 
of his feelings about the matter. 

But though the emotive words and the sentence that employs 
them are meant to make us agree with him, we do not go all the way 
with him just on his say-so. His disapproval needs to be justified if 
we are to think and feel about the experience as he does. The intel¬ 
lective purpose of S2, therefore, is to specify what the harm is and 
why it is to be condemned: alumni exaggeration of the importance 
of athletics has subordinated the academic side of college life to the 
athletic side. This is the thought of the sentence stated in general 
terms, but the writer expresses the idea in the specific terms of the 
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athletic tail that is wagging the academic dog. Because the tail's 
wagging the dog is contrary to nature, is, in fact, an absurdity, the 
sentence’s emotive purpose is to make us feel resentment and indig¬ 
nation that the alumni are making the colleges do something ab¬ 
surd, something contrary to their nature. The word exaggerated 
furthers the emotive intention of the sentence. According to Web¬ 
ster*s, exaggerate means “ to enlarge beyond bounds or the truth 
but in our experience and by our moral standards whatever goes 
beyond the truth, and, in serious matters, makes something out to 
be more than it is, is an evil. Hence, exaggerated is intended to make 
us feel resentment and indignation. 

S3 has the same relation to Si as S2 has. Its intellective purpose is 
to offer us another reason for condemning the harm done by alumni 
interest in college athletics: sport for sport's sake has become a mere 
slogan — empty words. This statement intends, like the previous one, 
not only to convince us that the alumni are wrong, but also to stir 
our indignation that they have perverted the fundamental principle 
of college athletics, sport for sport's sake. What is worse, as the con¬ 
cluding half of the sentence says, the slogan is still used as if it 
stood for the principle when actually it does not: it is an hypocriti¬ 
cal mask for professionalism to hide behind . What is hypocritical 
excites our contempt and disgust. Therefore, the intention of the 
statement is more than the assertion that professionalism has made 
a contemptible thing of college athletics; its intention is also the 
excitement of our resentment and indignation. 

S4, like Ss2 and 3, intends still further justification for condemn¬ 
ing alumni interest in athletics: the professionalizing of college ath¬ 
letes gives undergraduates a false sense of values that is injurious 
both to them and the college . While the statement is intellective, it 
is, at the same time, meant to arouse resentment and indignation 
again, for a college is, of all places, an institution meant to give 
undergraduates a true sense of values. Professionalism and over¬ 
emphasis on athletics defeat the very purpose for which the college 
exists. The emotive words in the sentence, overemphasis, false, and 
injurious all stand for things or qualities of things that we have 
found in our experience harmful, fearful, or dangerous. Hence, even 
considered apart from the sentence that uses them, the words in 

themselves have the power of exciting anxiety, resentment, or indig¬ 
nation. 

Now if we add up, so to speak, the purposes we have observed at 
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work in the individual words and sentences of the passage, we can 
discover the total purpose that controls them. In giving us the par¬ 
ticulars of the writer’s experience of alumni interest in college 
athletics, the passage (a) makes the experience plain to us, (b) ex¬ 
presses what the writer thinks and how he feels about the experi¬ 
ence, and (c) seeks to communicate both the experience and the 
attitudes for the total purpose of getting us to condemn the alumni 
as resentfully and indignantly as he does. 


EXERCISES 

A 

Ti* The impression that philosophical and scientific ideas cannot 
be explained in plain language to plain people is also in large measure 
due to the fact that philosophers and men of science have not, as a rule, 
the wit to do it. Tt is due, in plain terms, to the stupidity of the learned 
men, not to the stupidity of humanity. 3 They lack the mental flexibility 
and adroitness which are required if they are to come out of their hiding 
places in the laboratory and the library and make themselves intelligible 
in the big world of men. 4 They can speak only one language, the lan- 
guage of cast-iron technical formulas. 5 Change the language, take away 
from them their technical terms and symbols, and they no longer know 
where they are. °They are like those inferior boxers who can only box 
according to the rules and are nonplused by anyone who disregards them 
and fights as the light of nature teaches him. "They lack too that human 
sympathy with simple people which is also essential if the teachings of 
science and philosophy are to be made available to the many. *They cannot 
move with ease in the world of men. °And these too are the reasons why 
erudite men, great figures in their own secluded world, are so often ob¬ 
served to behave like buffaloes in society. 

What is the emotive purpose of the title of the essay? In Si what 

reason is given for the failure of philosophers and men of science to 

make their knowledge available to plain men? What phrase in die 

sentence shows that the writer is not blaming all philosophers and 

scientists? How does his not blaming them all better serve his intellec¬ 
tive purpose in the sentence? 

In S2 what word confirms the emotive purpose of Si? How does 
the phrase in plain terms serve the purpose of S2? 

In S3 does the writer justify his use of the phrase the stupidity of 
the learned men in Ss? What is die emotive intention of the phrase 

mg # * r f om ” The Snobbishness of the Learned •• by W. T. Stace in the Atlantic 
Monthly, December, 1936. Reprinted by permission of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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hiding places in S3? Does the contrast between hiding places and big 
world intend to show that the learned men are like timid children 
hiding from adults? If so, what is the emotive purpose of the contrast? 

What is the reason, according to S4, that learned men are not intel¬ 
ligible? What is the emotive purpose of calling their formulas cast-iron? 

How does S5 serve the emotive purpose of the passage as a whole? 
Is its thought a new one in the passage, or does it repeat what has 
been said previously? 

What is the emotive purpose of S6? How does the comparison of 
learned men to inferior boxers serve this purpose? What is the intel¬ 
lective purpose of the sentence? 

What reason does S7 give for the failure of learned men to make 
their knowledge available to simple people? What feeling toward 
learned men is the sentence meant to excite? 

What is the intellective purpose of S8? 

In S9 what is the writer's purpose in comparing the behavior of 
learned men in society to that of buffaloes? 

What are the writer’s reasons for his judgment of learned men? 
What is his intellective purpose in the passage? What feeling towards 
the learned men do his assertions intend to excite? What words and 
phrases reveal how he feels about the learned men? 

State in a sentence the total purpose of the passage. 

B 

In each of the following passages, what is the intellective purpose? 
The emotive purpose? State the total purpose of each passage. 

1 

V We are sometimes so impressed by the problems war creates that we 
forget those it solves. 2 Just as World War I was followed by an era of dis¬ 
enchantment in which Americans argued that their participation had been 
a mistake, so within a few years of victory over Germany and Japan there 
were some who asserted that American participation in World War II had 
been an avoidable mistake. 8 In some quarters it was thought clever to say 
that the United States had won the war but had lost the peace. 4 For the 
most part this attitude was inspired by the exigencies of partisan politics, 
but some of it was inspired by a deep disillusionment with the postwar 
world, by frustration and fear. 5 It is perhaps sufficient answer to these 
assertions to suggest the consequences to America had Germany and Japan 
been victorious, as they would inevitably have been had the United States 
stood aloof from the war. ^Shortly after Pearl Harbor President Roosevelt, 

• From The Growth of the American Republic , 1950, by Samuel Eliot Morison 

and Henry Steele Commager. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Oxford 
University Press, Inc. 
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asked to give a name to the conflict, suggested “ The War for Survival/* 
7 It was a good name, and however vexatious the problems of the postwar 
years, it is well to keep in mind that the United States and Britain survived, 
and with them a chance for democracy and freedom and for civilization 
itself in the modern world. 

2 

T* Clearly, speeds comparable to the velocity of light will be needed if 
even the nearest stars are to be reached in a human lifetime. 2 As has already 
been stated, there are eight stellar systems within ten light-years of the sun. 
3 Givcn unlimited power, there is no theoretical reason why such speeds 
should not be obtained: they are, however, as much beyond our reach today 
as present rocket speeds would have been beyond the attainment of the 
men who built the first steam-engines. 4 The velocity of light is 670,000,000 
m.p.h. — and we have seen how difficult it is to achieve the modest 25,000 
or so needed for interplanetary travel. 5 It is obvious that before interstellar 
travel can enter the realm of serious study, some new method of propulsion, 
coupled with a source of energy vastly more powerful than anything in 
sight today, will be required. 


3 

Iff Every student should be required to become intelligently aware of 
how the society in which he lives functions, of the great forces molding 
contemporary civilization, and of the crucial problems of our age which 
await decision. 2 The studies most appropriate to this awareness have been 
conventionally separated into history, economics, government, sociology, 
social psychology and anthropology. 3 This separation is an intellectual 
scandal. 4 For it is impossible to have an adequate grasp of the problems 
of government without a knowledge of economics, and vice versa. 5 Except 
for some special domains of professional interest, the same is true for the 
other subjects as well. 


4 

It The man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefac¬ 
tor; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude; the poet, singing a song in 
which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth 
as our visible friend and hourly companion. 2 Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science. Emphatically may it be said of the poet, as 

# From The Exploration of Space, 1951, by Arthur C. Clarke. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers, Harper and Brothers. 

f From Education for Modern Man, 1946, by Sidney Hook. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers. The Dial Press, Inc. 

J From Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800, by William Wordsworth. 
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Shakespeare has said of man, “ that he looks before and after.” 4 He is the 
rock of defense for human nature; an upholder and preserver, carrying 
everywhere with him relationship and love. 5 In spite of difference of soil 
and climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs: in spite of 
things silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed; the poet 
binds together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human society, 
as it is spread over the whole earth and over all time. 

5 

f* The development of glass had another important function. 2 If the 
new astronomy were inconceivable without it, and bacteriology would have 
been impossible, it is almost as true that chemistry would have been severely 
handicapped but for this development. 3 Professor J. L. Myres, the classic 
archaeologist, has even suggested that the backwardness of the Greeks in 
chemistry was due to the lack of good glass. 4 For glass has unique proper¬ 
ties: not merely can it be made transparent, but it is, for most elements 
and chemical compounds, resistant to chemical change: it has the great 
advantage of remaining neutral to the experiment itself, while it permits 
the observer to see what is going on in the vessel. 5 Easy to clean, easy to 
seal, easy to transform in shape, strong enough so that fairly thin globes 
can withstand the pressure of the atmosphere when exhausted, glass has a 
combination of properties that no wood or clay or metal container can 
rival. 6 In addition it can be subjected to relatively high heats and — what 
became important during the nineteenth century — it is an insulator. 7 The 
retort, the distilling flask, the test-tube: the barometer, the thermometer, 
the lenses and the slide of the microscope, the elctric light, the x-ray tube, 
the audion — all these are products of glass technics, and where would the 
sciences be without them? 8 A methodical analysis of temperature and pres¬ 
sure and the physical constitution of matter all awaited the development 
of glass: the accomplishments of Boyle, Torricelli, Pascal, Galileo, were spe¬ 
cifically eotechnic works. 9 Even in medicine glass has its triumph: the first 
instrument of precision to be used in diagnosis was the modification of 
Galileo’s thermometer that Sanctorius introduced. 

6 

Tt Good-nature, or what is often considered as such, is the most selfish 
of all the virtues; it is nine times out of ten mere indolence of disposition. 
2 A good-natured man is, generally speaking, one who does not like to be 
put out of his way; and as long as he can help it, that is, till the provoca¬ 
tion comes home to himself, he will not. 3 He does not create fictitious un¬ 
easiness out of the distresses of others; he does not fret and fume, and make 

* From Technics and Civilization, 1934, by Lewis Mumford. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 

f From “On Good Nature” in The Round Table, 1817, by William Hazlitt. 
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himself uncomfortable about things he cannot mend, and that no way con¬ 
cern him, even if he could; but then there is no one who is more apt to 
be disconcerted by what puts him to any personal inconvenience, however 
trifling; who is more tenacious of his selfish indulgences, however unrea¬ 
sonable; or who resents more violently any interruption of his ease and 
comforts, the very trouble he is put to in resenting it being felt as an aggra¬ 
vation of his injury. 1 2 3 4 A person of this character feels no emotions of anger 
or detestation, if you tell him of the devastation of a province, or the mas¬ 
sacre of the inhabitants of a town, or the enslaving of a people; but if his 
dinner is spoiled by a lump of soot falling down the chimney, he is thrown 
into the utmost confusion, and can hardly recover a decent command of 
his temper for the whole day. 5 He thinks nothing can go amiss, so long 
as he is at his ease, though a pain in his little finger makes him so peevish 
and quarrelsome, that nobody can come near him. 6 Knavery and injustice 
in the abstract are things that by no means ruffle his temper, or alter the 
serenity of his countenance, unless he is to be the sufferer by them; nor 
is he ever betrayed into a passion in answering a sophism, if he does not 
think it immediately directed against his own interest. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

In college or out, you will find that when you wTite you in¬ 
tend to accomplish something by your writing. In short, a purpose 
controls what you write as well as what you read. The following 
topics, therefore, specify the circumstances of the writing, the in¬ 
tended readers, and the purpose in writing. Before you begin your 
composition, it would be a good idea to set down the specific intellec¬ 
tive purpose and the specific emotive purpose that make up the total 
purpose of the composition. 

1. A job you are leaving is being taken over by a man who has had 
little experience in the sort of w r ork the job requires. He has w'orriedly 
asked you to write out for his benefit a complete explanation of how 
to do the work. Do so in a reassuring letter to him. 

2. You are writing a book for boys of grammar school age on how 
to play a sport with which you are familiar. Write that portion of the 
book in which you explain how to throw a forward pass, or how to 
dribble a basketball, or how to do the leg-kick in the Australian crawl, 
or how to play the forehand in tennis, or how to putt, or how to curve 
a baseball. 

3. For the readers of a popular science magazine, write a brief 

article explaining the scientific principles that underlie the working 

of an everyday machine or apparatus, such as a gas engine, electric 
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motor, refrigerator, radio or television set, neon light, electric light 
bulb. 


4. For a popular magazine, write an article on your favorite hobby, 
craft, or art, your intention being to 
it up. 


persuade your readers to take 


5. In response to a request from the editor of the paper in the 
secondary school you attended, write an article for the paper explain- 
ing to prospective college students how the teaching methods in col¬ 
lege differ from those in secondary school, so that such students will 
know what to expect when they get to college. 

6. You are taking part in a debate on the question. Resolved: that 
a world government is the only way of preventing the catastrophe of 
atom-bomb warfare. As a member of the negative, write that por¬ 
tion of your speech in which you present your strongest argument 
against the question. 


7. As a member of the editorial staff of your college newspaper, 
write an editorial intended to convince your readers that as future 
alumni their interest in college athletics will benefit the college. 




Part Two 


HOW PURPOSE WORKS 
THROUGH STRUCTURE 


THE WRITER intends his response to his experience to be com¬ 
municated to the reader with such force as to become the reader’s 
response to the experience. The writer’s purpose is achieved by de¬ 
liberately shaping the expression of his thoughts and feelings into 
such structures as force the reader’s thoughts and feelings toward 
the particular goal. In other words, a work of prose is not a naturally 
formless object like a lump of iron, but an artfully formed object 
like a knife. And what enables the knife to serve its purpose is as 
much its form as its material. The lump of iron can serve as a knife 
only when it is intentionally shaped by a craftsman who gives it 
balance, edge, and point. And as the craftsman imposes form upon 
the iron, so the writer gives form to the material of his experience. 
As the form of the knife is the means by which the craftsman makes 
its material serve a purpose, so the form of a work of prose — its 
sentence structures, paragraph structures, its structure as a whole — 

is the means by which the writer makes the material of his experi¬ 
ence serve his purpose. 


J- • SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

IN RELATION TO PURPOSE 

The writer of expository prose does not achieve his pur¬ 
pose by words alone, because words, as Part Three points out, re¬ 
quire a context, need to be part of a larger structure like a sentence 
or a paragraph before they can have full meaning. The structure of 
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a sentence is just as important in controlling the reader's responses 
as are the words and phrases out of which the sentence is built. The 
rules of construction — the rules of grammar and syntax — have 
emerged through the growth and development of the language as 
the most necessary and efficient means for men’s exchange of their 
thoughts and feelings in speaking and writing. Just as government 
and law require men’s voluntary obedience to their rules in order 
to prevent chaos in their living together, so language asks for volun¬ 
tary obedience to its rules if men are to avoid confusion and mis¬ 
understanding in their communication with one another. 

Essential, therefore, to the achievement of a writer’s purpose in 
communication of his thoughts and feelings is respect for the es¬ 
tablished usage of his time in such matters as grammar and syntax. 



CO-ORDINATION 
AND SUBORDINATION 


It is not enough for the achievement of the writer’s pur¬ 
pose that he respect such rules of grammar, for example, as the one 
requiring the agreement of a pronoun with its antecedent in num¬ 
ber, gender, and person. The writer must also respect the rules of 
syntax, that part of grammar which treats of the relations of words 
and groups of words to one another in the sentence. Syntax is the 
key to discovery of the writer’s purpose in the sentence. Once the 
reader recognizes the main clause, he can see how the subordinate 
clauses and modifying phrases relate to and support it. Whereas the 
main clause expresses a complete idea in itself even when detached 
from the sentence it is part of, a subordinate clause or modifying 
phrase when detached from the sentence becomes a meaningless 
fragment. A hasty, careless, or ignorant reader, failing to recognize 
the main clause, may miss the main idea in the sentence. Or by mis¬ 
taking a subordinate clause for the main one he may get an entirely 
mistaken idea of the writer’s intention in the sentence. Consider, 
for example, the third sentence in the following passage: 

• War is not inherent in humanity. 2 Warfare was an inven¬ 
tion which accompanied the development of group solidarity, 

• From And Keep Your Powder Dry by Margaret Mead. Copyright, 1942, by 
Margaret Mead. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, William Morrow and 

Company, Inc. 
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itself also an invention in living together. 3 Just as we would not 
expect people to eat their food raw or stop talking merely be¬ 
cause some one told them that fire and language were wrong 
or “ unnatural/’ we cannot expect that warfare, which is the 
most adequate invention to date for protecting one's own group 
against the purposeful depredations of other groups, will be 
given up because it is branded as ethically unacceptable. 4 It will 
not be given up till we invent something better. 

Even in its context, S3, if read hastily, carelessly, or in ignorance 
of the difference between the main clause and its dependent clauses, 
can be taken as saying: people will no more give up war than they 
will give up eating or talking. But if this is taken as the main idea 
of the sentence, then it contradicts the first sentence in the passage 
which says that war is not inherent in humanity. Or if the main idea 
of S3 is taken to be that history has shown that warfare is the most 
adequate invention for protecting one’s group, then again a contra¬ 
diction rises — this time, a contradiction of the final sentence which 
asserts that warfare will be given up when we invent something 
better. 

Each of these possible misreadings is the result of taking a sub¬ 
ordinate clause in the sentence to be the main clause. Read correctly, 
however, the sentence runs with its context instead of against it. The 
main clause, we cannot expect that warfare . . . will be given up, 
is the key to the meaning and purpose of the sentence as a whole 
because it is a statement complete in itself. But a clause such as just 
as we would not expect people to eat their food raw or stop talking 
is fragmentary and therefore meaningless until it is read in its at¬ 
tachment to and its support of the main clause’s idea: just as we 
would not expect people to eat their food raw or stop talking . . . 
we cannot expect that warfare . . . will be given up. 

The main clause does not of course contain the full meaning of 
the sentence; it is the key to full meaning. So regarded, it opens the 
entire sentence to full understanding of the purpose of the sentence 
and of its service to the paragraph and to the work as a whole. 

The writer s purpose frequently forces him to emphasize one gen¬ 
eral idea and to support this by a number of particulars of ex¬ 
planation. The writer effects this purpose by subordination - that 
is, he impresses the generalization upon the reader by putting it into 
the main clause of the sentence and by putting its supporting par- 
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ticulars into dependent clauses. Their dependence is made clear to 
us by such subordinating conjunctions as although, as, because, be¬ 
fore, since, so that, than, though, unless, when, where, after, before, 
how, while, why; and by such relative pronouns as that, what, which, 
who. For example, there are seven such indicators in the sentence 
we have just been looking at: Just as we would not expect people 
to eat their food raw or stop talking merely because someone told 
them that fire and language were wrong or “ unnatural,” we cannot 
expect that warfare which is the most adequate invention to date 
for protecting one's own group will be given up because it is branded 
as ethically unacceptable. The very fact that clauses so connected are 
subordinate throws into prominence the one clause, the main clause, 
whose meaning is complete in itself. 

Frequently, however, the writer’s purpose forces him to present 
not one, but two or more, ideas in such a way as to impress upon us 
that they are of equal importance. He makes this impression by co¬ 
ordination — that is, by putting the ideas into identical construction. 
When the structure of the several successive clauses in a sentence is 
the same, the writer’s purpose is to make us understand that the 
ideas in the clauses are all equal in importance. This equal distribu¬ 
tion of emphasis is often, but not always, indicated by the co¬ 
ordinating conjunctions and, but for, nor, or, yet, both—and, not 
only-but also, either— or, neither-nor, and by such conjunctive ad¬ 
verbs as accordingly, hence, however, nevertheless, therefore, and 
thus; it may also be shown simply by a semicolon. 

t). PARALLELISM AND ANTITHESIS 

As an illustration of co-ordination, consider the second sen¬ 
tence of the following passage: 

* A university is a community of scholars. 2 It is not a kinder¬ 
garten; it is not a club; it is not a reform school; it is not a po¬ 
litical party; it is not an agency of propaganda. 8 A university is 
a community of scholars. 

• From " What Is a University? ” in No Friendly Voice, 1936, by Robert M. 
Hutchins. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. The University of Chicago 

Press. 
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Each clause of S2 is constructed in exactly the same way; each is 
an independent clause, its thought complete in itself. The intention 
and effect of the co-ordinate structure is to make us aware that each 
of the statements of what a university is not is of equal importance 
in the sentence and in the paragraph. A sentence of this kind is 
called a balanced sentence because each of its clauses is equally im¬ 
portant in the thought of the sentence; the device of syntax that 
makes this equality plain to us is known as parallelism. 

Suppose S2 were written, “Being neither a kindergarten, nor a 
club, nor a reform school, nor a political party, neither is it an 
agency of propaganda/' Here the subordination of the first four 
clauses throws the sentence out of balance: the reader is still told 


what a university is not, but the emphasis is upon the idea contained 
in the independent clause, the idea that most importantly a uni¬ 
versity is not an agency of propaganda. Obviously the author of the 
original sentence feels that it is of equal importance to understand 
that a university is not any one of the organized groups he mentions. 

Parallelism is not confined to independent clauses alone. It is to 


be found in elements within the sentence, bringing about a balance 
of emphasis among the particulars of explanation as, for example, 
in the following sentence: Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discus¬ 
sion, and freedom of teaching — without these a university cannot 
exist. The three parallel expressions at the beginning of the sentence 
enable us to understand that, to the writer, each of the freedoms 


mentioned is of equal importance to the existence of a university. 
Another kind of co-ordination is known as antithesis. Antithesis 


indicates to the reader that the two facts or judgments are of equal 
importance, but also by its contrast of opposites it gives greater clar¬ 
ity and force to the statement it is part of, just as black and white 
stand out more sharply when set side by side than when looked at 


separately. Consider, for example, the antitheses in the following 
passage: 


* The American army is the army of a country which is law- 
respecting without being law-abiding. 2 It is the army of a coun¬ 
try which, having lavish natural wealth provided for it and lav¬ 
ish artificial wealth created by its own efforts, is extravagant 
and wasteful. 3 It is the army of a country in which melodra- 


# From The American Character, 1944, by D. W. Brogan 
mission of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Reprinted by per- 
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matic pessimism is often on the surface but below it is the per¬ 
manent optimism of a people that has licked a more formidable 
enemy than Germany or Japan, primitive North America. 

The antithesis in Si evenly balances two adjectives, law-respecting 
and law-abiding, and so we take the qualities the adjectives stand 
for to be of equal importance for the sentence’s purpose. If we were 
to upset the balance of Si by changing the structure, the purpose of 
the sentence would change: “ The American army is the army of a 
country which is law-respecting, but it is not a law-abiding country.” 
Putting the second adjective into an independent clause gives added 
weight to the idea that America is not law-abiding. 

Ss2 and 3 of the passage contain more extended antitheses in the 
contrasts between lavish natural wealth provided for it and lavish 
artificial wealth created by its own efforts, and between melodra¬ 
matic pessimism . . . on the surface and below it . . . permanent 
optimism. Note that in the structure of S3, melodramatic pessimism 
is often on the surface is part of a subordinate clause introduced by 
which, while below it is the permanent optimism is part of an inde¬ 
pendent clause. The effect of the difference in structure is to make 
the idea of America’s optimism hit us with greater impact than the 
idea of America's pessimism. If we reconstruct the original state¬ 
ments so as to throw these antitheses off balance, again the effect is 
to lessen the force of some ideas and increase the stress on others: 
” It is the army of a country which has had lavish natural wealth 
provided for it; but the country has created lavish artificial wealth 
by its own efforts and is extravagant and wasteful. It is the army of 
a people who have a permanent optimism which a melodramatic 
pessimism on the surface seems to belie, and with this they have 
licked North America, a more formidable enemy than Germany or 
Japan.” 

Obviously the dramatically focused antitheses of the original pas¬ 
sage provide the more effective statement. 

C* WORD ORDER AND 

VARIATION IN WORD ORDER 

The established word order of the English sentence is as 
much a means of controlling the reader’s response to a passage of ex¬ 
pository prose and its purpose as are the rules of grammar. The 
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words child dog bites in the mind of the man to whom they occur 
may make sense, but as communication of his thought to another 
man, they are unintelligible. Though each of the three words has 


specific denotations, the words as a group convey no clear meaning 
in their present lack of order, because as a group they suggest several 
possible meanings. 


When arranged, however, in the established word order of Eng¬ 
lish, Dog bites child makes sense. It is not the words in themselves, 
but the order of their arrangement that makes the words meaningful 
as a group. If only three words disarranged create confusion in a 
sentence, it is obvious that a disarrangement of words from custom¬ 
ary word order in a longer sentence could result in chaos. 


Between no order at all and the customary word order of subject— 
predicate-object is an area where usage permits variations. Such var¬ 
iations in sentence structure serve to give displaced words an em¬ 
phasis they would not have in normal word order. The fact that 
the displaced words are not where the reader would ordinarily ex¬ 
pect to find them, focuses his attention upon them and may give 
him the key to the writer’s purpose in the sentence. Such variation is 

not a device only of the professional writer; it is common in every¬ 
day speech. Compare: 


Nowhere in town can you find a better man for the job. 

You can find nowhere in town a better man for the job. 

Those neighbors of yours, how I detest them! 

How I detest those neighbors of yours! 

It’s just too much for me, this hot weather. 

This hot weather is just too much for me. 

There in the middle of the crowd, waving at me, was Ed Williams 

Ed Williams was there in the middle of the crowd, waving at me. 

The dislocations in such sentences, it will be noted, bring words 
and phrases from their usual position in the middle to the begin¬ 
ning or to the end of the sentence, both of which are emphatic po¬ 
sitions Such variation in word order serves not only to stress por¬ 
tions of the thought for the hearer or reader; it also serves to express 
eeling and to evoke similar feeling in the reader. This may not be 
so apparent in the sentence standing alone, but it becomes plain if 
the context of the sentence is enlarged even by a single sentence- 1 
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thought he had left town, but I was all wrong. There in the middle 
of the crowd, waving at me, was Ed Williams. The feeling in the 
sentence now reveals itself as one of incredulity — the speaker or 
writer can hardly believe that it was really Ed Williams he saw; the 
subject not stated till the very end of the sentence is deliberately 
held off with the intention of surprising the hearer or reader. 

d • THE LOOSE SENTENCE 

AND THE PERIODIC SENTENCE 

The word order we are most accustomed to makes what is 
called the loose sentence. The word order of the loose sentence — 
(a) the subject with its modifiers, (b) the predicate with its modi¬ 
fiers, (c) the direct object with its modifiers — brings the main idea 
of the sentence immediately to our attention by putting the main 
clause first, no matter what the length of the sentence may be and no 
matter how many subordinating clauses it may contain. The follow¬ 
ing is an example of the loose sentence: 

* But every Englishman was able to judge Elizabeth in her 
rule at home, in her love of peace, her instinct of order, the 
firmness and moderation of her government, the judicious spirit 
of conciliation and compromise among warring factions which 
gave the country an unexampled tranquillity at a time when al¬ 
most every other country in Europe was torn with civil war. 

The main idea of this sentence comes at the very beginning: But 
every Englishman (subject) was able to judge (predicate) Eliza¬ 
beth (direct object). All the rest of the sentence adds the particulars 
which explain on what grounds every Englishman could judge Eliz¬ 
abeth. The advantage of a loose sentence like this is that it offers us 
at once a clear and familiar arrangement of its thought: with the 
main idea of the sentence in hand from the very beginning, we can 
readily see as we go along in the sentence how the particulars serve 
the purpose of the whole. 

The periodic sentence, on the other hand, requires a greater effort 
from us. Like some other devices of prose, it takes a calculated risk 
by departing from what is normal and familiar practice. It foregoes 

• From A Short History of the English People, 1874, by John Richard Green. 
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the simplicity and clarity of structure typical of the loose sentence in 
order to gain the advantages of sharper focus and greater emotive 
force. These it achieves by presenting the particulars ahead of the 
idea they support. The particulars are suspended in our minds, as it 
were, until we come to the end of the sentence. Here, for example, is 
a periodic sentence from the same passage on Queen Elizabeth: 

Ignoble, inexpressibly wearisome as the Queen’s diplomacy 
seems to us now, tracing it as we do through a thousand des¬ 
patches, it succeeded in its main end. 

The main idea of this sentence as expressed in its main clause — 
it succeeded in its main end — is held off to the very conclusion. 
What precedes is fragmentary; despite the length of the fragment, it 
does not present a complete thought: Ignoble, inexpressibly weari¬ 
some as the Queen’s diplomacy seems to us now, tracing it as we do 
through a thousand despatches must be carried in our heads until 
we have got through the main clause that concludes the sentence. In 
contrast, consider the statement as rearranged in the word order of 
the loose sentence: “ The Queen’s diplomacy succeeded in its main 
end, ignoble and inexpressibly wearisome as it seems to us now, 
tracing it as we do through a thousand despatches.” 

Given the main idea at once, the reader may take in the thought 
of the sentence more easily. But whatever the sentence thus gains in 
ease of understanding, it loses in force. True, the main idea of the 
sentence thus comes at the other emphatic position, the beginning 
of the sentence, but the final effect of the word order is weak, because 
once the main idea is stated the sentence runs downhill the rest of 
the way. In its periodic form, with the main clause in an emphatic 
position at the end of the sentence, the reader is forced to follow the 
whole train of thought through to the end. 

Deliberate violation of customary word order does not necessarily 
have the purpose, as is sometimes suggested, of avoiding the monot¬ 
ony of sentences all constructed in the same way. Loose sentences can 
vary so much anyway, both in length and structure, that it is entirely 
possible for a writer to use only loose sentences and still avoid mo¬ 
notony. As a matter of fact, used simply for variety, the periodic sen¬ 
tence can become an unnecessary and annoying affectation. But for 
the purposes of making us focus upon certain particulars of the writ¬ 
er’s thought and of evoking from us a specific feeling the periodic 
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sentence is an effective device of expository prose. The very fact that 

we find words, phrases, and clauses in positions where we would not 

ordinarily expect to find them makes us attend more sharply to them 

and to what they mean to communicate. The full effectiveness of 

the periodic sentence is most clearly to be noted by reading it in its 
context: 

* Had Elizabeth written the story of her reign, she would 
have prided herself, not on the triumph of England or the ruin 
of Spain, but on the skill with which she had hoodwinked and 
outwitted every statesman in Europe during fifty years. 2 Nor 
was her trickery without political value. 3 Ignoble, as the 
Queen s diplomacy seems to us now, tracing it as we do through 
a thousand despatches, it succeeded in its main end. 4 It gained 

time, and every year that was gained doubled Elizabeth’s 
strength. 

The effect of S3 here, finally, is to set up a strong contrast by ap¬ 
propriating for expression of its thought and feeling the two impor¬ 
tant positions of emphasis in the sentence: Ignoble and inexpressibly 

wearisome . . . the Queen’s diplomacy . . . succeeded in its main 
end. 


SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

Analysis of the following passage will show how the devices 
of sentence structure serve the purpose of the passage as a whole: 

f A university is a community of scholars. 2 It is not a kin¬ 
dergarten; it is not a club; it is not a reform school; it is not a 
political party; it is not an agency of propaganda. 8 A university 
is a community of scholars. 

2 T he scholars who compose that community have been 
chosen by their predecessors because they are especially compe¬ 
tent to study and to teach some branch of knowledge. 2 The 
greatest university is that in which the largest proportion of 
these scholars are most competent in their chosen fields. 

3 To a certain extent the ability of a university to attract the 
best scholars depends on the salaries it can pay. 2 To a certain 


• Green, ibid . 


f Hutchins, op. cit . 
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extent it depends on the facilities, the libraries and laboratories 
it can offer. 3 But great scholars have been known to sacrifice 
both salaries and facilities for the sake of the one thing that is 
indispensable to their calling, and that is freedom. 

4 Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, and freedom of 
teaching — without these a university cannot exist. 2 Without 
these a university becomes a political party or an agency of 
propaganda. 3 It ceases to be a university. 4 The university exists 
only to find and to communicate the truth. 5 If it cannot do that 
it is no longer a university. 


P/’s purpose is to define a university. Si is a loose sentence of a 
single independent clause. S2 is a loose sentence with five independ¬ 
ent clauses. The parallel structure of these co-ordinate clauses equal¬ 
izes the emphasis among them. Ssi and 2 form a simple antithesis of 
positive and negative definitions. That they are of equal importance 
is shown by their parallel structure. The repetition in S3 reinforces 
the antithesis and tends to emphasize the positive definition. 

P2’s purpose is to define scholars as the prime requisite of the 
greatest university . The terms explained must come first, so loose 
sentences are employed. Both sentences are modified by clauses and 
phrases supplying the particulars of the definitions. The parallel 
structure of to study and to teach makes these two activities of equal 
importance in the writer’s definition of the scholar. 

P^ s purpose is to weigh the means by which universities attract 
competent scholars. By placing the adverbial phrase to a certain ex¬ 
tent in the emphatic first position in Ssi and 2, the writer stresses 


the limitations of the points made. Their parallel structure suggests 
that the attractions described are of equal importance. The effect is 
to emphasize the limitations of the appeals described as compared 
with the greater appeal of academic freedom pointed up in the last 
sentence. But co-ordinates S3 with the previous two sentences to in¬ 
dicate their equal importance to the sense of the paragraph. From 
its emphatic initial position the reader is to understand that what 
follows deserves his special attention. S3 is made up of two co¬ 
ordinated independent clauses. The second independent clause is in 
the more emphatic position not only at the end of the sentence but 
also at the end of the paragraph, focusing the reader’s attention 
upon its thought to a far greater degree than if it were buried in the 
middle of the sentence, so: 44 But great scholars have been known to 
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sacrifice both salaries and facilities for freedom, the one thing that 
is indispensable to their calling/’ 

For the same reason of emphasis the idea is in an independent 
clause. To have put it into a subordinate clause would have subor¬ 
dinated its importance in the thought of the sentence as a whole: 

But great scholars have been known to sacrifice both salaries and 
facilities for the sake of the one thing indispensable to their calling, 
which is freedom ” 

P/s purpose is to explain the term freedom . The equal impor¬ 
tance of the three freedoms is shown in the parallel structure of 
their listing. Their importance to the thought of Si is stressed by 
their being placed first in the sentence and isolated by a dash for our 
closer attention. The sentence itself is periodic, its main idea coming 
only after we have read the entire sentence. The departure from 
normal word order is repeated in S2; and without these, by its repe¬ 
tition as well as by its emphatic position, confirms the writer’s in¬ 
tended stress on its idea. S3, a loose sentence of one independent 
clause, by its very independence becomes emphatic. This independ¬ 
ent sentence is the more effective for being in antithesis to S2. Had 
the idea been subordinated or even co-ordinated in the previous 
sentence, a good deal of its force would have been lost: “ Without 
these a university, ceasing to be a university, becomes a political 
party or an agency of propaganda.” Or: “ Without these a university 
becomes a political party or an agency of propaganda; it ceases to be 
a university.” 

P./, S4 is a loose sentence of one independent clause, paralleling S3 
in basic structure and strengthening the antithesis of Ss2 and 3. The 
parallelism of to find and to communicate gives equal emphasis to 
these functions of a university. S5 is a periodic sentence made up of 
a subordinate and a main clause. The position of the subordinate 
clause at the beginning carries over the thought of to find and to 
communicate the truth (S4), to which the that of the subordinate 
clause directly refers. The main clause, it is no longer a university, is 
then made to occupy the final, climactic, and thus most important 
position in the paragraph and in the passage. 

The devices of syntax in this passage are as important to the ex¬ 
citement of our feelings as to the communication of its thought. The 
firmness of the sentences, the deliberate dislocations in their word 
order, the precision and balance of the antitheses show the author to 
be very much in control of his feelings. But this control does not 
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mean the suppression of his feelings; he is not neutral. The sentence 
structure serves not only his intellective purpose of giving us a pre¬ 
cise and forceful definition of a university, but also his emotive pur¬ 
pose of getting us to approve his idea of what a university is. 

EXERCISES 

A 

Using the analysis above as a model, show how the syntax of the 
sentences in each of the following selections serves the writer’s purpose. 

1 

%* Had Elizabeth written the story of her reign, she would have prided 
herself, not on the triumph of England or the ruin of Spain, but on the 
skill with which she had hoodwinked and outwitted every statesman in 
Europe during fifty years. 2 Nor was her trickery without political value. 
^Ignoble, inexpressibly wearisome as the Queen’s diplomacy seems to us 
now, tracing it as we do through a thousand despatches, it succeeded in 
its main end. 4 It gained time, and every year that was gained doubled Eliza¬ 
beth’s strength. 5 Nothing is more revolting in the Queen, but nothing is 
more characteristic, than her shameless mendacity. 6 It was an age of political 
lying, but in the profusion and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth stood with¬ 
out a peer in Christendom. 7 A falsehood was to her simply an intellectual 
means of meeting a difficulty; and the ease with which she asserted or denied 
whatever suited her purpose was only equaled by the cynical indifference 

with which she met the exposure of her lies as soon as their purpose was 
answered. 


2 

Iff Even though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous States 
have fallen or may fall into die grip of the Gestapo and all the odious ap¬ 
paratus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail. 2 We shall go on to the end, 
we shall fight in France, we shall fight on the seas and oceans, we shall 
fight with growing confidence and growing strength in the air, we shall 
defend our Island, whatever the cost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in 
the streets, we shall fight in the hills; we shall never surrender, and even 
if, which I do not for a moment believe, this Island or a large part of it 
were subjugated and starving, then our Empire beyond the seas, armed 

# Green, op. cit. 

t From Blood, Sweat, and Tears by Winston S. Churchill. Copyright, 1941, by 
Winston S. Churchill. Reprinted by permission of the English publishers, Cassell 
and Company, Ltd., the Canadian publishers, McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., and 
the American publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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and guarded by the British Fleet, would carry on the struggle until, in 
God s good time, the New World, with all its power and might, steps forth 
to the rescue and the liberation of the old. 

3 

If* Democracy, more than any other form of government, needs good 
citizenship. 2 Under an absolutism or a dictatorship, men are forced to fall 
into line. 3 But in a democracy things are not so simple. 4 Freedom is of the 
essence of democracy: the completer the democracy, the completer the free¬ 
dom. 5 But it has to be the freedom of service self-chosen and sometimes of 
sacrifice self-imposed. 6 T hat is not the instinct of the natural man; yet 
somehow that habit has to be acquired. 7 If it is not acquired, the state goes 
to pieces, and in the end the autocrat appears who coerces its citizens into 
the duties which they were not willing of themselves to assume. 


4 

Tt I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves as 
well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice 
on them as malefactors. -For books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency, a life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 3 I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. 4 And yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, 
in the eye. ®Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. °’Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover 
the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. 7 We should be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise against 
the living labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, pre¬ 
served and stored up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole impres¬ 
sion, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of 
an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth essence, the breath 
of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a life. 


• From Some Tasks for Education, 1946, by Sir Richard Livingstone. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers, Oxford University Press, Inc. 
t From Areopagitica, 16-14, by John Milton. 
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5 

When liberal education arose in ancient Greece, it was the discipline 
of free men — the unfree learned the vocations. 1 2 Today the division is not 
between classes but within the individual. 3 To make a living he works 
forty hours a week, more or less; to live he has all the rest, to live freely, 
as he chooses. 4 Only a relatively few men can have vocations that exercise 
their full humanity. 5 The vast majority can feel free only in their free 
time, and they want more and more free time. 6 Whatever the value of their 
vocational work to themselves and to the state, the value of their free time 
is even greater both to themselves and to the state as well. 7 For the state 
needs citizens even more than it needs shopkeepers, carpenters, bankers, 
lawyers, needs men who are more than instruments in the work of the 
world, who experience life in many ways, develop many interests, play a 
role in the formation of that public opinion which is the real government 
of the democratic state, and attain a morale high enough to sustain the state 
in peace and war. 8 The most civilized state will, if resources and manpower 
are equal, be the strongest, happiest, and most memorable. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

When you have finished writing on any one of the following 
topics, underline any five sentences in your composition and explain 

how the structure of each best serves your purpose in the composition 
as a whole. 


1. A friend of yours who is attending a vocational school has writ¬ 
ten to you asking why you bother to take courses in such impractical 
subjects as art, literature, and philosophy. Write a letter to him justi¬ 
fying the kind of education you are getting. 

2. " Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, and freedom of 
teaching —without these a university cannot exist," says Hutchins 
(P a g e 35 ) • Should there be any limits upon these freedoms? For your 
college newspaper write an editorial taking either side of the question. 

3. Sir Richard Livingstone says (page 38) that freedom some¬ 

times requires sacrifice self-imposed." For a popular magazine write 
an article pointing out what you consider to be the most important 

self-imposed sacrifices that your readers can make for the sake of 
freedom. 

4 * For the Letters to the Editor" column of your home-town 
newspaper, write a letter arguing the need for a particular civic im- 

• From The Humanities and the Common Man, 1946, by Norman Foerster 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. The University of North Carolina 

aXCSSi 
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provement in such matters as recreation facilities, traffic regulations, 
registration of voters, the public school system. 

5. A man you know and admire is running for public office in your 
community and has asked you to make a radio speech in his behalf. 
Write die kind of speech that will get him votes. 



PARAGRAPH STRUCTURE 
IN RELATION TO PURPOSE 



THE NATURE OF THE PARAGRAPH 

If a writer's general statement of how he thought and felt 
about something in his experience were enough to get us to take on 
his attitudes towards it, he would be spared a good deal of the hard 


work of writing, and we might be expected to accept without ques¬ 
tion such general assertions as the following: 


A great man without religion is no more than a great beast 
without a soul. — daniel defoe 

1 he greater the number of laws, the greater the number of 
offences against them. — havelock ellis 

Taxes are what we pay for civilized society. — justice Oliver 

WENDELL HOLMES 

The learning to read poetry takes as much patience and con¬ 
centration as the learning to write it. — c. day lewis 

T- he highest use of virtue is to possess boundless power with¬ 
out abusing it. — thomas babington macaulay 


But for the writer to get us to think and feel as he does about such 
matters as a great man without religion, or the relation between the 
number of laws and the number of offences against them, or taxes, or 
learning to read poetry, or the highest use of virtue, he must support 
his general statements by explanatory particulars such as facts, sta¬ 
tistics, arguments, reasons. The necessity of such support for the 
achievement of the writer’s purpose creates the paragraph as a unit 
of structure in expository prose. 

To begin with, then, a paragraph is made up of two kinds of sen- 
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tences. There is only one of the first kind; it is the sentence that 
makes the most general statement of the paragraph; we know it as 
the topic sentence. Of the second kind there are likely to be several 
in the paragraph: these are the particularizing sentences, so called 
because they contain the explanatory particulars that support the 
general idea in the topic sentence. When a particularizing sentence 
itself needs to be supported by particulars it is termed a major par¬ 
ticularizing sentence, and the sentences that support it are termed 
minor particularizing sentences. For illustration of the different 
kinds of sentences, consider the following paragraph: 

*• • • The American student, when he reaches college, is not 
so well prepared as the average European freshman. 2 He has not 
read so much, and he does not know how to read and write so 
well. 3 He does not buy nearly so many books for his own enjoy¬ 
ment, if indeed he buys any at all. 4 One distinction seems to me 
particularly significant. 5 English and French undergraduates are 
apt to publish little magazines in which they practice fine writ¬ 
ing: the first sonnet, the first political manifesto, chapters from 
the first autobiographical novel and so on. 8 The American stu¬ 
dent hardly ever produces an imitation literary review. 7 Instead, 
he produces an imitation of a daily newspaper, or occasionally 
an imitation of a comic weekly. 8 Almost every distinguished con¬ 
temporary French and British writer wrote his first publishable 
work when he was an undergraduate; almost no distinguished 
American writer wrote anything at college which in any way 
prefigured his later work. 

Si, the topic sentence of the paragraph, requires the support of ex¬ 
planatory particulars to be convincing, and these are presented in 
Ss2 and 3, both major particularizing sentences; S4 is also a major 
particularizing sentence, but one that calls for explanatory particu¬ 
lars, and these are supplied in Ss 5 , 6, 7, and 8, all minor particular¬ 
izing sentences intended to illustrate the significant difference. The 
purpose of the paragraph is to convince the reader that the Ameri¬ 
can student is not so well prepared for college as the European stu- 
dent is. 

* From “ The American Student As I See Him ” by Gilbert Highet in The 

™ ertcan $c holar > Autumn, 1941. Reprinted by permission of The American 
Scholar. This article was written in 1941 and therefore some parts of it do not 
correspond accurately to present conditions. 
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Before going on to see in more detail how the topic sentence di£- 
feis from the particularizing sentences and how it is related to them, 
we must pause to note that a paragraph sometimes contains either or 
both of two other kinds of sentences. One is the kind that links the 
thought of the paragraph to that of the preceding or following para- 
giaph; such a sentence is frequently necessary because the paragraph 
is, after all, only a unit in a larger structure, the expository work as a 
whole. This sort of sentence — and sometimes more than one is 
necessary to make the link — is commonly termed a transitional sen¬ 
tence; for example, P2,vSi in the following selection: 

The world is so constructed today that if one army marches 
against another, the other army must obey the rules of war, 
must fight or surrender. 2 Not until we develop a comparable 
strategy of peace, a plan of social organization which is so all- 
embracing that all who encounter it have no choice except to 
play by that set ol rules, will we have made the necessary inven¬ 
tions which will supersede war. 

2 IVe have made such inventions within our national states. 
-If one man hit another five hundred years ago, the other man 
had no choice except to hit back or be dishonored. 3 He was 
trapped in the rules of personal hand-to-hand fighting whether 
he fought or not. 4 Today, he need neither fight nor be dishon¬ 
ored; he can merely hand the drunk or disorderly or insane 
person over to the nearest policeman. s He is as firmly embraced 
by rules of orderly procedure as his ancestor was embraced by 
rules of disorderly procedure. 


In addition to the transitional sentence (s), a paragraph occasion¬ 
ally contains the kind of sentence that announces the paragraph's 
purpose - for example, S2 of the following: 


t Perhaps the most familiar application of the principle that 
like produces like is the attempt which has been made by many 
peoples in many ages to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring 
or destroying an image of him in the belief that just as the im- 


• Mead, op. cit. (italics supplied). 

f From The Golden Bou^h (abridged edition) by Sir James George Frazer. 
Copyright, 1922, by I he Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. The Macmillan Company (italics supplied) . 
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age suffers, so does the man, and that when it perishes, he must 
die. 2 A few instances out of many may be given to prove at once 
the wide diffusion of the practice over the world and its remark¬ 
able persistence through the ages. 3 For thousands of years ago 
it was known to the sorcerers of ancient India, Babylon, and 
Egypt, as well as of Greece and Rome, and at this day it is still 
resorted to by cunning and malignant savages in Australia, Af¬ 
rica, and Scotland. 

A sentence announcing a paragraph’s purpose is uncommon, how¬ 
ever, because the announcement is usually unnecessary. True, such 
sentences are to be found, most often in paragraphs at the beginning 
of an expository work or in its introduction, where the writer wants 
to make certain that the reader, about to plunge into the particulars 
of the work, will not lose sight of the over-all purpose the particu¬ 
lars are meant to serve. For the same reason, such sentences may be 
found in paragraphs at the beginning of larger sections or chapters 
of an expository work. For the most part, however, once the writer 
is launched into his work, he has no need to announce the purpose 
of each paragraph. Instead, he proceeds, directly after he has made 
a general statement, to present the particularizing sentences of proof, 
definition, or analysis. Hence in the paragraph quoted just above, 
S 2 is entirely unnecessary. If the sentence were dropped, and the 
phrase “ such a practice ” were substituted for the first it in S3, the 
purpose of the selection would be just as clear to us. 

What usually reveals a paragraph’s purpose to the reader is the 
direct relation between the topic sentence and the particularizing 
sentences. Therefore, the reader’s discovery of the purpose depends 
first upon his being able to pick out the topic sentence, and next 
upon his seeing what the unifying relation is between the topic sen¬ 
tence and particularizing sentences. To pick out the topic sentence 
e needs to be alert to one important fact: the topic sentence con- 
tains the most general statement of the paragraph and therefore is 
radically different from the particularizing sentences. These are all 
equal and alike, so to speak, because each one of them serves to sup¬ 
port the topic sentence. The topic sentence, however, is unique be¬ 
cause no other sentence in the paragraph is like it or equal to it. To 
see how important it is for discovery of the paragraph’s purpose 

at the reader be able to tell the topic sentence from the particular- 
izing sentences, consider the following paragraph: 
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* Upon the most interesting of all questions, “ What is the 
mind? ” psychologists are as yet by no means agreed. 2 And it is 
unlikely that any amount of mere discussion and argumenta¬ 
tion will lead to agreement. 3 More facts are needed, and time 
for a realization of the bearing of these facts upon the general 
problem. 4 The question has not yet become, as it must be if it 
is to be solved, a purely scientific matter. 5 Men's prejudices, 

preferences, and desires still intervene to make cool judgment 
difficult. 


Assume that in reading this paragraph a reader fails to recognize 

51 as the most general statement of the paragraph and, instead, takes 

52 to be the topic sentence. The statement of Si, then, that psychol¬ 
ogists ha\e not yet agreed upon what the mind is becomes for him a 
particularizing sentence illustrating S2's statement that no amount 
of mere discussion and argumentation can lead men to agree. He 
might undeistand S2 to imply then, that wars, not words, bring 
about agreement among men, or perhaps that exchange of gifts 
rather than exchange of arguments gets them to agree. Expecting 
that further reading in the paragraph will explain and clarify S2’s 
statement, he goes on to S3 which begins by saying that more facts 
are needed. Here, trying to connect this idea with what S2 says, he 
wonders whether the writer means that more facts are needed about 
what makes men agree or whether more facts are needed in discus¬ 
sion and argumentation to make them agree. Even after he makes a 
choice oi one of the possible meanings, he is still confused by what 
appears to be a contradiction, for since men are unlikely to agree 
by discussion and argumentation, what good would more facts do 
except to prolong mere discussion and argumentation? Considering 
what uncertainty and confusion are created in two sentences and a 
half by the readers failure to recognize Si as the topic sentence, it 
is obvious that a reading of the rest of the paragraph would merely 
add to his confusion. His failure to spot the topic sentence makes 
the paragraph fall apart as he reads it. Instead of being the unit of 
communication the writer intended, it becomes a group of inde¬ 
pendent sentences with as many purposes as there are sentences in 
the group. 

On the other hand, if the reader sees that the most general state- 

• From The Meaning of Psychology , 1926, by C. K. Ogden. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publisher. Harper and Brothers. 
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ment of the paragraph is not S2, but Si, then he also sees that S2 is 
really a particularizing sentence like Ss^, 4, and 5. Like them, it sup¬ 
ports Si by giving a particular reason to explain why psychologists 
have not yet agreed upon what the mind is (Si) . Having success¬ 
fully picked out the topic sentence, he discovers that the purpose of 

the paragraph is to explain this lack of agreement among psycholo¬ 
gists. 

He makes this discovery, however, not only because he can tell the 
topic sentence and the particularizing sentences apart, but also be¬ 
cause he senses the direct relation between the one and the others. 
Whether he realizes it or not, he takes in the meaning of the para¬ 
graph as a whole because he has read it as though the topic sen¬ 
tence were repeated with each particularizing sentence. 

For example, the topic sentence and S2: 

x Upon the most interesting of all questions, “ What is the 
mind? ” psychologists are as yet by no means agreed. 2 And it is 
unlikely that any amount of mere discussion and argumenta¬ 
tion will lead to agreement. 

Or the topic sentence and S3: 

1 Upon the most interesting of all questions, “What is the 
mind? psychologists are as yet by no means agreed. 3 More facts 
are needed, and time for a realization of the bearing of these 
facts upon the general problem. 

Or, the topic sentence and S4: 

x Upon the most interesting of all questions, “ What is the 
mind? ” psychologists are as yet by no means agreed. *The ques¬ 
tion has not yet become, as it must be if it is to be solved, a 
purely scientific matter. 

Or the topic sentence and S5: 

'Upon the most interesting of all questions, “ What is the 

mind? psychologists are as yet by no means agreed 'Men’s 

prejudices, preferences, and desires still intervene to make cool 
judgment difficult. 

In short, the reader takes in the paragraph as a unit of thought 
because he finds a direct relation between the topic sentence and 
each particularizing sentence. The topic sentence makes the general 
statement that psychologists have not yet agreed on what the mind 
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is; each particularizing sentence exists, so to speak, only to give a 
particular reason in explanation of the lack of agreement. The read¬ 
er’s discovery of the paragraph’s purpose depends, then, first upon 
his recognition of the topic sentence, and next upon his recognition 
of the relation between the topic sentence and the particularizing 
sentences. 

So tight is this relation, however, that sometimes the general idea 
is not set out in an independent and separate topic sentence, but is 
woven as a clause or phrase into the particularizing sentence. The 
following paragraph, for example, has no separate topic sentence: 

* The first and most obvious result of the technological rev¬ 
olution has been to increase the amount of wealth in the form 
of material things which can be produced in a given time by a 
given population. 2 For example, in 1913 there was produced in 
Great Britain seven billion yards of cotton cloth for export 
alone. 8 In 1750 the total population of Great Britain, working 
with the mechanical appliances then available, could have pro¬ 
duced only a small fraction of that amount. 4 A second result of 
the technological revolution is that, as machines are perfected 
and become more automatic, man power plays a relatively less 
important part in the production of a given amount of wealth 
in a given time. 5 l r ifty years ago, when all type was set by hand, 
the labor of several men was required to print, fold, and arrange 
in piles the signatures of a book. 6 Today machines can do it all, 
and far more rapidly; little man power is required, except that 
a mechanic, who may pass the time sitting in a chair, must be 
present in case anything goes wrong with the machine. 7 And fi¬ 
nally, a third result of the technological revolution is that, un¬ 
der the system of private property in the means of production 
and the price system as a means of distributing wealth, the 
greater part of the wealth produced, since it is produced by the 
machines, goes to those who own or control the machines, while 
those who work the machines receive that part only which can 
be exacted by selling their services in a market where wages are 
impersonally adjusted to the necessities of the machine process. 

A topic sentence for this paragraph can be easily contrived: “ The 
technological revolution has had three important results.” But the 

• From Modern Democracy , 1941, by Carl Becker. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Yale University Press. 
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general idea of this sentence, instead of being stated separately, is 
woven into each of the major particularizing sentences: The first 
and most obvious result of the technological revolution ... (Si) ; 
A second result of the technological revolution . . . (S4) ; And fi¬ 
nally, a third result of the technological revolution . . . (S7). In 
short, the topic sentence, though not explicitly stated, is strongly 
implied by the repetition of its general idea in each of the major par¬ 
ticularizing sentences. The relation that binds the implied topic sen¬ 
tence and the particularizing sentences together is the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement of cause and the particular effects of the 
cause. The cause is the technological revolution; its effects have been 
an increase in wealth (Si), a decrease in the part that man power 
plays in production (S4), the acquisition of the greater part of 
machine-produced wealth by those who own or control machines 
(S7). The purpose of the paragraph is to show what important ef¬ 
fects the use of machinery has had upon modern society. 

In the paragraph we have just analyzed, the general idea, though 
not stated separately is, nevertheless, actually put into words as part 
of the major particularizing sentences and so is half implied. But 
in some paragraphs the topic sentence is entirely implied; it is not 
actually put into words either in whole or in part. Paragraphs of this 
kind are commonly found in expository narrative such as history 
and biography where the explanatory particulars are arranged ac¬ 
cording to the order of their occurrence in time. This arrangement 
of particulars in a time sequence is also found in scientific prose 
whose purpose is to explain the working of a mechanism or process. 
As an example of a paragraph with the topic sentence wholly im¬ 
plied, consider the following, which is part of a chapter detailing the 
Allied struggle against Japan in World War II and explaining how 
Japan was defeated: 

* On August 6, 1945 the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, destroying over half the city and causing 70,000 — 
80,000 deaths. 2 On the 8th the Soviet Union declared war, in¬ 
vaded Manchukuo, and thereby shattered the last remaining 
hope, once so sedulously nursed by Japanese propaganda, that 
Moscow would be too preoccupied with domestic reconstruc- 

• From This Age of Conflict, 1950, by F. P. Chambers, C. P. Harris, and C. C. 

Bayley. Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany, Inc. 
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tion to participate in a Far Eastern war. 3 On August 9 the sec¬ 
ond atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki. 4 Military extrem¬ 
ists were prepared to continue a suicidal resistance in order to 
extract tolerable peace terms. 5 But the Zaibatsu was now using 
its influence to prevent the reduction of its surviving properties 
to heaps of rubble reminiscent of Germany. 6 An important 
peace faction, which included three admirals, Suzuki among 
them, and three former premiers, Konoye among them, was de¬ 
viously exerting itself to bring the conflict to an end. 7 On Au¬ 
gust 14, at the intervention of the Emperor, the Suzuki cabinet 
accepted the Allied terms and resigned the following day. 8 A 
small group of army officers tried, but failed, to block the read¬ 
ing of the Emperor’s surrender message by seizing the radio sta¬ 
tion in Tokyo, from which it was broadcast by Hirohito in 

person. 

The fact that this paragraph is made up entirely of particulariz¬ 
ing sentences does not prevent us from taking it in as a unit. Though 
the purpose is not at once apparent as it would be if the topic sen¬ 
tence were explicitly stated first, nonetheless we are aware as we fin¬ 
ish reading the paragraph that the particularizing sentences have all 
focused directly upon a general idea - the circumstances of Japan’s 
surrender. The orderly movement of the paragraph from one date 
to the next makes the general idea plain enough without its having 
to be stated. The topic sentence hovers invisibly in the paragraph, a 
topic sentence which, if explicitly stated, would go something like 
this: “ In August, 1945, Japan was brought to quick surrender. The 
unifying relation between this implied topic sentence and the par¬ 
ticularizing sentences is the relation between a general statement 
and its particulars of narrative analysis. 

t). UNITY IN THE PARAGRAPH 

As we have just observed, the relation between the topic 
sentence and the particularizing sentences is a unifying relation that 
fuses all the sentences of the paragraph into one unit of meaning 
and purpose. The four such relations that make paragraph unity are: 
(a) the relation between a general statement and its particulars of 
cause or effect; (b) the relation between a general statement and its 
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particulars of argument or proof; (c) the relation between a general 
statement and its particulars of definition; and (d) the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement and its particulars of analysis. 


1. A general statement and its particulars 
of cause or effect 

The unity of the following paragraph comes from the rela¬ 
tion between a general statement of cause and its effects as stated in 
the particularizing sentences: 


# If liberal education is not concerned with vocational skills, 
it is profoundly concerned with other skills and abilities. 2 There 
are many things which the student, as a human being, should 
be able to do. 3 He should be able to care for his body, his physi¬ 
cal welfare. 4 He should be able to speak, to read, to write, on a 
plane suited to his college years and later life. 5 He should know 
how to think: how to think in the concrete terms of science, 
how to think in the abstract manner of mathematics and phi¬ 
losophy, and how to think (and feel and will) in the human¬ 
istic realm of value-judgments. 6 He should be able to relate his 
growing abilities and knowledge in the gradual development of 
a philosophy of life to which he is willing provisionally to com¬ 
mit himself. 7 He should be able to relate his developing philos¬ 
ophy to active experience in living, to complete the revolving 
circle of thought and action. 8 Through the discipline of his en¬ 
tire nature he will come into ever fuller possession of himself as 
a human being and as a particular person. 


Although the paragraph does not use the words “ cause ” and “ ef¬ 
fect/' usually the obvious clues to the unifying relation in a para¬ 
graph of this kind, its purpose is to show the good effects that a lib¬ 
eral education can have upon the student. Si, the topic sentence, 
makes the general statement that liberal education (the cause) is 
profoundly concerned with skills and abilities (the effects). S2, a 
major particularizing sentence, makes it plain that these skills and 
abilities are the skills and abilities of the student as a human being. 
All the other sentences are minor particularizing ones that specify 
the particular effects of a liberal education, the things it enables the 
student to do. 


# Foerster, op. cit. 
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2. A general statement and its particulars 
of argument or proof 

In the following paragraph the relation between the topic 
sentence (Si) and the particularizing sentences is the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement and arguments to prove the statement’s 
truth: 


* A great part of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the effect of government. 2 It has its origins in the principles 
of society and the natural constitution of man. :i It existed prior 
to government, and would exist if the formality of government 
was abolished. 4 The mutual dependence and reciprocal interest 
which man has upon man, and all the parts of a civilized com¬ 
munity upon each other, create that great chain of connection 
which holds it together. 5 The landholder, the farmer, the man¬ 
ufacturer, the merchant, the tradesman, and every occupation 
prospers by the aid which each receives from the other, and 
from the whole. 6 Common interest regulates their concerns, and 
forms their law; and the laws which common usage ordains 
have a greater influence than the laws of government. 7 In fine, 
society performs for itself almost everything which is ascribed to 
government. 

The most general statement in the paragraph is the topic sen¬ 
tence: A great part of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the effect of government. In support of this generalization, Paine 
states his arguments. The unifying relation between the topic sen¬ 
tence and the particularizing sentences reveals the paragraph’s pur¬ 
pose: to convince the reader that the order which reigns among 
mankind is the result, not of government, but of the natural de¬ 
pendence of man upon man. 

3. A general statement and its particulars of definition 

The unifying relation between a general statement and its 
particulars of explanation is often the relation between a general 
word or phrase and the particulars that define it. Such general terms 

• From The Rights of Man , 1791, 1792, by Thomas Paine. 
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as intelligence, morality, perfection, beauty, democracy, and the like 
do not refer to objects we know by our senses, as the terms apple, 
knife, table do, but rather to broad ideas in our minds. Their broad¬ 
ness of reference makes such general terms capable of many mean¬ 
ings and hence capable of misleading or confusing the reader. If the 
writer’s purpose requires him to use a general term, it further re¬ 
quires him to define its particular meaning in his writing. Simple 
definition specifies the particulars that the writer intends the gen¬ 
eral term to stand for. In the following selection, for example, the 
writer carefully particularizes what he means by the general term 
knowing in the phrase knowing Greek and Roman antiquity: 

* When I speak of knowing Greek and Roman antiquity, 
therefore, as a help to knowing ourselves and the world, I mean 
more than a knowledge of so much vocabulary, so much gram¬ 
mar, so many portions of authors in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages; I mean knowing the Greeks and Romans, and their life 
and genius, and what they were and did in the world; what we 
get from them, and what is its value. 

Since the essay’s purpose is to convince us that knowing Greek and 
Roman antiquity is a necessary and important part of education, 
the writer must tell us exactly what he means by the term knowing. 

The following paragraph also shows how simple definition works; 
the phrase the perfect historian in Si is the general term whose 
meaning is particularized throughout the paragraph: 

•j- The perfect historian is he in whose work the character 
and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. 2 He relates no 
fact, he attributes no expression to his characters which is not 
authenticated by sufficient testimony. 3 But, by judicious selec¬ 
tion, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth these attrac¬ 
tions which have been usurped by fiction. 4 In his narrative a 
due subordination is observed: some transactions are promi¬ 
nent; others retire. 5 But the scale on which he represents them 
is increased or diminished, not according to the dignity of the 

• From “ Literature and Science " in Discourses in America, 1885, by Matthew 
Arnold. 

f From 44 History ” in Critical and Historical Essays, 1843, by Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. 
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persons concerned in them, but according to the degree in 
which they elucidate the condition of society and the nature of 
man. 6 He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. 7 But 
he also shows us the nation. 8 He considers no anecdote, no pe¬ 
culiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too insignificant for 
his notice which is not too insignificant to illustrate the opera¬ 
tion of laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the 
progress of the human mind. °Men will not merely be de¬ 
scribed, but will be made intimately known to us. 1C T he changes 
of manners will be indicated, not merely by a few general 
phrases or a few extracts from statistical documents, but by ap¬ 
propriate images presented in every line. 

Each of these sentences presents one particular of Macaulay’s defi¬ 
nition of the perfect historian: he must be truthful (S2) , selective 
(S3), discriminating (S4 ) t illuminating (S5), comprehensive (Ss6 
and 7), interpretive (S8) , analytical (S9) , and imaginative (S10). 
Macaulay’s purpose in this definition is to supply us with particular 
standards by which to measure the value of a historian’s work. 

In another kind of definition the unifying relation is the relation 
between a general statement that identifies a type, class, or group 
and the particularizing sentences that present instances, examples, 
or illustrations of the type, class, or group. Each such exemplifying 
particular has qualities or characteristics that are common to the per¬ 
sons, objects, or events in the general type or class. Thus, in the 
following paragraph, the type identified in the topic sentence is the 
sort of man whom Americans admire, trust , and are willing to fol¬ 
low (Si). S3, a major particularizing sentence, presents us with a 
simple definition of such a man — he must be self-respecting , decent , 
honorable , with a sense of fair-play. S4 adds the qualities of firmness 
and self-confidence in leadership to the definition, and S5 further 
specifies mother wit and resourcefulness. Included in these last two 
sentences and in all the minor particularizing sentences that make 
up the remainder of the paragraph are examples from American 
history of the qualities Americans admire and do not admire in their 

notable men: 

* The sort of man whom Americans admire, trust, and are 
willing to follow can be sketched with a few lines. 2 East and 

♦ Reprinted from The Hero in America by Dixon Wecter. Used by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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west, north and south, his portrait is familiar. 3 At the basic level 
he must be self-respecting, decent, honorable, with a sense of 
fair-play; no Machiavelli nor Mussolini need apply. 4 He must 
be firm and self-confident in leadership: Davy Crockett’s “ Be 
always sure you're right, then go ahead! ” is approved American 
doctrine whether in the headstrong and cocksure types we some¬ 
times follow, like Old Hickory and Theodore Roosevelt, or in 
the great characters of our imagination like Paul Bunyan and 
Huckleberry Finn. 5 Mother wit and resourcefulness we love. 
6 But a reputation for “ genius ” is unnecessary and may do the 
hero harm. 7 Brilliantly clever men like Alexander Hamilton 
and John Randolph of Roanoke, and pure intellectuals like 
John Quincy Adams (by the guess of educators given the high¬ 
est I.Q., 165, of all Americans in the Hall of Fame), are not ma¬ 
jor idols. 8 An able man must not glory in his cleverness. 9 By our 
standards one is sometimes allowed to “ put over a fast one — 
Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lincoln did, repeatedly - but 
he must not appear to relish the coup for its own sake. 10 Art 
must conceal art. 11 Jefferson understood this restraint just a lit¬ 
tle better than does his disciple Franklin Roosevelt. 12 A clod¬ 
hopper politician like Huey Long, boasting There aie not 
many people in the United States who are smarter than I am, 
and none in Louisiana,” did not understand it at all. 13 Long s 
scornful assertion that he could buy votes in his Legislature 
“ like sacks of potatoes,” to the country at large was equally bad 
politics. 14 Uncle Sam allows his favorites to be shrewd in a good 
cause, but there must be no avowal of cynicism in principle. 
15 (In modern movies, the hero may pull a fast one for the sake 
of his mother, or his girl friend, or some worthy ideal, but not 
for himself.) lc The backwoods always has a certain admiration 
for rustic rascality, and the metropolis loves a flippant wisecrack 
-but in America at large there is a pretty strong prejudice 

against the wise guy. 

A third kind of definition works by comparison and contrast of 
things that belong to the same general class. Because two or more 
things have elements in common, it is important that their differ¬ 
ences be made clear; otherwise the fact that they are alike in some 
ways may lead the reader to the conclusion that they are alike in all 
ways. The paragraph of comparison and contrast defines two or 
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more things at the same time and hence is necessarily made up of 
two or more sets of particulars — those that specify in what ways the 
things are alike and those that specify in what ways they are differ¬ 
ent. Consider, for example the following paragraph comparing and 
contrasting socialism and communism: 

* The distinction between Socialism, as represented by the 
various Socialist and Labour parties of Europe and the New 
World, and Communism, as represented by the Russians and 
the minority groups in other countries, is one of tactics and 
strategy rather than of objective. 2 Communism is indeed only 
Socialism pursued by revolutionary means and making its revo¬ 
lutionary method a canon of faith. 3 Communists, like other So¬ 
cialists, believe in the collective control and ownership of the 
vital means of production, and seek to achieve, through State 
action, the co-ordinated control of the economic forces of soci¬ 
ety. 4 They differ from other Socialists in believing that this con¬ 
trol can be secured, and its use in the interests of the workers 
insured, only by revolutionary action leading to the “ dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat ” and the creation of a new proletarian 
State as the instrument of change. 5 The existing States and par¬ 
liaments, which the orthodox Socialists seek to capture and use 
as agents of social transformation, the Communists denounce as 
purely capitalist institutions, which must be forcibly over¬ 
thrown before the constructive work of Socialism can even be¬ 
gin. “This doctrine, derived from Marx’s Communist manifesto 
of 1848, is forcibly developed by Lenin in his book, The State 
and Revolution (1917), which gives the clearest account of the 
underlying political theories of the Communist Party. 7 It fol¬ 
lows from this view that the orthodox Socialists, who seek to use 
the existing institutions of State and parliament as the agents 
of gradual socialization, are regarded by Communists as the 
worst enemies of the workers, and denounced with a vigour far 
exceeding that which is meted out to the defenders of capitalist 

society. 

Si, the topic sentence, contains the general statement of the para¬ 
graph: socialism and communism are alike (comparison) in their 

• From the article “ Socialism ” by G. D. H. Cole in the Encyclopedia Britan - 
nica, Fourteenth Edition. 
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objective, but differ (contrast) on the tactics and strategy of reach¬ 
ing the objective. All the other sentences in the paragraph supply 
the particulars that explain what the objective is and what the tac¬ 
tics and strategy are. Within the paragraph the writer uses such 
words and phrases as indicate exactly both the structure and the 
purpose of the paragraph: the distinction between (Si) , like (S3) , 
they differ (S4), and so on. The purpose of the paragraph is to 
make us understand that socialism and communism agree on their 



When the writer’s purpose requires him to define something that 
he thinks is unfamiliar to his readers, he tries to make it clear by 
comparing it to something already familiar to them. This way of ex¬ 
plaining something is known as definition by analogy. It differs from 
definition by comparison and contrast in an important way. In the 
latter, the things referred to are of the same kind or class; though 
they are unlike in some respects, they are essentially similar. On the 
other hand, analogy compares things that have elements of similar¬ 
ity but are not of the same kind or class, and hence are essentially 
different: a baseball and an orange, for example, are alike in size 
and shape, but are otherwise entirely unlike. The unifying relation 
in a paragraph that makes this sort of comparison is the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement and its particulars of analogy; the unfa¬ 
miliar is defined in terms of what is familiar. Thus the author of 
the paragraph below states in the first chapter of his book: The 
treatment of the various issues raised will be popular throughout . I 
shall avoid technical terms and assume in the reader no previous ac¬ 
quaintance with the subjects under discussion . In order to follow 
this rule he makes frequent use of analogy. For example, when he 
discusses Freud’s theories of psychoanalysis, he has this to say: 

# Freud’s general view requires us to conceive of the self after 
the model of two families dwelling upon different floors of the 
same house. 2 The family on the first floor, which is the abode of 
the conscious self, are respectable, orderly, law-abiding folk, 
whose object is to keep themselves to themselves, to stand well 
with their neighbours and to preserve unsullied from the world 
their reputation for respectability. 3 The ground floor, the un¬ 
conscious, is occupied by a much larger family of a disreputa- 

• From Guide to Modern Thought, 1933, by C. E. M. Joad. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of A. D. Peters. 
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ble character. 4 Many of its members belonged at one time to 
the first-floor family, but were dismissed as being unfit for its 
society and like fallen angels sent to dwell in the dungeons be¬ 
low. 5 They were primitive, passionate and intensely selfish. 
6 Their one preoccupation is the gratification of their desires, 
which are predominantly sexual, and, the more effectively to 
achieve this end, they endeavour to return to the first floor, 
where they hope to secure wider scope and more publicity. 
7 This endeavour is regarded with consternation by the first- 
floor family, who, in their anxiety to keep themselves to them¬ 
selves, have hired a sort of policeman and planted him on the 
staircase to guard the approach to the door. 8 This policeman is 
called the censor. 9 It is his business to prevent any of the unruly 
elements in the unconscious, of which the conscious self would 
feel ashamed, from obtaining access to the conscious. ^Some¬ 
times he is successful in his attempt and the primitive uncon¬ 
scious desire is kept under. ^Sometimes, however, he is unable 
completely to bar the way, and the unconscious desire succeeds 
in making its way up and appearing in the conscious. 12 In this 
latter event, however, the censor usually manages to purify the 
unconscious desire in the course of transit, so that, if an inhab¬ 
itant of the ground floor does manage to elevate himself on to 
the first floor he has to submit, as it were, to a process of being 
cleaned up and made respectable en route. 13 This process of 
purifying unconscious elements which subsequently appear in 
consciousness is known as ‘ sublimation.’ 14 Sublimation will en¬ 
tirely change the apparent character of a desire which has un¬ 
dergone the sublimating process, so that an unconscious desire 
to elope with your next-door neighbour’s wife may appear in 
consciousness as a sudden aversion from pickled onions. 

Having compared the self in Freud’s theory to two families living 
on different floors of the same house (Si), Joad proceeds through¬ 
out the rest of the paragraph to use comparisons from everyday liv¬ 
ing, not only to make it easy for the reader to grasp Freud’s theory, 
but also to supply the particulars of the theory. Thus the conscious 
part of the self is the family living on the first floor, and the uncon¬ 
scious part of the self is the family living on the ground or base¬ 
ment floor (S2). The details of the difference between the two parts 
of the self are supplied by Ss2-6. Their relations to each other are 
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made specific in SS7-14, where such technical and unfamiliar terms 
as censor and sublimation are made plain by comparing them with 
and relating them to familiar objects or concepts. 

This analogy, it will be noted, with its account of the two families 
and the policeman comes close to being a narrative; and analogy 
does, indeed, often use the particulars of narrative illustration and 
anecdote to clarify and explain a general statement. For example, S3 
of the following supplies narrative particulars in support of the gen¬ 
eral statement in Si, the topic sentence of the paragraph: 

* The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 2 As 
no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him, 
so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere made use¬ 
ful to him. 3 The stag in the fable admired his horns and blamed 
his feet, but when the hunter came, his feet saved him, and aft¬ 
erwards, caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed him. 4 Every 
man in his lifetime needs to thank his faults. 


4. A general statement 

and its particulars of analysis 

We need to consider, finally, the kind of paragraph whose 
unifying relation is that between a general statement and its particu¬ 
lars of analysis. The analytical paragraph explains its general state¬ 
ment by breaking down the complex into the simple. It does much 
what the scientist does when he reduces a chemical compound into 
its elements in order to show how the combination of these makes 
the compound what it is. Since analysis is so much the method of the 
scientist, a good deal of scientific writing naturally uses the method. 
For example: 

f Plant growth has four basic needs: light, air, water, and a 
comparatively small supply of such chemical elements as mag¬ 
nesium, phosphorus, sulphur, silicon, and others. 2 The plant 
takes from the air the materials which it needs most to build its 
structure. s Since the chemical reaction within its cells must take 
place in solution, water is stored in them and the turgidity of 
these cells gives rigidity to the plant structure. 4 Light furnishes 

* From " Compensation ” in Essays, 1841, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
f Harrison, op. cit. 
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the energy with which the plant absorbs carbon atoms from 
carbon dioxide molecules taken from the air. 5 With these car¬ 
bon atoms and hydrogen and oxygen atoms from water and 
air, the plant builds starches and sugars which furnish most of 
the chemical energy used by man. 

The purpose of the paragraph is to explain the complex structure 
of plants. It works to its purpose by showing us what elements are 
necessary to the plant’s growth and how they combine to make the 
plant what it is. This simple kind of analysis is common in prose 
that deals with other than scientific matters. We otten find it in bi¬ 
ography, for example, when the writer is analyzing personality or 
character. Consider the following paragraph, part of an analysis of 
the personality of Richard Wagner, the nineteenth century German 
composer of operas: 

* He was a monster of conceit. 2 Never for one minute did he 
look at the world or at people, except in relation to himself. 
3 He was not only the most important person in the world, to 
himself; in his own eyes he was the only person who existed. 
4 He believed himself to be one of the greatest dramatists in the 
world, one of the greatest thinkers, and one of the greatest com¬ 
posers. To hear him talk, he was Shakespeare, Beethoven, and 
Plato, rolled into one. °And you would have had no difficulty in 
hearing him talk. 7 He was one of the most exhausting conversa¬ 
tionalists who ever lived. 8 An evening with him was an evening 
spent in listening to a monologue. ^Sometimes he was brilliant; 
sometimes he was maddeningly tiresome. 10 But whether he was 
being brilliant or dull, he had one sole topic of conversation: 
himself. 11 What he thought and what he did. 

The purpose of the paragraph is to bring us to accept the general 
statement in the topic sentence (Si) that Wagner was a monster of 
conceit. The rest of the paragraph breaks this statement down into 
the particulars of behavior that composed his conceit. 

Besides analysis that breaks down the complex into its particular 
and simple elements, there is a kind of analysis that explains its gen¬ 
eral statement by breaking down the complex into a sequence of 

• From Of Men and Music , 1937, by Deems Taylor. Reprinted by permissioo 
of the publishers, Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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particular events. Analysis of this kind is termed narrative analysis 
because, like narrative, it arranges its particulars in the order of 
their occurrence in time. The paragraph of narrative analysis, as we 
might expect, is a standard one in works of history and biography. 
In the following paragraph, for example, the dates indicate the uni¬ 
fying relation; so do such words as during , at the time, modern, and 

later: 


* England, which became during the eighteenth century the 
greatest European manufacturing center, profited most exten¬ 
sively from foreign technical skill. ^During William the Con- 
' queror’s reign (1066-1087), and later under that of Edward III 
(1327-1377), Flemish weavers had established the textile indus¬ 
try in England. 3 During Edward I’s reign (1272-1307), foreign 
artisans, principally Dutch, minted the currency, and foreign¬ 
ers, particularly Germans and Bretons, played a considerable 
role in the development of the mining industry. 4 Of even 
greater importance was the influence on modern English indus¬ 
try of the colonies of Protestant refugees who came from the 
Netherlands at the time of Alva’s persecutions (1568) , and over 
a hundred years later from France on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

Narrative analysis which explains the workings of a process or 
mechanism is known as process analysis. The following paragraph is 
typical; note that after the general statement in the first clause of Si, 
the time order of the particulars is indicated by once (Si), after a 
time (S2), gradually (S3), and at first and at a later period (S5) : 

f Our lobster has not always been what we see it; it was once 
an egg, a semi-fluid mass of yolk, not so big as a pin’s head, 
contained in a transparent membrane, and exhibiting not the 
least trace of any one of those organs whose multiplicity and 
complexity in the adult are so surprising. 2 After a time, a deli¬ 
cate patch of cellular membrane appeared upon one face of this 
yolk, and that patch was the foundation of the whole creature, 
the clay out of which it would be molded. 3 Gradually investing 

# From A History of Europe, 1500-1815, 1928, by James Edward Gillespie. Re¬ 
printed by permission of the publishers, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 

f From “On the Study of Zoology” in Lay Sermons and Addresses, 1870, by 
Thomas Henry Huxley. 
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The topic sentence (Si) states generally that there are four main 
attitudes which religious opinion may adopt towards the world of 
social institutions and economic relations. The classes of opinion are 
particularized in the rest of the paragraph: the first in S2, the sec¬ 
ond in S3, the third in S4, and the fourth in S5. But S5, we need to 
note, is a major particularizing sentence whose support from the mi¬ 
nor particularizing sentences Ss6 and 7 throws a good deal of empha¬ 
sis upon it. In short, the paragraph’s purpose is not merely analysis 
for the sake of classifying the different attitudes: it intends by its 
emphasis on the final attitude to make it the most important one of 
the four, the one we are meant to favor. 

We can conclude this discussion of unity in the paragraph by ob¬ 
serving that in many paragraphs the unifying relation between the 
topic sentence and the particularizing sentence is plainly indicated 
by directive words or phrases — the cause-effect relation, for example, 
by such words as because, accordingly , consequently, for, hence, so, 
then, therefore, thus, and by such phrases as the cause is, the effect is, 
as a result, for this reason, in consequence. Phrases that point to the 
exemplifying relation are for example, for instance, a case in point, 
by way of illustration. 

C. COHERENCE IN THE PARAGRAPH 

The writer’s purpose in a paragraph compels him to ex¬ 
plain in particularizing sentences the idea he presents in the topic 
sentence. The unity that results from the relation between the topic 
sentence and particularizing sentences is, so to speak, vertical: we 
read the topic sentence as though it were repeated with each of the 
major particularizing sentences (see page 45). But the unifying re¬ 
lation is horizontal as well as vertical; it results in what we term co¬ 
herence in the paragraph, that is, it makes the connections of 
thought between the particularizing sentences so that, as in the se¬ 
lection below, S2 is bound to S3, S3 to S4, S4 to S5, and so on. This 
coherence may be provided by repetition of words, by the use of 
synonyms or pronouns, by directive words or phrases (such as also, 
moreover, in addition, however, but) , or simply by the logical se¬ 
quence of ideas or details. No matter how numerous the particular¬ 
izing sentences, the effect of the links is to keep the general idea of 
the paragraph always before us so that we are aware of the unifying 
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relations (a) between the topic sentence and the particularizing sen¬ 
tences and (b) among the particularizing sentences themselves. In 
the following paragraph we can see how numerous such verbal links 
can be and how tightly they bind together the sentences: 

* The one common note of all this country is the haunting 
presence of the ocean. 2 A great faint sound of breakers follows 
you high up into the inland canons; the roar of water dwells 
in the clean, empty rooms of Monterey as in a shell upon the 
chimney; go where you will, you have but to pause and listen 
to hear the voice of the Pacific. 3 You pass out of the town to the 
southwest, and mount the hill among pine woods. 4 Glade, 
thicket, and grove surround you. 5 You follow winding sandy 
tracks that lead nowhither. 6 You see a deer; a multitude of quail 
arises. 7 But the sound of the sea still follows you as you advance, 
like that of wind among the trees, only harsher and stranger to 
the ear; and when at length you gain the summit, out breaks on 
every hand and with freshened vigour, that same unending, 
distant, whispering rumble of the ocean; for now you are on the 
top of Monterey peninsula, and the noise no longer only mounts 
to you from behind along the beach towards Santa Cruz, but 
from your right also, round by Chinatown and Pinos light¬ 
house, and from down before you to the mount of the Carmello 
River. 8 The woodland is begirt with thundering surges. 9 The 
silence that immediately surrounds you where you stand is not 
so much broken as it is haunted by this distant, circling rumor. 
10 It sets your senses upon edge; you strain your attention; you 
are clearly and unusually conscious of small sounds near at 
hand; you walk listening like an Indian hunter; and that voice 
of the Pacific is a sort of disquieting company to you in your 
walk. 

Stevenson’s purpose in this paragraph is to show that no matter 
where one goes or what one does in the countryside near the Pacific, 
one is haunted by the sound of the ocean. Merely by following even 
one word from the topic sentence (Si) through the paragraph, we 
can see how he binds together the particularizing sentences that sup¬ 
port this general statement. The word note in the topic sentence 
becomes successively sound, roar, and voice in S2; sound again, 

• From Across the Plains, 1892, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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■rumble, and noise in S7; thundering in S8; rumor in S9; and voice 
again in S10. All this country (Si) is particularized by canons, Mon¬ 
terey, and go where you will in S2; town, hill, woods in S3; glade, 
thicket, grove in S4; tracks in S5; summit, Monterey peninsula, 
beach, Santa Cruz, Chinatown, Pinos lighthouse, and Carmello 
River in S7; woodland in S8; and where you stand in S9. So, too, 
haunting presence (Si) is particularized from sentence to sentence: 
faint and as in a shell in S2; like zuind among the trees and unend - 
ing, distant whispering in S7; haunted, distant, circling rumor in 
S9; and disquieting company in S10. Finally, ocean in the topic 
sentence appears as breakers, water, and Pacific in S2; sea and 
ocean in S7; surges in S8; and Pacific in S10. 

These words and phrases all derived from the general idea in the 
topic sentence link the particularizing sentences to the topic sentence 
and to one another. Thus the topic sentence, though differing radi¬ 
cally from the other sentences in the paragraph, does not stand apart 
from them. On the contrary, it forces itself among them and upon 
the reader’s attention by spreading itself in word and phrase from 
sentence to sentence. In this way it so pervades the entire paragraph 
that the reader never loses sight of its general idea. 

d. EMPHASIS IN THE PARAGRAPH 

The relation between topic sentence and the particulariz¬ 
ing sentences supplies not only the unifying and cohesive force in 
the paragraph; it supplies an emphasizing force as well. The very 
fact that the topic sentence is unique — a general statement in con¬ 
trast to the particularizing statements that support it — focuses our 
attention upon it. In addition, the unifying and cohesive force 
makes us read the paragraph as though the topic sentence were 
repeated with each particularizing sentence, and the general idea 
is thus emphasized as many times as there are particularizing sen¬ 
tences supporting it. This emphasis on the general idea enables 
readers to come away from even a very long paragraph with a clear 
and full grasp of its purpose instead of with an impression of ran¬ 
dom and isolated particulars. 

An even more obvious device for emphasis is repetition, when the 
writer hammers the general idea home to us by restating it in some¬ 
what different words within the paragraph. In the paragraph from 
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Paine (page 50), for example, S7 is substantially a restatement of 
the topic sentence (Si) and the first part of S2: 

1 A great part of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the effect of government. 2 It has its origins in the principles 
of society . . . 7 In fine, society performs for itself almost every¬ 
thing which is ascribed to government. 

The topic sentence is further emphasized by its position in the 
paragraph. Frequently it is the first sentence in the paragraph and 
thus impresses itself at once upon the reader's mind. Almost as often, 
it is the last sentence in the paragraph, standing out boldly as the 
peak up to which the particularizing sentences have led. 

In putting the topic sentence last the writer sacrifices the em¬ 
phasis by repetition that comes from beginning with the topic sen¬ 
tence. He may gain, however, by emphasis, by position, and by crea¬ 
tion of suspense or anticipation in the reader’s mind until the topic 
sentence can pull the particulars together. The topic sentence in a 
paragraph of this kind is generally implicit, hovering invisibly but 
powerfully over the particularizing sentences until it is explicitly 
stated as the paragraph’s concluding sentence. In some paragraphs 
the concluding topic sentence may be omitted altogether, as in the 

following: 

* In a school of salmon running up a turbulent river and 
leaping waterfalls to spawn there are some that were born too 
weak for such a severe test. 2 These cannot endure to the end, 
and so they fail to propagate. 3 If a hundred seeds from spruce 
trees are lying in the soil of a vacant spot in the woods, they are 
not all alike; some have a weaker apparatus in their nuclei than 
others. 4 When these sprout, they are doomed to failure; for the 
trees from other seeds can put out roots and climb for sunshine 
somewhat faster. 

Here the facts imply the same general conclusion: in the life of 
nature the inherently weak perish; only the strong survive. This is 
the general idea we deduce from the facts in the particularizing sen¬ 
tences; it is an idea implied so plainly that we know it without its 

# From Evolution for John Doe by Henshaw Ward. Copyright, 1925* 1 95 ^» used 
by special permission of the publishers. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
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being explicitly stated in the paragraph. Actually, however, the 
paragraph as it was originally written did have a concluding topic 
sentence which makes explicit the unifying relation between the 
general statement and its particulars: 


. . . °So always in the struggle for existence: weakness is not 
excused and can never endure; it disappears. 

To understand the paragraph more easily the reader should recall 
these elements of paragraph construction: 

1. The paragraph contains two, or sometimes three or four, kinds 
of sentences; the first two are the topic sentence and the particular¬ 
izing sentences (major and minor) ; of the other two, one may be a 
sentence or sentences announcing the paragraph’s purpose, and the 
other may be a transitional sentence or sentences. 

2. The writer s general response to his experience is explicitly 
stated in the topic sentence or else is plainly implied in a topic sen¬ 
tence understood but not stated. 

3 * ^ l le general statement of the topic sentence is explained or sup¬ 
ported by the particularizing sentences. 

4 * The topic sentence and the particularizing sentences are fused 
into a unit of communication by a specific unifying relation such as 
that between a general statement and its particulars of cause or ef¬ 
fect, ol argument or proof, of definition, or of analysis. 

5. By means of verbal or logical links, coherence is established be- 
tw een the topic sentence and the particularizing sentences and be¬ 
tween one particularizing sentence and the next, so that the general 
idea of the paragraph is always evident. 

6. Because ol the implicit or explicit repetition of the topic sen¬ 
tence s general idea throughout the paragraph and often by means 
of the topic sentence’s position in the paragraph, the general idea is 
emphatically impressed upon the reader’s mind. 

In short, purpose dictates structure. Unity, coherence, and em¬ 
phasis not only impose form upon the writer’s experience: they so 
shape the readers response as to make him share the writer’s experi¬ 
ence and his attitudes toward the experience. 
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6. THE STRUCTURE 

OF THE COMPLEX PARAGRAPH 

Because purpose dictates structure, the structure of the 
paragraph is often more complex than our previous discussion 
would lead us to believe. Simple paragraph structure sets up only 
one unifying relation: every one of the particularizing sentences in 
the paragraph is a major one that directly explains the general state¬ 
ment in the topic sentence. In the complex paragraph, however, the 
writer’s purpose forces him to explain some or even all of the major 
particularizing sentences by minor particularizing sentences. Under 
these circumstances, the unifying relation between each major par¬ 
ticularizing sentence and its minor particularizing sentences is likely 
to be wholly different from the relation between the topic sentence 

and its major particularizing sentences. 

Let us suppose for example, that a man sets out to write a para¬ 
graph whose purpose is to develop this topic sentence: Universal 
Military Training is an immediate necessity for the safety of the 
United States. The unifying relation between the topic sentence and 
the major particularizing sentences will of course be the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement and its particulars of argument or pi oof. 

Just what is meant, the writer begins in a major particularizing 
sentence, by the phrase “ Universal Military Training f He then 
proceeds to give u$ the definition in several minor particularizing 

sentences. 

Now he turns to his first argument: Universal Military Training 
is an immediate necessity because the situation of the United States 
in the world today is a dangerous one. Some explanation of the situ¬ 
ation is required, and so the writer supplies the explanatory par¬ 
ticulars, first in minor particularizing sentences of narrative analy¬ 
sis that explain how the United States got into its present situation, 
and then in further minor particularizing sentences that show the 

danger of the situation. 

Having analyzed the situation, he proceeds to his next argument 
in the following major particularizing sentence: To meet the present 
danger, Universal Military Training would be a better instrument 
of national defense than the draft is. A comparison and contrast is 
implied in this sentence: the particulars of comparison and contrast 
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are presented in minor particularizing sentences whose purpose is to 
explain the superiority of Universal Military Training to the draft. 

The writer’s final major particularizing sentence argues: A fail¬ 
ure to set up Universal Military Training would be disastrous to the 
United States. If this statement is to be convincing, he must specify 
in minor particularizing sentences just what the disastrous effects of 
the failure would be. The unifying relation he uses, therefore, is the 
relation between a general statement of cause and the particular ef¬ 
fects of the cause. 

In summary, the unifying relation in the paragraph as a whole is 
that between a general statement and its particulars of argument as 
given in the major particularizing sentences, but the unifying rela¬ 
tions between these and the minor particularizing sentences are suc¬ 
cessively those of simple definition, analysis, comparison and con¬ 
trast, and cause and effect. These smaller structures within the larger 
stiucture make the paragraph complex — a complexity, however, 
that is essential to the achievement of the writer’s purpose. In short, 
purpose dictates not only the unifying relation between the topic 
sentence and the major particularizing sentences, but also the rela¬ 
tions between major particularizing sentences and minor particu¬ 
larizing sentences. 

Consider next the following paragraph: 


* The outstanding and most superficially obvious property 
of light is its tendency to travel in straight lines — we all are fa¬ 
miliar with the straight outline of the beam of a searchlight, 
and the straight shafts of light which the sun shoots through a 


hole in the clouds, and we all shield our eyes from a strong light 
by interposing an opaque object. 2 This led the early scientists 
to suppose that light consisted of a shower of small particles, 

ect like shot from a gun. 3 Newton 
adopted this view and elaborated it in his Corpuscular Theory 
of Light; he supposed that we see the sun because it is continu¬ 
ally throwing off little bits of itself, some of which enter our 
eyes — just as we smell ammonia through its continually throw¬ 
ing off little bits of ammonia, some of which enter our noses. 


emitted from a luminous obj 


The purpose of the paragraph as a whole is to make clear to the 
general reader the corpuscular theory of light. To this end, Si makes 

* From The New Background of Science , 1933, by Sir James Jeans. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers, Cambridge University Press. 
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the general statement that the tendency of light is to travel in 
straight lines, and this statement is supported by three particulars 
of illustration from the reader’s everyday experience. Si uses, there¬ 
fore, the unifying relation between a general statement and its par¬ 
ticulars of illustration. S2 states the effect of such everyday observa¬ 
tion of light: early scientists concluded that light consisted of small 
particles. Hence the unifying relation in the paragraph so far is that 
between a cause (Si) and its effect (S2). Within S2, however, the 
major purpose of the paragraph — to make clear the corpuscular 
theory of light for the general reader — is further developed by 
analogy: a shower of particles from a luminous object is compared 
with a charge of shot from a gun. S3 says again by analogy that a 
luminous object, the sun, seems to be throwing off little bits of it¬ 
self, but adds that, according to Newton, we see the sun because lit¬ 
tle bits of it enter our eyes: here again is a general statement of ef¬ 
fect supported by a particular of cause. The three sentences together 
add up to a general statement supported by particulars of defini¬ 
tion: by the corpuscular theoiy of light is meant that (a) light trav¬ 
els in straight lines, (b) the straight lines are showers of particles 
emitted by luminous objects, and (c) we see the luminous objects 
because some of their particles enter our eyes. It should be noted 
that S3, still striving to make the theory clear to the reader, ends 
with an analogy between bits of sun that enter the eyes and bits of 
ammonia that enter the nose. 

The unifying relation in the paragraph as a whole is definition; 
this is supported by that of cause-effect; this in turn, is supported by 
illustration and analogy. The paragraph thus makes use of four 
distinct unifying relations, each serving in its own way and in its 
proper place the writer’s purpose of making clear the corpuscular 
theory of light to the general reader. 



THE LENGTH OF PARAGRAPHS 


That paragraphs differ a good deal in length is the obvious 
result of the purposes they are meant to serve. Complex paragraphs 
are generally longer than simple paragraphs because the former re¬ 
quire a number of minor particularizing sentences for the achieve¬ 
ment of the writer’s purpose. Nevertheless, the observant reader will 
have noticed in contemporary magazines and books that paragraphs 
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are a good deal shorter, generally speaking, than are the paragraphs 
in the writing of the past. 

This is not to say that writers in our time are more simple-minded 
than writers of the past, but that their writing, aimed at a wider 
audience than the writers of the past had, accommodates itself to 
the wider audience. The writer of the past knew pretty definitely 
what degree of education his smaller audience had, and he could 
write with greater assurance of being understood. The modern 
writer has far less certain knowledge of his audience's capacity to 
understand him. He knows that millions can read, but he also knows 
that the ability to read is no longer a certain guide to the intel¬ 
lectual capacity of his audience. 

To attract and hold this wider audience, the modern writer and 
the editors of magazines and books avoid setting solid blocks of 
print before it. The long complex paragraph that would take up an 
unbroken column or two of print in a magazine, or a page or two 
in a book, may look so forbidding as to repel the average reader. 
Hence the shorter paragraphs of much modern writing: what the 
writer says in these short paragraphs may be word for word what he 
might have printed as a long paragraph, but the breaking up of the 
long paragraph into a group of short ones makes what he is saying 
look like easier reading. 

The breaking up of a long paragraph into a number of short ones 
is a simple matter: the writer or editor merely sets off the topic sen¬ 
tence as a paragraph by itself and then sets off each major particular¬ 
izing sentence with its minor particularizing sentences in a separate 
paragraph. What was originally, then, a long, complex paragraph 
made up of a variety of unifying relations becomes a string of short, 
simple paragraphs, each containing only one unifying relation. By 
way of illustration, here is an originally long and complex paragraph 
broken up into a group of short and simple paragraphs.* 

# The instinctive foundation of the intellectual life is curi¬ 
osity, which is found among animals in its elementary forms. 

2 Intelligence demands an alert curiosity, but it must be of a 
certain kind. 2 The sort that leads village neighbors to try to 
peer through curtains after dark has no very high value. 8 The 
widespread interest in gossip is inspired, not by a love of knowl- 

• From Education and the Good Life by Bertrand Russell. Copyright R 114780, 
> 953 * by Bertrand Russell by permission of Liveright Publishing Corp. 
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edge, but by malice; no one gossips about other people’s secret 
virtues, but only about their vices. Accordingly, most gossip is 
untrue, but care is taken not to verify it. 5 Our neighbor’s sins, 
like the consolations of religion, are so agreeable that we do not 
stop to scrutinize the evidence closely. 

j Curiosity properly so called, on the other hand, is inspired 
by a genuine love of knowledge. 2 You may see this impulse, in a 
moderately pure form, at work in a cat which has been brought 
into a strange room, and proceeds to smell every corner and 
every piece of furniture. 3 You will see it also in children, who 
are passionately interested when a drawer or cupboard, usually 
closed, is opened for their inspection. Animals, machines, thun¬ 
derstorms, and all forms of manual work arouse the curiosity 
of children, whose thirst for knowledge puts the most intelligent 
adult to shame. 

4 This impulse grows weaker with advancing years, until at 
last what is unfamiliar inspires only disgust, with no desire for 
a closer acquaintance. 2 This is the stage at which people an¬ 
nounce that the country is going to the dogs, and that “ things 
are not what they were in my young days.” 3 The thing which is 
not the same as it was in that far-off time is the speaker’s curi¬ 
osity. 

5 And with the death of curiosity we may reckon that active 
intelligence, also, has died. 

At first glance, the short, simple paragraphs look like easier read¬ 
ing than a long, complex one would be. True enough, it is easier 
to take in the purpose of one simple paragraph with a single unify¬ 
ing relation than one complex paragraph with many unifying rela¬ 
tions. But many short paragraphs made out of a long one put the 
reader to the task of relating their topic sentences to the general 
statement they are meant to explain. Though he finds it easy to read 
one simple paragraph at a time, he finds it not so easy to discover 
the unity in a string of such paragraphs. For example, by the time 
he has finished reading the fourth paragraph of the re-edited Russell 
quotation above, his eye will have started and stopped at four indi¬ 
vidual paragraph indentations, and he may well have lost any sense 
of the relation between the most general statement (Pi) of the quo¬ 
tation and the less general statement (P./,Si) which is the topic sen¬ 
tence of the fourth paragraph. 
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On the other hand, the very fact that a complex paragraph is 
printed in one block tells the reader that its thought is all one. He 
reads successfully, then, not because the writer or editor has pre¬ 
viously broken down complex paragraphs into simple ones for his 
benefit — often a dubious benefit — but because he himself analyzes 
complex paragraphs as he encounters them in his reading. Once he 
discovers the unifying relation between the topic sentence and the 
major particularizing sentences, discovers the unifying relations be¬ 
tween the major particularizing sentences and the minor particular¬ 
izing sentences, he grasps the purpose of the paragraph as a whole 
no matter how long and complex it may be. We turn now to a de¬ 
tailed sample analysis of this selection in its original form. 

SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

* The instinctive foundation of the intellectual life is 
curiosity, which is found among animals in its elementary forms. 
^Intelligence demands an alert curiosity, but it must be of a 
certain kind. 3 The sort that leads village neighbors to try to 
peer through curtains after dark has no very high value. 4 The 
widespread interest in gossip is inspired, not by a love of knowl¬ 
edge, but by malice; no one gossips about other people’s secret 
virtues, but only about their secret vices. Accordingly, most 
gossip is untrue, but care is taken not to verify it. °Our neigh¬ 
bor’s sins, like the consolations of religion, are so agreeable that 
we do not stop to scrutinize the evidence closely. 7 Curiosity 
properly so called, on the other hand, is inspired by a genuine 
love of knowledge. 8 You may see this impulse, in a moderately 
pure form, at work in a cat which has been brought into a 
strange room, and proceeds to smell every corner and every piece 
of furniture. u You will see it also in children, who are passion¬ 
ately interested when a drawer or cupboard, usually closed, is 
opened for their inspection. 10 Animals, machines, thunder¬ 
storms, and all forms of manual work arouse the curiosity of 
children, whose thirst for knowledge puts the most intelligent 
adult to shame. “This impulse grows weaker with advancing 
years, until at last what is unfamiliar inspires only disgust, with 
no desire for a closer acquaintance. 12 This is the stage at which 
people announce that the country is going to the dogs, and that 

• Ibid. 
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“ things are not what they were in my young days.” 13 The thing 
which is not the same as it was in that far-off time is the speak¬ 
er’s curiosity. 14 And with the death of curiosity we may reckon 
that active intelligence, also, has died. 


The purpose of the paragraph as expressed in the main clause of 
the topic sentence (Si) is to define curiosity as the foundation of 
the intellectual life or active intelligence. This idea is supported by 


all the particularizing sentences in the paragraph. Once the topic 
sentence has emphatically impressed itself upon us — it is the first 
sentence in the paragraph - we see all the particularizing sentences 
in direct relation to it. Of the thirteen particularizing sentences in 
the paragraph, four-Ss2, 7, 11, and 14-are of major importance 
because they directly support the topic sentence and make clear the 
purpose of the paragraph. The unifying relation between these sen¬ 
tences and the topic sentence is one of simple definition: 


1 The instinctive foundation of the intellectual life is curi¬ 
osity, which is found among animals in its elementary forms, 
intelligence demands an alert curiosity, but it must be of a 
certain kind. 7 Curiosity properly so called ... is inspired by a 
genuine love of knowledge. lx This impulse grows weaker with 
advancing years, until at last what is unfamiliar inspires only 
disgust, with no desire for a closer acquaintance. 14 And with 
the death of curiosity we may reckon that active intelligence, 

also, has died. 


Considered as a paragraph in themselves, these five sentences de¬ 
fine intellectual curiosity as the first requisite of intelligence. S2 be¬ 
gins to set the limits of the definition by saying that curiosity must 
be of a certain kind. S7 goes on to specify the kind as a genuine love 
of knowledge. S11 further limits the definition by saying that curi¬ 
osity is impermanent: it weakens with advancing years. S14 further 
defines intelligence by limiting its activity to the life of curiosity: 
when curiosity dies, then intelligence dies. In short, the sentences 
establish the first requisite of intelligence as a genuine and undimin¬ 
ishing love of knowledge. 

The cohesive force of the unifying relation links the sentences to¬ 
gether by repeating the key words of the topic sentence. For exam¬ 
ple, curiosity is repeated in S2, is the first word in S7, becomes this 
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impulse in Sn, and is repeated in S14; intelligence in S2 goes back 
to intellectual life in Si and is repeated in S14. 

These sentences are, then, the solid backbone of the paragraph; 
without them it falls apart, as may be seen by omitting them. 

In contrast to the other five sentences, the remaining nine as a 
group have no unified meaning. With S11 omitted, for example, 
Ssio and 12, read together, would seem to be saying that children’s 
thirst for knowledge is the stage at which people announce that the 
country is going to the dogs. These sentences are of secondary im¬ 
portance in the paragraph. Of little value in separation from the 
others, their real value rises from their relation to the four major 
particularizing sentences, from the fact that they give support to and 
thereby increase the effectiveness of these sentences in the achieve¬ 
ment of the paragraph s purpose. S2, for example, the first of the 
major particularizing sentences, is supported by the minor particu¬ 
larizing sentences, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The relation is of a general state¬ 
ment to particulars of argument that prove what kind of curiosity 
is not characteristic of intelligence: 

2 Intelligence demands an alert curiosity, but it must be of a 
certain kind. 3 The sort that leads village neighbors to try to 
peer through curtains after dark has no very high value. 4 The 
widespread interest in gossip is inspired, not by a love of knowl¬ 
edge, but by malice; no one gossips about other people’s secret 
virtues, but only about their secret vices. Accordingly, most 
gossip is untrue, but care is taken not to verify it. 6 Our neigh¬ 
bor’s sins, like the consolations of religion, are so agreeable that 
we do nor stop to scrutinize the evidence closely. 

The next major particularizing sentence, S7, says that curiosity is 
a genuine love of knowledge. The author links this sentence with 
the previous ones by repeating the phrase love of knowledge (S4) 
and by the directive phrase on the other hand which points the 
reader to the positive definition that follows immediately in S7. This 
sentence has the support of the minor particularizing sentences, Ss8, 
9, and 10. The relation is one of a general statement to its particu¬ 
lars of illustration: 


7 Curiosity properly so called, on the other hand, is inspired 
by a genuine love of knowledge . 8 You may see this impulse, in a 
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moderately pure form, at work in a cat which has been brought 
to a strange room, and proceeds to smell every corner and every 
piece of furniture. 9 You will see it also in children, who are pas¬ 
sionately interested when a drawer or cupboard, usually closed, 
is opened for their inspection. 10 Animals, machines, thunder¬ 
storms, and all forms of manual work arouse the curiosity of 
children, whose thirst for knowledge puts the most intelligent 
adult to shame. 

The minor particularizing sentences prove that curiosity as a genu¬ 
ine love of knowledge (S7) is instinctive. Even animals (S8) and 
children (Ssg and 10), as their behavior shows, are naturally moved 
by this impulse to knowledge. These sentences, therefore, not only 
define curiosity by illustration, but prove the statement in the topic 
sentence (Si) that curiosity is the instinctive foundation of the in¬ 
tellectual life. The direct relation and close connection of these 
minor particularizing sentences, Ss8, 9, and 10, to the major particu¬ 
larizing sentence, 7, and through this, their relation and connection 
to the topic sentence, may be seen by reading the topic sentence with 
SS7, 8, 9, and 10. 

Russell now wishes to show the connection between curiosity and 
intelligence: that the weakening and death of intellectual curiosity 
in the adult means the weakening and death of active intelligence. 
He begins to establish this idea in the next major particularizing 
sentence, S11, and supports this sentence by the minor particulariz¬ 
ing sentences, Si2 and Si3. The unifying relation here is that of a 
general statement of cause to the particular effects of the cause: 

11 This impulse grows weaker with advancing years, until at 
last what is unfamiliar inspires only disgust, with no desire for 
a closer acquaintance. 12 This is the stage at which people an¬ 
nounce that the country is going to the dogs, and that “ things 
are not what they were in my young days." 13 The thing which 
is not the same as it was in that far-off time is the speaker’s 
curiosity. 

That these minor particularizing sentences, though now at quite 
a distance from the topic sentence, are still governed by the force of 
the unifying relation as exerted through the major particularizing 
sentence, S11, may be noted by reading the topic sentence with 
them. 
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In specifying the effects of the weakening of intellectual curiosity, 
Russell is preparing the reader to accept the concluding sentence 
of the paragraph, the last of the major particularizing sentences. 
This sentence is of major importance — note its emphatic position 
as the last one in the paragraph — because it amounts to Russell’s 
saying that undiminishing intellectual curiosity is one of the most 
important mental habits that intelligence demands. Si, the topic 
sentence, and S14, the final major particularizing sentence, are thus 
directly related as may be noted by reading the two sentences to¬ 
gether: 


x The instinctive foundation of the intellectual life is curi¬ 
osity, which is found among animals in its elementary forms. 
14 And with the death of curiosity we may reckon that active in¬ 
telligence, also, has died. 

In summary, the purpose of this complex paragraph has called 
for use of the larger structure of definition, but the achievement of 
the purpose has required that this larger structure be supported 
from within by the smaller structures of argument, illustration, and 
cause and effect. 

EXERCISES 

A 

What is the purpose of each of the following paragraphs? Iden¬ 
tify the topic sentence. Is it explicit or implied? What is the unifying 
relation between the topic sentence and the major particularizing 
sentences? 

Identify the unifying relations between the major particularizing 
sentences and the minor particularizing sentences. Point out the 
words and phrases that bind the particularizing sentences to one an¬ 
other. 

Show how the general statement in the topic sentence is emphasized 
(a) by its position in the paragraph and (b) by repetition of, or ref¬ 
erence to, its words and phrases in the particularizing sentences. 

1 

f * We dislike education, because it was not presented to us in our youth 
for what it is. -’Consider it not as the painful accumulation of facts and 

• From Mansions of Philosophy , 1929, by Will Durant. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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dates, but as an ennobling intimacy with great men. 3 Consider it not as 
the preparation of the individual to “ make a living," but as the develop¬ 
ment of every potential capacity in him for the comprehension, control, 
and appreciation of his world. 4 Above all, consider it in its fullest defini¬ 
tion, as the technique of transmitting as completely as possible, to as many 
as possible, that technological, intellectual, moral, and artistic heritage 
through which the race forms the growing individual and makes him 
human. ^Education is the reason why we behave like human beings. 6 We are 
hardly born human; we are born ridiculous and malodorous animals! We 
become human, we have humanity thrust upon us through the hundred 
channels whereby the past pours down into the present that mental and cul¬ 
tural inheritance whose preservation, accumulation and transmission place 
mankind today, with all its defectives and illiterates, on a higher plane than 
any generation has ever reached before. 

2 

•[* While the analysis of historical evidence is an important process in 
the study or writing of history, it is not the most important. -In the highest 
type of history the synthesis or interpretation is a much more vital ele¬ 
ment. 3 The task of analysis involves the discovery of the truth about vari¬ 
ous episodes or events by a combination of industry, ingenuity, judgment, 
and honesty. 4 The writer collects all the authentic and relevant facts, he 
assorts and classifies them, he finds the best possible explanation for them, 
and he rigorously tests this explanation of their significance. 5 This is a 
minute process. 6 It is essentially a bit of anatomical work. 7 But to arrive 
at an interpretation, the historian takes a considerable body of problems 
and events, and so arranges them as to illustrate some dominant idea. 
8 That is, he synthesizes his material about some concept which governs 
the whole of it; he utilizes a series of analyses, which at first may have 
seemed chaotic and jumbled, and produces a general conclusion which 
throws them into perspective. 9 This is not anatomy; it is physiology. 10 It 
breathes the spark of life into dead materials and makes them move as 
living bodies. xl Or to change the figure, it lifts the reader above the im¬ 
mediate thicket he is exploring, and shows him the trend of the terrain — 
the significance of the valley, or the mountain range, of which the thickets 

are a part. 

3 

Two thousand five hundred years ago, the value of civilization was 
as apparent as it is now; then, as now, it was obvious that only in the 


* From “ Ideas in History " in The Gateway to History , 1938, by Allan Nevins. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, D. C. Heath and Company. 

f From “ Evolution and Ethics " in Evolution and Ethics and Other Essays, 
1894, by Thomas Henry Huxlev. 
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garden of an orderly polity can the finest fruits humanity is capable of 
bearing be produced. -But it had also become evident that the blessings of 
culture were not unmixed. 3 The garden was apt to turn into a hothouse. 
4 The stimulation of the senses, the pampering of the emotions, endlessly 
multiplied the sources of pleasure. 5 The constant widening of the intel¬ 
lectual field indefinitely extended the range of that especially human 
faculty of looking before and after, which adds to the fleeting present 
those old and new worlds of the past and the future, wherein men dwell 
the more the higher their culture. G But that very sharpening of the sense 
and that subtle refinement of emotion, which brought such a wealth of 
pleasures, were fatally attended by a proportional enlargement of the 
capacity for suffering; and the divine faculty of imagination, while it cre¬ 
ated new heavens and new earths, provided them with the corresponding 
hells of futile regret for the past and morbid anxiety for the future. 
7 Finally, the inevitable penalty of over-stimulation, exhaustion, opened 
the gates of civilization to its great enemy, ennui; the stale and flat wea¬ 
riness when man delights not, nor woman either; when all things are 
vanity and vexation; and life seems not worth living except to escape the 
bore of dying. 


4 

The world, like an ore-bearing mountain, is veined with every pos¬ 
sible kind of significance. 2 We are all miners and quarrymen, tunneling, 
cutting, extracting. 3 An artist is a man equipped with better tools than 
those of common men — sometimes, too, with a divining rod by whose aid 
he discovers, in the dark chaotic mass, veins of hitherto unsuspected treas¬ 
ure — new meanings and values. 4 He opens our eyes for us, and we follow 
in a kind of gold rush. r, Thc whole world seems all at once to glitter with 
the nuggets which he first taught us to see. ®What was empty of significance 
becomes, after his passage, suddenly full — and full of his significance. 7 Na- 
ture, as Wilde insists in one of the best of his essays, is always imitating 
art, is perpetually creating men and things in art’s image. 8 How imperfectly 
did mountains exist before Wordsworth! °How dim, before Constable, was 
English pastoral landscape! 10 Yes, and how dim, for that matter, before the 
epoch-making discoveries of Falstaff and the Wife of Bath, were even 
English men and womenl 


5 

Tff All that man now has of value beyond what is found in wild na¬ 
ture has been gained by human effort. 2 The whole progress of mankind 

• From Texts and Pretexts, 1933, by Aldous Huxley. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. Harper and Brothers. 

f From Man, Real and Ideal, 1943, by Edwin Grant Conklin. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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from savagery to civilization has been won by the struggle to make ideals 
become real. 3 The ideals that have been most potent in human progress 
have been those which aimed at (1) physical comfort and well being, 
(2) social security, order, dominance, and power, (3) individual and 
social freedom, (4) improvement of the race in body, mind, and morals. 
^Science has contributed enormously to the realization of many of these 
aims, but it furnishes only means of progress and can influence only indi¬ 
rectly aims and ideals. 

6 

Jones University schedules an hour or two of football practice a day, 
after classes and late laboratory, after which the players return to their 
studies or their entertainment. 2 Smith University, on the other hand, prac¬ 
tices from six to eight weeks in the spring — giving the boys the funda¬ 
mentals, it is called. 3 Three weeks before the opening of the fall term the 
candidates are taken away to a camp in the country, where they practice 
both mornings and afternoons. 4 During the school term, practice staits 
at three o’clock in the afternoon and continues on until well after dark 
under floodlights. 5 After supper two or three times a week the players 
repair to the gymnasium for blackboard talks and lectures. 6 Neither uni¬ 
versity — for the sake of argument — pays its players a cent. 7 But would 
you call them both strictly amateurs? 8 I wouldn’t. 

7 

More than four and a half thousand years ago a broad stream of 
naked slaves, fair and dark of skin, flat of nose, swollen of lip, and shorn 
of skull, rolled up from the Nile. <2 They stank of rancid oil and sweat, of 
onions, garlic, and radishes. 3 The equivalent of about two million dollars 
was spent feeding the w'orkers on the Pyramid of Cheops alone. 4 They 
sighed and howled under the lash of the overseers as they toiled over the 
smooth flats of the great road of granite stretching up from the Nile to 
the construction site. »They groaned under the ropes cutting into their 
collar bones as they dragged huge blocks of stone, each more than a cubic 
yard in size, loaded on sledges, which moved slowly along on rollers. 6 Amid 
their cries, their weeping, and their dying rose the pyramid, tier on tier. 
7 For twenty long years it grew. 8 Each time when the Nile’s muddy flood 
overran the banks of the river, bringing all field work to a halt, the comple¬ 
ment of a hundred thousand workers was filled with replacements, that 
Cheops might have his tomb, which was called Echet Chufu, or the Horizon 
of Cheops. 

* From Farewell to Sport, 1938, by Paul Gallico. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

f From Gods, Graves, and Scholars, 1951, by C. W. Ceram. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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8 

If* To all who profess faith in the democratic ideal Jefferson is a peren- 
• nial inspiration. 2 A free soul, he loved freedom enough to deny it to none; 
an idealist, he believed that the welfare of the whole, and not the pros¬ 
perity of any group, is the single end of government. 3 He was our first 
great leader to erect a political philosophy native to the economics and 
experience of America, as he was the first to break consciously with the 
past. 4 His life was dedicated to the service of freedom, and later genera¬ 
tions may well recall his words, “ I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man/' 
5 Europe made Jefferson wholly American. °From his studies in France 
he came to see that where men enjoy free access to the sources of sub¬ 
sistence, government is likely to be simple and honest, and society free and 
content; but where a policy of preemption has run its course, the function 
of government is seduced from its social purpose to perpetuate the in¬ 
equalities which spring from the progressive monopolization of natural 
resources, with augmenting corruption and injustice. 7 To preserve govern¬ 
ment in America from such degradation, to keep the natural resources open 
to all, were the prime desire and object of his life. 8 That such an effort was 
foredoomed to failure, in the presence of imperious forces that shape so¬ 
ciety beyond the capacity of political means to change or prevent, cannot 
detract from the nobility of his ideal, or the inspiration of his life. °Among 
the great thinkers of the constitutional period Jefferson remains by far 
the most vital and suggestive, the one to whom later generations may re¬ 
turn most hopefully. 

9 

Tff Neither rat nor man has achieved social, commercial, or economic 
stability. 2 This has been, either perfectly or to some extent, achieved by 
ants and by bees, by some birds, and by some of the fishes of the sea. 3 Man 
and the rat are merely, so far, the most successful animals of prey. 4 They 
are utterly destructive of other forms of life. 5 Neither of them is of the 
slightest earthly use to any other species of living things. 6 Bacteria nourish 
plants; plants nourish man and beast. 7 Insects, in their well-organized so¬ 
cieties, are destructive of one form of living creature, but helpful to an¬ 
other. 8 Most other animals are content to lead peaceful and adjusted 
lives, rejoicing in vigor, grateful for this gift of living, and doing the min¬ 
imum of injury to obtain the things they require. 9 Man and the rat are 
utterly destructive. 10 A 11 that nature offers is taken for their own purposes, 
plant or beast. 

• From Main Currents in American Thought, 1927, by Vernon L. Parrington. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 

f From Rats, Lice, and History, 1935, by Hans Zinnser. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers. Little, Brown and Company. 
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10 

^[* Poetry labors under the further handicap of being the most mis¬ 
understood of all the arts. 2 And yet of all the arts, poetry should afford 
to the greatest number of people the most delight. 3 Actually it does noth¬ 
ing of the kind. ^Instead, the average adolescent or adult (for children 
know what poetry is) feels uncomfortable or irritated or bored when he 
confronts a poem. 5 Partly this defect in sympathy may be attributed to 
the many easy substitutes that now satisfy everyone’s natural craving for 
esthetic experience — the comic strips and the movies, the detective stories 
and the weekly magazines, the soap opera on the radio and the trip in the 
car. 6 A debased currency will always drive out the genuine article, and 
there are plenty of ways today to get others to do our thinking and our 
feeling for us. 7 Partly the misunderstanding springs from the amount of 
rapid reading we do, skimming newspapers and billboards and novels, so 
that we are impatient when anything demands close scrutiny. 8 We have 
also had little practice in taking in through the ear esthetically ordered 
words. 9 The eye has displaced the ear as the instrument for literary com¬ 
munication, although it is quite possible that the radio, some day in the 
future, may help to restore the enjoyment of poetry as a verbal pattern 
of meaningful sound. 


11 

ff- An 44 instinct ” is to be defined and recognized, not by the kind of 
movements in %vhich it finds expression, but by the kind of change of the 
animal’s situation which its movements, whatever they be, tend to bring 
about and which, when it is achieved, brings the train of behavior to a 
close. 2 Thus the nature of the instinct at work in an animal cannot be 
recognized by simple observation of its movements. 3 You may see one 
pigeon pursuing another assiduously from place to place; but these varied 
movements of locomotion and pursuit may express either the combative 
instinct, or the pairing instinct, or the food-seeking impulse of the young 
pigeon. 4 Yet there can be no doubt that these are distinct instincts, whose 
operation is attended by appetites requiring very different situations for 
their satisfaction. 5 Unlike reflex action, instinctive action strives towards a 
goal, a change of situation of a particular kind, which alone can satisfy 
the impulse and allay the appetite and unrest of the organism. 6 We must, 
therefore, define any instinct by the nature of the goal, the type of situa¬ 
tion, that it seeks or tends to bring about, as well as by the type of situation 
or object that brings it into activity. 

• From The Nature of Poetry , 1946, by Donald A. Stauffer. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 

f From An Outline of Psychology, 1923, by William McDougalL Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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IS 

How are we to answer the thoughtful and troubled citizen who 
wonders if our universities are being used as centers for fifth column activ¬ 
ities? 2 By emphasizing again the central position in this country of toler¬ 
ance of diversity of opinion and by expressing confidence that our philos¬ 
ophy is superior to all alien importations. 3 After all, this is but one 
version of the far wider problem which we encounter at the outset: how 
are we to win the ideological conflict if it continues on a non-shooting 
basis. 4 Clearly not by destroying our basic ideas but by strengthening them; 
clearly not by retreating in fear from the Communist doctrine but by going 
out vigorously to meet it. 5 Studying a philosophy does not mean endorsing 
it, much less proclaiming it. 6 We must study cancer in order to learn how 
to defeat it. 7 We must study the Soviet philosophy in our universities for 
exactly the same reason. 8 No one must be afraid to tackle that explosive 
subject before a class. s If an avowed supporter of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
line can be found, force him into the open and tear his argument to pieces 
with counter arguments. 10 Some of the success of the Communist prop¬ 
aganda in this country before the war was due to the fact that it was like 
pornographic literature purveyed through an academic black market so 
to speak. 11 For a certain type of youth this undercover knowledge has a 
special attraction. 12 And doctrines that are not combated in the class¬ 
room but treated merely with silence or contempt may be appealing to 
the immature. 

B 

Using the outline below of the paragraph from Russell (pages 70-71) 
as a model, reduce the complex paragraphs that follow to simple ones. 

Topic sentence: Si 

A. Major particularizing sentence: S2 

Minor particularizing sentences: SS3-6 

B. Major particularizing sentence: S7 

Minor particularizing sentences: Ss8-io 

C. Major particularizing sentence: S11 

Minor particularizing sentences: SS12-13 

D. Major particularizing sentence: S14 

1 

<J-f- In English it will usually be found that the so-called learned words 
are of foreign origin. 2 Most of them are derived from French or Latin, 

* From Education in a Divided World, 1948, by Janies B. Conant. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers, Harvard University Press. 

-j- From Words and Their Ways in English Speech, 1925, by J. B. Greenough 
and G. L. Kittredgc. Copyright, 1901, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. The Macmillan Company. 
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and a considerable number from Greek. 3 The reason is obvious. 4 The 
development of English literature has not been isolated, but has taken 
place in close connection with the earnest study of foreign literatures. 
5 Thus, in the fourteenth century, when our language was assuming sub¬ 
stantially the shape which it now bears, the literary exponent of English 
life and thought, Geoffrey Chaucer, the first of our great poets, was pro¬ 
foundly influenced by Latin literature as well as by that of France and 
Italy. 6 In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Greek and Latin 
classics were vigorously studied by almost every English writer of any 
consequence, and the great authors of antiquity were regarded as models, 
not merely of general literary form, but of expression in all its details. 
^These foreign influences have varied much in character and intensity. 
8gut it is safe to say that there has been no time since 1350 when English 
writers of the highest class have not looked to Latin, French, and Italian 
authors for guidance and inspiration. 9 From 1600 to the present day the 
direct influence of Greek literature and philosophy has also been enormous 
— affecting as it has the finest spirits in a peculiarly pervasive way — and its 
indirect influence is quite beyond calculation. 10 Greek civilization, we 
should remember, has acted upon us, not merely through Greek literature 
and art, but also through die medium of Latin, since the Romans borrowed 
their higher culture from Greece. 


2 

If* In the summer of 1816, when Hawthorne was twelve years old, his 
mother moved to Raymond, Maine, where the Manning brothers, Robert 
and Richard, owned a tract of land. 2 Here she had a home of her own, 
for Robert allowed her the use of his house, which was located near 
Richard’s. 3 She must have welcomed also the outdoor life for her chil¬ 
dren. 4 Raymond was a village situated on Sebago Lake and surrounded 
by forests. 5 Hawthorne spent the better part of three years in this delight¬ 
ful location. 6 According to the recollections of Elizabeth, “ he became a 
good shot and an excellent fisherman, and grew tall and strong. 7 His 
imagination was stimulated, too, by the scenery and by the strangeness of 
the people; and by the absolute freedom he enjoyed.” 8 In the winter there 
was sleighing and skating, and in the summer sailing and fishing. °In one 
letter to his uncle Robert, Hawthorne reported having shot a partridge 
and a henhawk and caught eighteen large trout. 10 He often took long 
walks with Elizabeth across the lake in winter and along its margin in 
summer. lx His diary records friendly associations with the boys of the 
village. 12 The entry " Swapped pocket-knives with Robinson Cook yester¬ 
day ” is evidence of normal behavior. 13 Hawthorne was later to regard the 
Raymond years as the happiest of his life; he often told his family and 

* From Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1948, by Randall Stewart. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers, Yale University Press. 
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friends of this glorious epoch when, as he expressed it, he " lived like a 
bird of the air/’ 

3 

f* Talk to a simple creature, farmer or fisherman — well, there is al¬ 
ways that touch of common humanity, that sense of eternal needs, to fash¬ 
ion a link of conversation. 2 From a professional — lawyer, doctor, engineer 
— you may pick up some pungent trifle which yields food for thought; it 
is never amiss to hearken to a specialist. 3 But the ordinary man of the 
street, the ordinary man or woman of society, of the world — what can they 
tell you about art or music or life or religion — what on earth can they 
tell you that you have not heard already? 4 A mere grinding-out of com¬ 
monplaces! 5 How often one has covered the same field! 6 They cannot even 
put their knowledge, such as it is, into an attractive shape or play varia¬ 
tions on the theme; it is patter; they have said the same thing, in the 
same language, for years and years; you have listened to the same thing 
from other lips, in the same language, for years and years. 7 How one knows 
it all beforehand — every note in that barrel-organ of echoes! 8 One leaves 
them feeling like an old, old man, vowing one will never again submit 
to such a process of demoralization, and understanding better than ever, 
the justification of monarchies and tyrannies: these creatures are born to 
act and think and believe as others tell them. °You may be drawn to one 
or the other, detecting an unusual kindliness of nature or some endearing 
trick; for the most part, one studies them with a kind of medical interest. 
10 How comes it that this man, respectably equipped by birth, has grown 
so warped and atrophied, an animated bundle of deficiencies? 

4 

ff At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the way of life which 
was followed by the citizens of European states had, with unimportant 
modifications, remained unchanged for centuries. 2 People performed the 
ordinary operations of life in a traditional manner, and the operations 
which they performed were themselves traditional. Consequently, a general 
basis of constant, customary behaviour among citizens could be assumed, 
and it was on this basis that the pow T er of the State rested. 4 The industrial 
revolution and the resultant increased faculties for communication were 
responsible for rapid changes in social life. B Tow r ns grew up, populations 
were uprooted, a new' moneyed class was created and social strata sub¬ 
scribing to new codes of thought and conduct cropped up everywhere on 
the surface of society. °People’s lives rested less on habit and custom than 

• From Alone , 1921, by Norman Douglas. Reprinted by permission of The 
Society of Authors and of the publishers. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

t From Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics, 1938, by C. E. M. Joad. 
Reprinted by permission of A. D. Peters and the publishers, Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
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was formerly the case, and no general way of life could be taken for 
granted. 7 As a consequence, those of the individual’s interests and that 
part of his behaviour which were common to him and to other inhabitants 
of the same State, but not common to him and to the inhabitants of other 
States — the interests derived from common custom, the part of behaviour 
which was dependent upon habit — decreased both in importance and 
extent. 8 As they decreased, so did the influence of the State. 

5 

Whether the narrators were artists or “ just folks,” America is and 
always has been a land of magnificent stories, both true and false. 2 The 
early North American carved out his own destiny and at the same time 
created his own folklore. 3 To him nothing, or little, seemed impossible. 
4 ] n later days the wild frontier produced the mighty boaster, and bold men 
begot bold myths. 5 From the genuine Daniel Boones and Davy Crocketts 
of yesterday are descended, partly by oral legend, but more fully and 
variously by ephemeral journal, anecdotal almanac, and didactic pseudo¬ 
biography (such as Weems’s Life of Washington) , the mythical Boones and 
Crocketts that came to typify our frontier. 6 Of vaguer ancestry but similar 
transmission are the John Henrys and Paul Bunyans of our day, who appeal 
in the same way to a primitive love of boast and brag, of the stupendous 
and the impossible. 7 Today, too, the journalist, the folklorist, and the 
literary fabulist do more than their share not merely in keeping the myths 
alive, but in amplifying them indefinitely. 8 Thus, though we are told, no 
doubt truly, of how the loggers relate Bunyan’s exploits, examples of such 
narrative are strangely elusive, retreating like mirages before the would-be 
collector; at the same time, the “ literary feller ” multiplies tale upon tale 
of the mighty Paul, who thus becomes localized, generalized, exaggerated 
(if possible), and even served up for the nursery. 

6 

^■-f* ... If then a practical end must be assigned to a University course, 
I say it is that of training good members of society. 2 Its art is the art of 
social life, and its end is fitness for the world. 3 It neither confines its views 
to particular professions on the one hand, nor creates heroes or inspires 
genius on the other. 4 Works indeed of genius fall under no art; heroic 
minds come under no rule; a University is not a birthplace of poets or of 
immortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders of colonies, or conquerors 
of nations. 5 It does not promise a generation of Aristotles or Newtons, of 
Napoleons or Washingtons, of Raphaels or Shakespeares, though such 
miracles of nature it has before now contained within its precincts. 6 Nor 

• From The American Imagination at Work, 1947, by Ben. C. Clough. Re¬ 
printed by permission of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

f From The Idea of a University, 1852, by John Henry Newman. 
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is it content on the other hand with forming the critic or the experimen¬ 
talist, the economist or the engineer, though such too it includes within 
.its scope. 7 But a University training is the great ordinary means to a great 
but ordinary end; it aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, 
at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating 
the exercise of political power, and refining the intercourse of private life. 
8 It is the education which gives a man a clear conscious view of his own 
opinions and judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in 
expressing them, and a force in urging them. 9 It teaches him to see things 
as they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to 
detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. 10 It prepares 
him to fill any post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. 
i*It shows him how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw him¬ 
self into their state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how to 
influence them, how to come to an understanding with them, how to bear 
with them. 12 He is at home in any society, he has common ground with 
every class; he knows when to speak and when to be silent; he is able to 
converse, he is able to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain 
a lesson seasonably, when he has nothing to impart himself; he is ever 
ready, yet never in the way; he is a pleasant companion, and a comrade 
you can depend upon; he knows when to be serious and when to trifle, 
and he has a sure tact which enables him to trifle with gracefulness and to 
be serious with effect. 13 He has the repose of a mind which lives in itself, 
while it lives in the world, and which has resources for its happiness at 
home when it cannot go abroad. 14 He has a gift which serves him in public, 
and supports him in retirement, without which good fortune is but vul¬ 
gar, and with which failure and disappointment have a charm. 15 The art 
which tends to make a man all this, is in the object which it pursues as use¬ 
ful as the art of wealth or the art of health, though it is less susceptible of 
method, and less tangible, less certain, less complete in its result. 

C 

Combine the simple paragraphs of the following selections into 
complex ones, pointing out how the unifying relations in the select 
tions justify your reparagraphing. 

1 

^[ # In the future days which we seek to make secure, we look forward to 
a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. 

• From Nothing to Fear: Selected Addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
1946. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 
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2 The first is freedom of speech and expression — everywhere in the 
world. 

5 The second is freedom to worship God in his own way — everywhere 
in the world. 

4 The third is freedom from want, which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants — everywhere in the world. 

5 The fourth is freedom from fear, which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such 
a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor — anywhere in the world. 

6 That is no vision of a distant millennium. 2 It is a definite basis for 
a kind of world attainable in our own time and generation. 3 That kind 
of world is the very antithesis of the so-called “ new order ” of tyranny 
which the dictators seek to create with the crash of a bomb. 

7 To that new order we oppose the greater conception — the moral 
order. 2 A good society is able to face schemes of world domination and 

foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

8 Since the beginning of our American history we have been engaged 
in change, in a perpetual, peaceful revolution, a revolution which goes 
on steadily, quietly, adjusting itself to changing conditions without the 
concentration camp or the quicklime in the ditch. 2 The world order which 
we seek is the cooperation of free countries, working together in a friendly, 
civilized society. 

9 This nation has placed its destiny in the hands, heads, and hearts of 
its millions of free men and women, and its faith in freedom under the 
guidance of God. 2 Freedom means the supremacy of human rights every¬ 
where. 3 Our support goes to those who struggle to gain those rights and 
keep them. 4 Our strength is our unity of purpose. 

jo To that high concept there can be no end save victory. 

2 

f* The Origin of Species, as Julian Huxley, grandson of T. H. Huxley, 
Darwin’s fiery defender, has shown, is based on three observable groups of 
fact and two deductions drawn from them. 

2 Darwin’s first great fact is the tendency of all organisms to increase 

in geometrical ratio. 

3 Even slow-breeding man, Darwin saw in his day, had doubled his 
numbers in twenty-five years. 2 Linnaeus had calculated that if an annual 
plant produced only two seeds — and no plant is so unproductive — and 
if the chain continued in this way, there would be a million plants in 
existence in twenty years. 

* From Man, Time, and Fossils, 1953, by Ruth Moore. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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4 Darwin pointed out that even the slowest breeder of them all, the 
elephant, would soon overrun the world if unchecked. 2 He estimated that 
if a pair of elephants brought forth six young and if their descendants 
continued to breed at the same rate, 19,000,000 elephants would be crashing 
about the world in 750 years. 

5 Darwin did not have to rely on calculations alone to prove his point. 
2 He had seen how the prickly cardoon ran riot when it suddenly found 
new and favorable conditions in South America. 3 ” Lighten any check, 
mitigate the destruction ever so little, and the number of the species will 
almost instantaneously increase to any amount,” Darwin warned in The 
Origin. 

6 This led to Darwin’s second great fact. 2 In spite of the tendency to 
multiply, the numbers of a given species remain more or less constant. 
3 Even the runaways sooner or later came to a halt. 4 The established species 
remain fairly constant. 

7 From these two major facts Darwin drew his first essential deduc¬ 
tion: There is a struggle for existence, a universal struggle for life. 

8 By these words Darwin was presupposing not only a tooth-and-claw 
battle. 2 He meant far more: he meant the dependence of one being on 
another; he meant, beyond the struggle of the individual to survive, his 
success in leaving progeny. 3 In this sense a plant on the edge of the 
desert could be said to be in a struggle for life against drought. 

cj Darwin cleared a plot of ground three feet long by two feet wide 
and counted all the native weeds that came up. 2 Exactly 357 reared their 
heads, and out of this number 295 were destroyed, principally by birds 

and slugs. 3 The weed's struggle was arduous. 

jo In Surrey there was an old heath where cattle had roamed from time 
immemorial. 2 And above the heath on the hilltops were a few clumps of 
Scotch fir. 3 In Darwin’s time a part of the heath was enclosed and the 

cattle shut out. 

//At once Scotch firs sprang up by the million. 2 After making sure 
they had not been planted, Darwin began to investigate. 3 Looking closely 
between the stems of the heather, he found a multitude of seedlings and 
little firs whose tops formerly had been nibbled off by the cattle. 4 In one 
square yard he counted thirty-one. 5 The cattle had kept them down in the 
struggle for existence; as soon as the cattle were gone, up they came. 

/2 On the open part of the heath where cattle still browsed, Darwin 

could not find one young fir tree. 

/^ “ What a play of forces, determining the kind and proportion of each 

plant in a square yard of turf,” he wrote to Hooker. 

14 “ Battle within battle must be continually recurring," Darwin said 
in The Origin . 2 And yet in the long run, he noted, forces are so nicely 
balanced that the face of nature remains uniform for long periods. 

75 By experiment, Darwin learned that the visits of bees were necessary 
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for the fertilization of some kinds of clover. 1 2 When he shut the bees away, 
the clover produced not a seed. 3 He saw also that only bumblebees visited 
one kind of red clover. 4 Without them it would have disappeared. 5 And 
the number of bumblebees depended on how many of their nests were de¬ 
stroyed by field mice. 6 And the number of mice depended on the number 
of cats round about. 7 Near villages where many cats were kept, the red 
clover flourished. 8 There it had an edge in the battle. 

16 The battle, however, was keenest between individuals and varieties 
of the same species. 2 An imported bee, Darwin had seen, drove out the 
stingless native Australian bee. 3 The Asiatic cockroach defeated the Rus¬ 
sian variety. 

/7 Thus Darwin came to his third great fact: all living things vary. 
2 Few disputed the point; it was obvious to all with eyes to see, and even 
more evident to the scientist who compared closely. 3 Darwin, comparing 
rigorously, found that every part varied to some slight degree in every 
species. 

18 Can we doubt (remembering that more individuals are born than 
can possibly survive) , can we doubt, asked Darwin, that individuals with 
some advantage, however slight, have the best chance of surviving and 
procreating their kind? 2 Or that those with injurious variations will be 
destroyed? 

jp This was Darwin’s second major deduction. 2 He called it natural 
selection, or the survival of the fittest. 

20 The leaf-eating insect whose green most perfectly matched that of 
the leaf on which it lived had the best chance of living and producing 
offspring. 2 And so it was with bark-feeders colored and patterned like the 
tree trunks and branches; with alpine ptarmigans protected by a winter 
coat of white; and with the red grouse in the heather. 3 They were best 
sheltered. 4 They had the best chance of escaping birds and beasts of prey. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 


Whatever the unifying relation called for in your writing on 
the following paragraph topics, it would be a good idea for you to 
set down a statement of the purpose of each paragraph before you 
write the paragraph. 


1. In a letter to a close friend, write a one-paragraph description 
of a person or place you dislike intensely, your purpose being to 
make your friend feel the same dislike. 

2. A boys' club director of your acquaintance has asked you to 

explain briefly to a group of his twelve-year-olds the working, from 

beginning to end, of a scientific process or machine of some kind. 

Write a one-paragraph explanation. 
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3. As a member of a citizens committee considering the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in your community, you have been asked to 
write out a statement of what you consider to be the major causes 
of juvenile delinquency. Do so in a paragraph. 

4. Your faculty advisor wants to know what you consider to have 
been (1) the most important influence in your life outside of your 
family and (2) the effects of the influence upon your character and 
personality. Write your reply in a paragraph. 

5. As a teacher of citizenship to a class of newly arrived immi¬ 
grants with a good understanding of English, write out a one-para¬ 
graph talk in which you explain by analogy with family life one 
aspect of what it is to be a citizen in an American community. (Sam¬ 
ple topic sentence: Being a citizen in an American community is, in 

one way at least, very much like being a member of a family.) 

6. As part of an article for the newspaper of the secondary school 
you attended, write a one-paragraph comparison and contrast of the 
relationship between teacher and student in secondary school and col¬ 
lege. 

7. A magazine editorial makes the following statement: “ It is a 
regrettable fact that the average college man or woman sees little 
value in religion.” In reply to this statement, write a one-paragraph 
letter for the 44 Letters to the Editor ” column, proving the value of 
religion in your life. 

8. The sports editor of your college newspaper has assigned you 
the task of writing an editorial on the subject: “ When Is a College 
Athlete an Amateur? ” Write your definition of “ amateur ” in a para- 

graph. 

9. Your social science instructor has asked you to select a radio or 
television program that is extremely popular and to write out in a 
paragraph your analysis of the secret of the program’s appeal to the 

public. 

10. You are writing a letter of recommendation for a friend of 
yours who is applying for an important job. Make a general state¬ 
ment about one of his outstanding qualifications — such as his pre¬ 
vious experience, his quickness of mind, his capacity for hard work, 
his ability as a leader, his willingness to learn — and complete the 
paragraph with particularizing sentences that give illustrations or ex¬ 
amples of the qualification you have chosen. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
EXPOSITORY WORK AS A WHOLE 


The paragraph is, after all, only a unit in a larger structure, 
the expository work as a whole. Hence, to get at the purpose of the 
entire work, we need to be on the lookout not only for the unifying 
relation within paragraphs, but for the unifying relation within the 
whole. As some portion of the writer’s experience draws from him 
a response that he voices in the topic sentence of a paragraph, so the 
entire experience draws from him a larger and more general re¬ 
sponse. This general response we term the ruling theme of the work. 
In the same way that the minor particularizing sentences of a para¬ 
graph are related to and support the major particularizing sentences, 
and the major particularizing sentences are related to and support 
the topic sentence, so the successive topic sentences in an article or 
essay are related to and support its ruling theme. The same is true 
of an entire book of expository prose; in support of the book’s rul¬ 
ing theme, each of its chapters develops a major theme; in support 
of this major theme, each section of the chapter develops a minor 
theme; in support of this minor theme, each paragraph of the sec¬ 
tion develops its topic sentence. 

The unifying relation between the book’s ruling theme and the 
themes of its chapters provides the unity, coherence, and emphasis 
that make the book a unit of purposive communication. If, for ex¬ 
ample, a writer has come to the general conclusion that democracy 
is superior to any other form of government and if his purpose in 
writing the book is to convince his readers of the truth of this con¬ 
clusion, then the unifying relation will obviously be the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement and its particulars of proof. 

To make sure that we take hold of the unifying relation and keep 
it in mind as we read, the writer will keep pointing it out to us by 
directive words and phrases such as we have previously noted in our 
consideration of unity and coherence in the illustrative paragraph 
(pages 62-64). In any substantial work of prose, we can expect to 
find not only the words and phrases that link sentences and para¬ 
graphs together (see pages 42-43), but sentences and even para¬ 
graphs that make the necessary connections between such larger 
units as sections and chapters. For emphasis of the ruling theme, the 
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devices of repetition and position, such as we have remarked in dis¬ 
cussion of the paragraph (pages 64-65) , are all the more impor¬ 
tant in the extended work of expository prose. Lest the masses of 
particulars should obscure his ruling theme, the writer keeps re¬ 
minding us of it in the most prominent positions of the work — fre¬ 
quently at the beginning and ending of the whole. He also empha¬ 
sizes the ruling theme by repetition; he refers to it again and again 
in the course of the work, sometimes repeating it in somewhat dif¬ 
ferent words and sometimes in the words and phrases of the original 
statement. 

To comprehend the writer’s purpose we need first to recognize in 
his work the unifying relation between its ruling theme and the 
themes of its major units, such as chapters. As we have already ob¬ 
served of the paragraph, however, the writer is not bound to use one 
and only one unifying relation throughout the sections and para¬ 
graphs that make up the minor units of the work. Actually, it would 
be nearly impossible for him to do so. For example, if he wants to 
prove in his book that democracy is superior to any other form of 
government, he will try to make us agree with him by giving us his 
proofs, a proof to a chapter, let us say. But his purpose is likely to 
force him to give over a section of the work to definition of what he 
means by 44 democracy to show what democracy has accomplished 
he may have to supply some paragraphs of narrative analysis, to 
prove the superiority of democracy, he may need to use comparison 
and contrast of democracy with another form of government, such 
as communism; to point up the success of democracy he may be 
forced to give space to analysis of the problems that government 
must solve and supply some illustration of how democracy solves 
them. In short, though the unifying relation between a general 
statement and its particulars of proof is the major structuie of his 
book, he must use a variety of the other unifying relations to sup¬ 
port this structure. He must deliberately select in every part of his 
work a structure appropriate to the purpose of that part, and shift 
freely from one structure to another as his purpose requires. 


SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

While space does not allow analysis of the structure of an 
entire book, analysis of the following major unit of a book — its In¬ 
troduction — will show (a) how the unifying relation between the 
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ruling theme and its particulars of explanation fuses the Introduc¬ 
tion into a unified, coherent, and emphatic whole; (b) how the rul¬ 
ing theme is supported by the themes of the sections, and the themes 
of the sections by the topic sentences of paragraphs; and (c) how 
the structures of paragraphs and sections serve the purpose of the 

whole. 

i 

* Our bodies are made of extraordinarily unstable material. 
2 Pulses of energy, so minute that very delicate methods are re¬ 
quired to measure them, course along our nerves. 3 On reaching 
muscles they find there a substance so delicately sensitive to 
slight disturbance that, like an explosive touched off by a fuse, 
it may discharge in a powerful movement. 4 Our sense organs are 
responsive to almost incredibly minute stimulations. 5 Only re¬ 
cently have men been able to make apparatus which could even 
approach the sensitiveness of our organs of hearing. 6 The sen¬ 
sory surface in the nose is affected by vanillin, 1 part by weight 
in 10,000,000 parts of air, and mercaptan 1/23,000,000 of a milli¬ 
gram in a liter (approximately a quart) of air. 7 And as for sight, 
there is evidence that the eye is sensitive to 5/1,000,000,000,000 
erg, an amount of energy, according to Bayliss, which is 1/3,000 
that required to affect the most rapid photograph plate. 

2 The instability of bodily structure is shown also by its quick 
change when conditions are altered. 2 For example, we are all 
aware of the sudden stoppage of action in parts of the brain, ac¬ 
companied by fainting and loss of consciousness, that occurs 
when there is a momentary check in the blood flow through its 
vessels. 3 We know that if the blood supply to the brain wholly 
ceases for so short a time as seven or eight minutes certain cells 
which are necessary for intelligent action are so seriously dam¬ 
aged that they do not recover. 4 Indeed, the high degree of in¬ 
stability of the matter of which we are composed explains why 
drowning, gas poisoning, or electric shock promptly brings on 
death. 5 Examination of the body after such an accident may re¬ 
veal no perceptible injury that would adequately explain the 
total disappearance of all the usual activities. 6 Pathetic hope 
may rise that this apparently normal and natural form could 
be stirred to life again. 7 But there are subtle changes in the 


* From The Wisdom of the Body , 1932, by Walter B. Cannon. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. (italics supplied) . 
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readily mutable stuff of the human organism which prevent, in 
these conditions, any return of vital processes. 

3 When we consider the extreme instability of our bodily 
structure, its readiness for disturbance by the slightest applica¬ 
tion of external forces and the rapid onset of its decomposition 
as soon as favoring circumstances are withdrawn, its persistence 
through many decades seems almost miraculous. 2 The wonder 
increases when we realize that the system is open, engaging in 
free exchange with the outer world, and that the structure itself 
is not permanent but is being continuously broken down by 
the wear and tear of action, and as continuously built up again 
by processes of repair. 


II 

4 The ability of living things to maintain their own con¬ 
stancy has long impressed biologists. 2 The idea that disease is 
cured by natural powers, by a vis medicatrix naturae, an idea 
which was held by Hippocrates (460-377 b.c.) , implies the 
existence of agencies which are ready to operate correctively 
when the normal state of the organism is upset. 8 More precise 
references to self-regulatory arrangements are found in the writ¬ 
ings of modern physiologists. 4 Thus the German physiologist, 
Pfluger, recognized the natural adjustments which lead toward 
the maintenance of a steady state of organisms when (1877) he 
laid down the dictum, “ The cause of every need of a living be¬ 
ing is also the cause of the satisfaction of the need.” Similarly, 
the Belgian physiologist, Leon Fredericq, in 1885, declared. 

The living being is an agency of such sort that each disturbing 
influence induces by itself the calling forth of compensatory ac¬ 
tivity to neutralize or repair the disturbance. °The higher in the 
scale of living beings, the more numerous, the more perfect and 
the more complicated do these regulatory agencies become. 
7 They tend to free the organism completely from the unfavor¬ 
able influences and changes occurring in the environment.” 
8 Again, in 1900, the French physiologist, Charles Richet, em¬ 
phasized the remarkable fact. The living being is stable, he 
wrote. 10 ” It must be so in order not to be destroyed, dissolved, 
or disintegrated by the colossal forces, often adverse, which sur¬ 
round it. n By an apparent contradiction it maintains its sta- 
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bility only if it is excitable and capable of modifying itself ac- 
cording to external stimuli and adjusting its response to the 
stimulation. 12 In a sense it is stable because it is modifiable 
the slight instability is the necessary condition for the true sta¬ 
bility of the organism.” 

5 Here, then, is a striking phenomenon. 2 Organisms , com¬ 
posed of material which is characterized by the utmost incon¬ 
stancy and unsteadiness, have somehow learned the methods of 
maintaining constancy and keeping steady in the presence of 
conditions which might reasonably be expected to prove pro¬ 
foundly disturbing. 3 Men may be exposed to dry heat at tem¬ 
peratures from 115 to 128 degrees Centigrade (239 to 257 
degrees Fahrenheit) without an increase of their body tempera¬ 
ture above normal. 4 On the other hand arctic mammals, when 
exposed to cold as low as 35 degrees Centigrade below freezing 
(31 degrees below zero Fahrenheit), do not manifest any note¬ 
worthy fall of body temperature. 'Furthermore, in regions 
where the air is extremely dry the inhabitants have little diffi¬ 
culty in retaining their body fluids. 6 And in these days of high 
ventures in mountain climbing and in airplanes human be¬ 
ings may be surrounded by a greatly reduced pressure of oxy¬ 
gen in the air without showing serious effects of oxygen want. 

6 Resistance to changes which might be induced by external 
circumstances is not the only evidence of adaptive stabilizing 
arrangements. 2 There is also resistance to disturbances from 
within. 3 For example, the heat produced in maximal muscular 
effort, continued for twenty minutes, would be so great that, if 
it were not promptly dissipated, it would cause some of the al¬ 
buminous substances of the body to become stiff, like a hard- 
boiled egg. 4 Again, continuous and extreme muscular exertion 
is accompanied by the production of so much lactic acid (the 
acid of sour milk) in the working muscles that within a short 
period it would neutralize all the alkali contained in the blood, 
if other agencies did not appear and prevent that disaster. 
'In short, wqjl-equipped organisms — for instance, mammalian 
forms-may be confronted by dangerous conditions in the 
outer world and by equally dangerous possibilities within the 
body, and yet they continue to live and carry on their functions 

with relatively little disturbance. 
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III 

7 The statement was made above that somehow the unstable 
stuff of which we are composed had learned the trick of main¬ 
taining stability. 2 As we shall see, the use of the word “ learned ” 
is not unwarranted. z The perfection of the process of holding a 
stable state in spite of extensive shifts of outer circumstance is 
not a special gift bestowed upon the highest organisms but is the 
consequence of a gradual evolution. 4 In the eons of time during 
which animals have developed upon the earth probably many 
ways of protecting against the forces of the environment have 
been tried. 5 Organisms have had large and varied experience in 
testing different devices for preserving stability in the face of 
agencies which are potent to upset and destroy it. °As the con¬ 
struction of these organisms has become more and more com¬ 
plex and more sensitively poised, the need for more efficient 
stabilizing arrangements has become more imperative. 7 Lower 
animals, which have not yet achieved the degree of control of 
stabilization seen in the more highly evolved forms, are limited 
in their activities and handicapped in the struggle for existence. 
8 Thus the frog, as a representative amphibian, has not acquired 
the means of preventing free evaporation of water from his 
body, nor has he an effective regulation of his temperature. 9 In 
consequence, he soon dries up if he leaves his home pool, and 
when cold weather comes he must sink to its muddy bottom and 
spend the winter in sluggish numbness. lw The reptiles, slightly 
more highly evolved, have developed protection against rapid 
loss of water and are therefore not confined in their movements 
to the neighborhood of pools and streams; indeed, they may be 
found as inhabitants of arid deserts. 11 But they, like the am¬ 
phibians, are “ cold-blooded ” animals, that is, they have ap¬ 
proximately the temperature of their surroundings, and there¬ 
fore during the winter months they must surrender their active 
existence. 12 Only among the higher vertebrates, the birds and 
mammals, has there been acquired that freedom from the limi¬ 
tations imposed by cold that permits activity throughout the 
year in any climate. 

8 The constant conditions which are maintained in the body 
might be termed equilibria. -That word, however, has come to 
have fairly exact meaning as applied to relatively simple physio- 
chemical states, in closed systems, where known forces are bal- 
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anced. 3 The coordinated physiological processes which maintain 
most of the steady states in the organism are so complex and so 
peculiar to living beings - involving, as they may, the brain and 
nerves, the heart, lungs, kidneys and spleen, all working coop¬ 
eratively — that I have suggested a special designation for these 
states, homeostasis. ■‘The word does not imply something set and 
immobile, a stagnation. Tt means a condition — a condition 


which may vary, but which is relatively constant. 

9 It seems not impossible that the means employed by the 
more highly evolved animals for preserving uniform and stable 
their internal economy (i.e., for preserving homeostasis) may 
present some general principles for the establishment, regula¬ 
tion and control of steady states, that would be suggestive for 
other kinds of organizations — even social and industrial — 
which suffer from distressing perturbations. 2 Perhaps a com¬ 
parative study would show that every complex organization 
must have more or less self-righting adjustments in order to pre¬ 
vent a check on its functions or a rapid disintegration of its 
parts when it is subjected to stress. 3 And it may be that an ex¬ 
amination of the self-righting methods employed in the more 
complex living beings may offer hints for improving and per¬ 
fecting the methods which still operate inefficiently and unsat¬ 
isfactorily. 4 At present these suggestions are necessarily vague 
and indefinite. 6 They are offered here in order that the reader, 
as he continues into the concrete and detailed account of the 
modes of assuring steady states in our bodies, may be aware of 
the possibly useful nature of the examples which they offer. 


iv 

jo In the chapters which follow I propose to consider, first, 
what may be regarded as the fundamental condition of stabil¬ 
ity, and then the various physiological arrangements which serve 
to restore the normal state when it has been disturbed. -While 
considering these arrangements we shall gradually become ac¬ 
quainted with the general devices which are employed to regu¬ 
late and control the numerous processes and the supplies of ma¬ 
terial required for our natural activities. 3 We shall see that the 
nervous system is divisible into two main parts, the one acting 
outwardly and affecting the world about us, and the other act¬ 
ing inwardly and helping to preserve a constant and steady con- 
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dition in the organism itself. 4 I shall strive to describe the phys¬ 
iological agencies and events in terms which will be clear to 
anyone w r ho has had a simple training in biology and in gen¬ 
eral science. 

Section /. In P i the most general statement relative to the other 
statements of the paragraph is the first sentence. This, therefore, is 
the topic sentence. Its generalization, Our bodies are made of ex¬ 
traordinarily unstable material, is supported by the scientific facts 
in SS2-7; the unifying relation is that of a general statement and its 
particulars of proof. The purpose of these sentences is to convince 
us of the truth of the general statement. 

The directive word also in P2,Si informs us, even before we have 
finished the sentence, that the purpose of P2 is to add more evidence 
of the instability of bodily structure (Si) . This phrase, summarizing 
the topic sentence of P 1, also binds the two paragraphs together. P2, 
it will be noted, with the same purpose as Pi, has much the same 
structure: the topic sentence (Si) is followed by particularizing sen¬ 
tences all aimed at proof of the quick changes of bodily structure 
when conditions are altered (Si) . 

P5, concluding Section I, is connected to the two preceding para¬ 
graphs by two phrases in Si, its topic sentence. The first of these 
phrases, the extreme instability of our bodily structure, repeats in 
almost the same words the topic sentence of Pi, Our bodies are made 
of extraordinarily unstable material; the second phrase, its readiness 
for disturbance, restates the generalization in the topic sentence of 
P2, The instability of bodily structure is shown also by its quick 
change when conditions are altered. Thus the topic sentence of P3 
sums up the thought of the previous paragraphs of the section. 

These three paragraphs of Section I are meant to be read as a 
whole, as the connective words and phrases show. Recognition of the 
relation of the three paragraphs to one another leads to discovery of 
the section’s purpose. This relation can be determined by reading 
the three topic sentences as a paragraph in themselves, in which the 
relation of Pj,Si to the other two is clearly that of a general state¬ 
ment to its particulars of proof: 

/ ’Our bodies are made of extraordinarily unstable material. 
2 x The instability of bodily structure is shown also by its 
quick change when conditions are altered. 3 x When we consider 
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the extreme instability of our bodily structure, its readiness for 
disturbance by the slightest application of external forces and 
the rapid onset of its decomposition as soon as favoring circum¬ 
stances are withdrawn, its persistence through many decades 
seems almost miraculous. 

The main clause of P^,Si states the theme of Section I: its [the 
body’s] persistence through many decades seems almost miraculous. 
The purpose of the section is to excite our wonder at the fact of this 
persistence and to make us want to know how the body manages to 
persist so miraculously. To arouse and then to satisfy this curiosity, 
it can be concluded, is a major purpose of the book. 

Section II. The first sentence in P 4 is the topic sentence and links 
Sections I and II together, for the phrase the ability of living things 
to maintain their own constancy in P</,Si repeats the thought ex¬ 
pressed by its [the body’s] persistence through many decades in 
Pj,Si. The particularizing sentences (SS2-12) are all devoted to sup¬ 
port of the topic sentence’s theme by direct quotation from the writ¬ 
ings of biologists. P4 is unified, as the dates show, by the relation be¬ 
tween a general statement and the particulars of narrative analysis. 

The intellective purpose of the paragraph is to impress upon us 
the long-accepted scientific fact that the body has the ability to main¬ 
tain its own constancy. The emotive purpose of the paragraph is 
the same as that in Section I: the phrase the remarkable fact in P 1, 
S8, like extraordinarily in P/,Si and miraculous in P^^Si, reveals 
again the writer’s feeling of wonder. The facts he states in P4 are all 
calculated to evoke the same emotion from us. The total purpose of 
the paragraph, then, like the purpose of P3, is to excite a feeling of 
wonder in us at the body’s ability to maintain its own constancy. 

The emotive purpose already established in the preceding para¬ 
graphs is further revealed by the transitional sentence P5,Si, in 
which the phrase a striking phenomenon is a rephrasing of the re¬ 
markable fact in P^,S8, serving to link the two paragraphs together. 
The justification and support of the feeling in the phrase follow at 
once in the topic sentence (S2) of the paragraph: Organisms, com¬ 
posed of material which is characterized by the utmost inconstancy 
and unsteadiness, have somehow learned the methods of maintaining 
constancy and keeping steady in the presence of conditions which 
might reasonably be expected to prove profoundly disturbing. The 
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proofs of the generalization are presented in the particularizing sen¬ 
tences (SS3-6) that make up the rest of the paragraph. The total 
purpose of the paragraph is again the excitement of our wonder — 
this time at the fact that in spite of disturbing conditions the body 
has somehow learned to maintain its constancy. 

P6,Si is transitional, linking P 6 to P5, for the words resistance to 
changes . . . induced by external circumstances sum up the theme 
of P5. S2 by the directive word also points the reader to expect fur¬ 
ther evidence in this paragraph, and then, as the topic sentence, 
states the theme of the paragraph. There is also resistance to disturb¬ 
ances from within . This generalization is supported by the scientific 
particulars given in SS2-4. 

It should be noted, however, that this paragraph is the concluding 
one of the section and that its final sentence (S5) is an even more 
general statement than S2 — indeed is the most general statement 
not only of P 6 but of the entire section. As the directive phrase in 
short indicates, S5 intends to summarize all that has preceded it in 
Section II, and it does so by including the gist of Pq in the words 
well-equipped organisms . . . continue to live and carry on their 
functions, the gist of P5 in the words dangerous conditions in the 
outer world, and the gist of P 6 in the words dangerous possibilities 
within the body . S5, then, is the theme of Section II. If again, as in 
Section I, the topic sentences are regarded as major particularizing 
sentences, the purpose of Section II comes out clearly: 

4 a The ability of living things to maintain their own con¬ 
stancy has long impressed biologists. 5 2 Organisms, composed of 
material which is characterized by the utmost inconstancy and 
unsteadiness, have somehow learned the methods of maintain¬ 
ing constancy and keeping steady in the presence of conditions 
which might reasonably be expected to prove profoundly dis¬ 
turbing. 6 2 There is also resistance to disturbances from within. 
6 R In short, well-equipped organisms — for instance, mammalian 
forms — may be confronted by dangerous conditions in the 
outer world and by equally dangerous possibilities within the 
body, and yet they continue to live and carry on their functions 
with relatively little disturbance. 


Each of the first three sentences of this composite paragraph is a 
major particularizing sentence supplying proof of the generalization 
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in the final sentence — that well-equipped organisms continue to live 
and carry on their functions with relatively little disturbance. The 
purpose of Section II, then, is to evoke our wonder at the fact that 
organisms live and carry on their functions in spite of outer and in¬ 
ner dangers. 

Section III. The first sentence (P7,Si) links it to Section II by re¬ 
phrasing the statement of P5,S2 that somehow the unstable stuff we 
are made of has learned the trick of maintaining stability. The next 
sentence (S2) of P7 announces that the purpose of the paragraph is 
to justify the writer's previous use of the word learned . He intends 
to show, in other words, that higher organisms survive not because 
they were specially gifted for survival to begin with, but because 
they have learned the processes of survival over the eons of time in 
which animals have developed upon the earth: The perfection of 
the process of holding a stable state in spite of extensive shifts of 
outer circumstance is not a special gift bestowed upon the highest 
organisms but is the consequence of a gradual evolution (S3). This, 
as the most general statement of the paragraph, is its topic sentence. 
The remainder of the paragraph is made up of the particularizing 
sentences (SS4-12) which present particulars of illustration in sup¬ 
port of the general statement. The purpose of the paragraph is to 
show that organisms which have learned how to maintain their sta¬ 
bility have a better chance of survival in the struggle for existence. 

By repetition of the thought of such phrases as maintaining sta¬ 
bility (P7,Si) and the process of holding a stable state (P7,S3), the 
words the constant conditions which are maintained in the body 
(P8, Si) bind P8 and P7 together. The purpose of ?8 is expressed in 
the topic sentence (S3): to explain the term “ homeostasis ” and jus¬ 
tify its coinage. Ssi, 2, 4, and 5 are particularizing sentences which 
prove why homeostasis is the most suitable term for the constant 
conditions maintained by the body. 

Pp,Si repeats the term homeostasis, linking P 9 to P£, and is the 
topic sentence stating the purpose of ¥9: to make us consider that 
the means by which the higher animals preserve homeostasis may 
suggest means of preserving stable conditions in such organizations 
as society and industry. 

The bringing together of the topic sentences of the paragraphs 
(Pp7, 8, 9) that comprise Section III will serve to show the theme of 
the section and the purpose that governs it: 
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7 3 The perfection of the process of holding a stable state in 
spite of extensive shifts of outer circumstance is not a special 
gift bestowed upon the highest organisms but is the consequence 
of a gradual evolution. 8 3 The coordinated physiological proc¬ 
esses which maintain most of the steady states in the organism 
are so complex and so peculiar to living beings — involving, as 
they may, the brain and nerves, the heart, lungs, kidneys and 
spleen, all working cooperatively — that I have suggested a spe¬ 
cial designation for these states, homeostasis, p *It seems not im¬ 
possible that the means employed by the more highly evolved 
mammals for preserving uniform and stable their internal econ- 
omy (i.e., for preserving homeostasis) may present some general 
principles for the establishment, regulation and control of 
steady states, that would be suggestive for other kinds of organ¬ 
izations — even social and industrial — which suffer from dis¬ 
tressing perturbations. 

Of the three sentences in this composite paragraph the most gen¬ 
eral is the third, for it summarizes the thought of the first in the 
words the means employed by the more highly evolved animals for 
preserving uniform and stable their internal economy and includes 
the idea of the second by its use of the term homeostasis . Therefore, 
the third sentence (Pp,Si) turns out to be the theme of Section III. 

1 'lie purpose of the section is to make us reflect that the devices 
used by the body for preserving its stability through many decades 
may provide principles for preserving the stability of other organ¬ 
izations — social and industrial ones, for example. But the purpose 
is not only the intellective one of bringing us to consider a resem¬ 
blance between our own physical organization and social organiza¬ 
tions. Its purpose is emotive as well. The reader himself is a member 
of organized society; his own well-being depends a great deal on the 
stability of a society not disrupted by crime, by war, by economic 
disaster. Thus the emotive purpose of the section is to excite a mood 
of hope in us that the devices which maintain the stability of the 
body may suggest devices by which the stability of our society may be 
maintained. In introducing this possibility to us and exciting the 
feeling of hope, the writer excites also our curiosity as to how the 
stabilizing devices operate. As the intellective purpose of the section 
works to evoke the feeling of hope, so the emotive purpose furthers 
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the intellective purpose of the book as a whole, since we have to 
read the book for the proof of what we hope to be true. 

Section IV. The phrase the fundamental condition of stability, 
P/o,Si, links the concluding section of the Introduction to the three 
preceding sections. The purpose of this section is plainly announced 
by the topic sentence (Si) of the paragraph which makes up the 
section: In the chapters which follow I propose to consider, first, 
what may be regarded as the fundamental condition of stability, and 
then the various physiological arrangements which serve to restore 
the normal state when it has been disturbed. The purpose of the par¬ 
agraph is to acquaint the reader beforehand with the structure of 
the book (the chapters which follow) so that he can more easily fol¬ 
low the development of the writer’s thought. SS2-4, therefore, are 
particularizing sentences of analysis. 

If now the four themes discovered in Sections I, II, III, and IV of 
the selection are brought together and read in the order of their ap¬ 
pearance, we can see the purpose of the selection as a whole: 

I. 3 1 When we consider the extreme instability of our bodily 
structure, its readiness for disturbance by the slightest applica¬ 
tion of external forces and the rapid onset of its decomposition 
as soon as favoring circumstances are withdrawn, its persistence 
through many decades seems almost miraculous. II. 6 5 In short, 
well-equipped organisms — for instance, mammalian forms — 
may be confronted by dangerous conditions in the outer world 
and by equally dangerous possibilities within the body, and yet 
they continue to live and carry on their functions with relatively 
little disturbance. III. 9 Tt seems not impossible that the means 
employed by the more highly evolved animals for preserving 
uniform and stable their internal economy (i.e., for preserving 
homeostasis) may present some general principles for the es¬ 
tablishment, regulation and control of steady states, that would 
be suggestive for other kinds of organizations — even social and 
industrial — which suffer from distressing perturbations. IV. 
jo 1 In the chapters which follow I propose to consider, first, 
what may be regarded as the fundamental condition of stabil¬ 
ity, and then the various physiological arrangements which 
serve to restore the normal state when it has been disturbed. 
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The fourth sentence of this composite paragraph is the ruling 
theme of the selection. The sentence’s position at the very end of the 
selection is impressive; its position emphasizes its idea. The idea it¬ 
self is the most general one of the entire selection for its reference to 
the condition of stability and arrangements that serve to restore the 
final state sum up what has previously been described at length as 
homeostasis. Besides stating the ruling theme, the sentence serves 
the writer’s purpose in two other ways. First, by means of the transi¬ 
tional phrase in the chapters which follozo, it links the Introduction 
to the book itself; secondly, it announces the purpose of the book: 

I propose to consider. 

What is the total purpose of the selection? Its intellective purpose, 
as we have noted, is definition of homeostasis. The purpose of the 
book as a whole dictates the purpose of the Introduction, for the 
reader must first know exactly what the writer is talking about if he 
is to read the book successfully. In turn, the purpose of the Intro¬ 
duction dictates the length of the definition and the structures of 
proof and analysis that help explain what homeostasis is. 

But the purpose of the Introduction is emotive as well as intellec¬ 
tive, for interwoven with the definition are such statements as evoke 
feelings of wonder and hope in the reader, feelings that excite intel¬ 
lectual curiosity. As the emotive purpose of the Introduction is to 
awaken his intellectual curiosity, so the intellectual purpose of the 
book is to satisfy these feelings by the intellectual (scientific) facts 
it submits. 

The total purpose of the Introduction, we may finally say, is to 
evoke by its definition of homeostasis such feelings of wonder, hope, 
and curiosity as will bring us to read the entire book. 

The following outline shows (a) how the topic sentences serve 
as the particularizing sentences of the theme of each section and 
(b) how the themes of each section serve as the particularizing sen¬ 
tences of the Introduction’s ruling theme: 

P/,Si: topic sentence 
P2,Si: topic sentence 
Pj,Si: theme of Section I 

P./,Si: topic sentence 
P5,S2: topic sentence 
Ptf,S2: topic sentence 
P6,S5: theme of Section II 
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P7,S3: topic sentence 
T*8,Sy. topic sentence 
Pp,Si: topic sentence 
Fg,Si: theme of Section III 

Pjo^Si: ruling theme of the whole 

EXERCISES 

A 

Using the sample analysis above as a model, outline the fol¬ 
lowing selections to show how the ruling theme of each is supported 
by the topic sentences of its paragraphs. What is the unifying rela¬ 
tion between the ruling theme and the topic sentences? What is the 
purpose of each selection? 

Select any one paragraph in one of the selections, identify its 
unifying relation, explain why the writer is using the paragraph at 
the particular place it occurs in the selection, and show how it serves 
the purpose of the selection as a whole. 

1 

^[* The universe, judged on our human scales of time, is very old; the 
lives of men and of nations, even the whole history of mankind, are as 
nothing in comparison. 2 Before man appeared on earth, the stars were 
much as they are now, and in all probability they will still be much the 
same when the last man has left the earth. 3 The whole history of the hu¬ 
man race is but the twinkling of an eye in comparison with the ages of 
the stars. 

2 We individuals see the universe only as a traveler sees a landscape 
lighted up by a flash of lightning. 2 It was there long before the flash re¬ 
vealed it to us, and will be there long after darkness nas closed in again. 
3 Tlie flash is so brief that we discern no change in the landscape while 
it lasts, and yet we know that the landscape is not changeless. 4 Could we 
illuminate it by something less transitory than a lightning flash, we should 
see it as an everchanging picture of growth followed by decay. 5 It is liv¬ 
ing its life, and traveling the road from birth to death, just as we all are. 
6 For science knows of no change except the change of growing older, and 
of no progress except progress to the grave. 7 So far as our present knowl¬ 
edge goes, we are compelled to believe that the whole material universe is 
an example, on the grand scale, of this. 

3 We have seen how the stars are continually melting away into radia¬ 
tion, as surely and as continuously as an iceberg melts in a warm sea. 2 We 

* From The Stars in Their Courses, 1931, by Sir James Jeans. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers, the Cambridge University Press. 
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are still in doubt as to the extent of this transformation, but there is prac¬ 
tically no room for doubt that the sun weighs many millions of millions of 
tons less than it did a month ago. 3 As the other stars are melting away in 
the same manner, the universe as a whole is less substantial than it was 
last month. 

4 Not only is the amount of matter in the universe decreasing, but what 
is left continually spreads itself further and further apart. 2 Because the 
sun is continually losing weight, its gravitational grip on the planets is 
forever growing feebler, so that all the planets, including the earth, are 
continually moving further and further out from the sun into the icy 
cold of space. 3 And again, all the stars of the Galactic System, right out to 
the Milky Way, are held together in one another’s gravitational forces. 
4 As the stars turn their weight into radiation, these forces forever weaken, 
with the result that the system forever expands. 5 Our own star-city gets 
ever bigger and bigger, while its individual lights get ever feebler and 
feebler. «The same is of course true of all the other star-cities in space. 
"Then, beyond all, we have the general expansion of the universe — the 
blowing out of the soap-bubble — so that the great star-cities themselves 
move ever further and further away from one another. 8 In some way the 
material universe appears to be passing away like a tale that is told, dis¬ 
solving into nothingness like a vision. °The human race, whose intelligence 
dates back only a single tick of the astronomical clock, could hardly hope 
to understand so soon what it all means. 10 Some day perhaps we shall 
know: at present we can only wonder. 

2 

•[* A natural result of the belief that business is business is the belief 
that there is a special form of business morality, different from the morality 
that rules the rest of life. 2 “ This is business/’ says the man who is cutting 
a corner which he would not cut in private life. 3 This is business, says 
the man who is behaving cruelly, or irresponsibly, or who is running his 
own business in a way which would wreck the entire system if his com¬ 
petitors all did the same. “Yet the truth is that such practices are not 
business; on the contrary, they are the death of business. 

2 Just as we must choose between high politics and none, we must also 
choose between conscientious business and none. 2 There is nothing diat 
an American would call politics in the totalitarian world, and there is 
nothing that an American would call business. 3 If we wish the economic 
freedom which makes American business possible — and which forms the 
physical base for political freedom — we must become people who do not 
need to have their every economic act policed. 4 For the average business¬ 
man, who thinks he is merely being “ hardheaded ” when he cuts a corner 

• From A Time for Greatness , 1942, by Herbert Agar. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of Harper’s Magazine. 
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in business, would know perfectly well that he was being unethical if he 
cut a similar comer in any of his nonbusiness activities. 5 If we could teach 
ourselves that business is not a thing apart, but an essential element in the 
total experience of life, we would no longer have one standard for the 
office and another for the outside world. 6 We would realize that when we 
accept an inferior moral standard anywhere the wall is breached, and sooner 
or later the house will fall. 

5 It is all one house. 2 We can lose our economic freedom — our chance to 
be businessmen or independent farmers or labor-union members — by fail¬ 
ing to take politics seriously. 3 We can lose our political freedom — our 
chance to live under a government of laws instead of under the anarchy of 
the tyrant — by failing to take business seriously, by treating it as a special 
compartment of life with special rules. 4 Wherever the breach first comes, if 
we do not repair it we shall lose everything and go back to life's gutter. 
5 And again we dare not hide from the problem by saying that human na¬ 
ture will not permit us to take politics seriously or to take business honor¬ 
ably. 6 When the price of failure is death we must refuse to fail. 

^ As a matter of fact the deepest need of human nature is civilization: 
an ordered world, as we have said, where rules and promises are held 
in respect, where customs and institutions support the good and cramp 
the bad in man. 2 Whatever is a prerequisite to civilization is possible for 
human nature. 3 The trouble is not man’s will, which is free, but man’s 
mind, which is often enslaved by ignorance. 4 If we can teach ourselves 
what we must do in order to rescue civilization, we can do it. 5 And we 
can continue doing it for as long as we keep the need fresh in our minds. 

5 Here is today’s application of the rule laid down by Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton and repeated in the paragraph we have already quoted from The 
City of Man: “ Projects of political and ethical interference in economic 
life remain Utopian unless they are in agreement with the interests of 
groups strong enough to enforce their ideal premises.” 2 No more powerful 
set of interests can be mobilized behind a proposed reform than the need 
of the overwhelming majority for a world of laws and of recognized obli¬ 
gations. 3 No honest business can exist outside such a world, no religion, 
no family life, no art, no liberty, no sense of fellowship among men. 
4 There is only one group which welcomes the decline of civilization: the 
small group of men who are at once so able that they can always expect 
to get to the top and so unscrupulous that they do not care what methods 
they use. 5 These are the clever barbarians. 6 They always exist; they must 
always be ruthlessly suppressed, for they will destroy any world which 
allows them to spread their corruption. 

6 If we learn that we shall lose our world unless we meet its demands 
more high-mindedly, we thereby mobilize the practical self-interest of al¬ 
most all men behind a 44 political and ethical interference in economic 
life.” 2 So long as we maintain this knowledge, our world will live. 3 A 11 
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things eventually die, and some day we shall again forget what we have 
learned in the cruel forcing house which we now inhabit. 4 When that 
day comes the barbarian will reappear in power, and with him the 
abhorred four horsemen. 5 But that is no excuse for pretending that we 
cannot presently banish the barbarian by learning, and practising, such 
behavior as will redeem our world. 


3 

*f* “ Aegritudinem laudare, unam rem maxime detestabilem, quorum 
est tandem philosophorum? ” — Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, iv, Ch. 25, 
Sec. 55. [What kind of philosophy is it to extol melancholy, the most de¬ 
testable thing in nature ?] 

/ About an age ago it was the fashion in England for everyone that 
woidd be thought religious to throw as much sanctity as possible into his 
face, and in particular to abstain from all appearances of mirth and pleas¬ 
antry, which were looked upon as the marks of a carnal mind. 2 The saint 
was of a sorrowful countenance, and generally eaten up with spleen and 
melancholy. 3 A gentleman who was lately a great ornament to the learned 
world has diverted me more than once with an account of the reception 
which he met with from a very famous Independent minister, who was 
head of a college in those times. 4 This gentleman was then a young adven¬ 
turer in the republic of letters, and just fitted out for the university with 
a good cargo of Latin and Greek. -^His friends were resolved that he should 
try his fortune at an election which was drawing near in the college of 
which the Independent minister whom I have before mentioned w'as gov¬ 
ernor. <; The youth, according to custom, waited on him in order to be 
examined. 7 He was received at the door by a servant, who was one of 
that gloomy generation that were then in fashion. 8 He conducted him, 
with great silence and seriousness, to a long gallery which w’as darkened 
at noonday, and had only a single candle burning in it. 9 After a short stay 
in this melancholy apartment, he was led into a chamber hung with 
black, where he entertained himself for some time by the glimmering 
of a taper, till at length the head of the college came out to him, from 
an inner room, with half a dozen nightcaps upon his head, and a religious 
horror in his countenance. 10 The young man trembled; but his fears in¬ 
creased when, instead of being asked what progress he had made in learn¬ 
ing, he w'as examined how he abounded in grace. 11 His Latin and Greek 
stood him in little stead; he was to give an account only of the state of his 
soul, whether he was of the number of the elect; what was the occasion 
of his conversion, upon what day of the month, and hour of the day it 
happened; how it was carried on, and when completed. 12 The whole ex¬ 
amination was summed up with one short question, namely, ** Whether 

• From The Spectator, September 26, 1712, by Joseph Addison. 
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he was prepared for death? ” 13 The boy, who had been bred up by honest 
parents, was frightened out of his wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, 
and by the last dreadful interrogatory; so that upon making his escape 
out of this house of mourning, he could never be brought a second time 
to the examination, as not being able to go through the terrors of it. 

2 Notwithstanding this general form and outside of religion is pretty 
well worn out among us, there are many persons who, by a natural un- 
cheerfulness of heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of under¬ 
standing, love to indulge this uncomfortable way of life, and give up 
themselves a prey to grief and melancholy. Superstitious fears and ground¬ 
less scruples cut them off from the pleasures of conversation, and all those 
social entertainments which are not only innocent, but laudable; as if 
mirth was made for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart denied those 
who are the only persons that have a proper title to it. 

3 Sombrius is one of these sons of sorrow. 2 He thinks himself obliged 
in duty to be sad and disconsolate. 3 He looks on a sudden fit of laughter 
as a breach of his baptismal vow. ‘An innocent jest startles him like blas¬ 
phemy. 5 Tell him of one who is advanced to a title of honour, he lifts up 
his hands and eyes; describe a public ceremony, he shakes his head; show 
him a gay equipage, he blesses himself. 6 A 11 the little ornaments of life 
are pomps and vanities. 7 Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. 8 He is scandal¬ 
ized at youth for being lively, and at childhood for being playful. 9 He sits 
at a christening, or a marriage feast, as at a funeral; sighs at the conclu¬ 
sion of a merry story, and grows devout when the rest of the company 
grow pleasant. 10 After all, Sombrius is a religious man, and would have 
behaved himself very properly had he lived when Christianity was under 
a general persecution. 

4 I would by no means presume to tax such characters with hypocrisy, 
as is done too frequently; that being a vice which I think none but He 
who knows the secrets of men’s hearts should pretend to discover in an¬ 
other, where the proofs of it do not amount to a demonstration. 2 On the 
contrary, as there are many excellent persons who are weighed down by 
this habitual sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our compassion than 
our reproaches. 3 I think, however, they would do well to consider whether 
such a behaviour does not deter men from a religious life by representing 
it as an unsociable state that extinguishes all joy and gladness, darkens 
the face of nature, and destroys the relish of being itself. 

5 I have, in former papers, shown how great a tendency there is to 
cheerfulness in religion, and how such a frame of mind is not only the 
most lovely, but the most commendable in a virtuous person. 2 In short, 
those who represent religion in so unamiable a light are like the spies 
sent by Moses to make a discovery of the Land of Promise, when by their 
reports they discouraged the people from entering upon it. 3 Those who 
show us the joy, the cheerfulness, the good-humour that naturally springs 
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up in this happy state are like the spies bringing along with them the 
clusters of grapes and delicious fruits that might invite their companions 
into the pleasant country which produced them. 

6 An eminent pagan writer has made a discourse to show that the 
atheist, who denies a God, does Him less dishonour than the man who 
owns His being, but at the same time believes Him to be cruel, hard to 
please, and terrible to human nature. 1 2 For my own part, says he, I would 
rather it should be said of me that there was never any such man as Plu¬ 
tarch than that Plutarch was ill-natured, capricious, or inhuman. 

7 If we may believe our logicians, man is distinguished from all other 
creatures by the faculty of laughter. 2 He has an heart capable of mirth, 
and naturally disposed to it. 3 It is not the business of virtue to extirpate 
the affections of the mind, but to regulate them. 4 * * It may moderate and 
restrain, but was not designed to banish gladness from the heart of man. 
^Religion contracts the circle of our pleasures, but leaves it wide enough 
for her votaries to expatiate in. ®The contemplation of the Divine Being 
and the exercise of virtue are in their own nature so far from excluding 
all gladness of heart that they are perpetual sources of it. 7 In a word, the 
true spirit of religion cheers, as well as composes, the soul. B It banishes 
indeed all levity of behaviour, all vicious and dissolute mirth, but in ex¬ 
change fills the mind with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheerful¬ 
ness, and an habitual inclination to please others, as well as to be pleased 

in itself. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

Write a composition on one of the following topics, but before 
you begin the composition write out your ruling theme and the topic 
sentences that will support it. 

1. For the purpose of helping him to plan your courses, your col¬ 
lege advisor has asked you to write out a statement explaining what 
career you intend to follow after your graduation. In your statement 

tell him how and why you made your choice. 

2. For your home-town newspaper write an editorial persuading 
its readers that the federal government should or should not pro¬ 
vide free college education for properly qualified students. 

3. For one of the better magazines write an article on what you 
think is the most important influence of modern science on modem 
life and whether you consider the influence to be good or bad. 

4. The editor of a magazine for teen-agers has asked you, on the 

basis of your personal experience as an employee, to prepare an 

article pointing out what you consider to be the moral responsibility 

of a worker to his job and his employer. Write the article. 



Part Three 


HOW PURPOSE WORKS 

THROUGH DICTION 

I. THE MEANINGS OF WORDS: 

DENOTATION AND CONNOTATION 

HAVING OBSERVED how the structures of expository prose serve 
the writer’s purpose, we need now to consider how his diction — his 
choice of words — also serves his purpose. At the outset, however, we 
must note that no word has exact meaning unless it is part of a struc¬ 
ture — part of a clause, sentence, paragraph, or entire work. Struc¬ 
ture looked at in relation to the meaning it imposes upon a word is 
known as context. But words by themselves have meanings apart 
from contexts, and for the time being we shall concern ourselves 
with the nature of their meanings. 

In the first place, words stand not only for objects, events, and 
ideas in themselves, but also for the feelings that have become at¬ 
tached to objects, events, and ideas as a result of our social and per¬ 
sonal experience of them. For example, the word rat, according to 
Webster's means “ any of certain rodents (genus Rattus, and allied 
genera) distinguished from mice by their larger size and difference 
in teeth.” In this meaning, rat, apart from any feeling we may have 
about rats, stands for no more than a certain kind of animal. Objec¬ 
tive, impersonal, and intellective, this meaning of the word is called 
its denotation . But to most of us, rats are vicious and unclean vermin 
that excite feelings of fear and disgust; hence, when we hear or see 
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the word “ rat ," these overtones of feeling clinging to the word are 
part of its meaning to us. Subjective, personal, and emotive, these 
overtones of meaning are termed the connotations of the word. Ac¬ 
tually, then, to most of us the total meaning of the word rat is some¬ 
thing like this: “ Any of certain rodents (genus Rattus, and allied 
genera) distinguished from mice by their larger size and difference 
in teeth, and generally regarded w ith fear and disgust." At one and 
the same time, the word serves an intellective purpose by its denota¬ 
tion, and an emotive purpose by its connotations. 

What is true of a noun like rat is also true of the other important 
parts of speech. The adjective diseased, for example, denotes “ im¬ 
paired health," but the word has connotations of loathing, anxiety, 
and fear because of humanity’s unhappy experience of disease. The 
verb creep denotes, according to the dictionary, “ to move along 
with the body prone and close to the ground or other surface, as a 
worm or reptile," but among its connotations are those of disgust, 
contempt, and fear because of the cowardice, treachery, and fear w^e 
generally associate with things that creep. Thus the denotations of 
the words in a sentence such as The diseased rat crept towards the 
child combine to mean: "A kind of rodent, its health impaired, 
moved slow ly by drawing its body along the ground, towards an im¬ 
mature human being." The connotations of the w r ords diseased, rat, 
crept, child are so strong, however, that the sentence to us is more 
than a statement of fact — it excites a feeling of horror. Our previous 
experience of what the individual words stand for has stored up cer¬ 
tain emotional charges like so much gunpowder inside us, and these 
are fired off in full force as we read the sentence. Hence its total 
meaning, a combination of its words denotations and connotations, 
is something like this: " A kind of rodent that we feel loathing of, 
its health impaired so that we feel disgust and fear of it, moved 
slowly by drawing its body along the ground in a way to make us feel 
dread and abhorrence, towards an immature human being for whom 
we have feelings of anxiety, pity, and tenderness." 

Words get their connotations from two sources: social and per¬ 
sonal. In the history of a civilization, or in the development of a so¬ 
ciety, as the result of a people’s common experience of many objects, 
events, and ideas, certain definite attitudes crystallize about the 
words that stand for the objects, events, and ideas. These crystallized 
attitudes are so firmly fused with the denotations of the words that 
we absorb them unconsciously from our social environment and ac* 
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cept them without question. The term for any such widely estab¬ 
lished, fixed attitude is “ myth/' * 

The myth that the rat is a vicious and unclean animal — a fixed 
attitude of Western civilization as a result of its experience of rats 
— accounts for the connotations of fear and disgust that are com¬ 
monly part of the meaning of the word rat. So firmly attached to the 
word are these connotations that they are communicated to and af¬ 
fect even those of us who have never even seen a rat. 

The other source of connotations is personal experience. An in¬ 
dividual’s own encounter with objects, events, and ideas can create 
for him private connotations of the words that stand for these 
things. Thus a scientist who uses rats for experimental purposes is 
likely to have an attitude towards them that is quite different from 
the attitude of the man in the street, and he is not likely to react to 
rat with the feelings the word excites in most people. Or, for another 
example of how personal experience creates special connotations for 
certain words, consider the word rose, denoting the flower we all 
know. In history, tradition, and literature, the rose has long been as¬ 
sociated with love and beauty. For most of us, as a result of our per¬ 
sonal experience of the attractive color, form, and fragrance of the 
flower, the myth of the rose holds true so that the word evokes a 
definite feeling of admiration and pleasure. Yet if a man suffers 
from the allergy known as rose fever, so that every time he comes 
near roses his eyes water and he begins to itch and sneeze, his un¬ 
comfortable experience will keep him from responding to the word 
rose with any of the feeling of pleasure the word commonly evokes. 
Each of us has a unique background of personal experiences; hence, 
the connotations of some of the words we hear or read may differ 
greatly from those of other people. If such personal connotations do 
not run directly counter to the crystallized attitudes of social myths, 
they still are likely to vary in range and intensity. The word home, 
for example, has connotations of happiness because of the comfort, 
security, and love we associate with home, but for the person who 
grew up in a home for orphans, the word is not likely to excite the 

degree of feeling it does in most people. 

Nevertheless, despite the private connotations that words may 
have, the fact that we are members of a society with firmly crystal- 

* Note this special meaning of myth as distinguished from the commoner 
meanings of the word as (a) a story of gods and goddesses, or (b) an imaginary 

person or thing. 
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lized myths means that a good many words evoke much the same 
feelings from most of us. If this were not a fact, if we did not share 
with other people the same attitudes toward many objects, events, 
and ideas, and if the words that stand for these things did not have 
for us connotations as specific and precise as their denotations, a 
writer could never expect to evoke from us the particular feeling his 
work means to evoke. Because of the social myths that most of his 
readers hold in common, he can expect his words to provoke a given 
emotional response from them, and has to take his chances on the 
private connotations that some of his words may carry for some of 
his readers. 

The longer we have known the things that words stand for, or the 
more intimately or intensely we have had experience of the things, 
the more likely are the words to carry overtones of feeling. The 
words for objects, events, ideas, and their qualities that are part of 
our everyday experience are termed 44 popular words/’ These popu¬ 
lar words — nouns like mother, candy, friendship, money, grease, 
steak, gown, law, dog, earth; adjectives like red, polished, dangerous, 
sweet, rough, mechanical, democratic, simple, foggy, arrogant; verbs 
like stroll, scheme, cry, creep, endure, gamble, shiver, contaminate, 
murder, love, despise — are all loaded with connotations. On the 
other hand, words that stand for things outside the area of our ev¬ 
eryday experience and discourse, scientific terms, for example, are 
known as learned words. These learned words, such as kinetic, log¬ 
arithm, diffraction, ganglion, peristalsis, sublimation, sibling, stereo¬ 
type, have few or faint connotations even for people who know their 
denotations. 

Because of the scanty connotations of such learned words, the 
prose of the sciences is likely to strike us as cold and dry. Neverthe¬ 
less, as long as the scientist uses words to tell us what he knows, he 
cannot help using some words that are connotative as well as deno¬ 
tative. The only language he can use that is strictly denotative and 
intellective is the language of symbols in such statements as 

tt = 3.1416,-^-= z, 2H -f- O = H 2 0 . When he uses the language of 

our everyday experience, however, his words are going to carry over¬ 
tones of connotation whether he wants them to or not. 

For an example of how connotations cling to words and carry over 
into prose whose purpose is wholly intellective, consider the word 
cancer in the following passage: 
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* Enquiries in all parts of the world have shown that cancer 
affects all races of mankind. . . . There appears with great 
probability to be a higher incidence of cancer in the more civ¬ 
ilized races of mankind. 

The purpose of the passage is wholly intellective: it intends to 
give us no more than some facts about the incidence of cancer in the 
world. But in man’s experience, cancer, mysterious and malignant, 
is so closely associated with pain, suffering, and death that any one 
reading the passage might well feel a shiver of fear. 

It is our recognition of just such emotive power in the connota¬ 
tions of words that often dictates our choice of words in speaking or 
writing. For example, the verbs to die and to pass away have the 
same denotation, but the connotations of die are so strongly emotive 
that many people avoid them by using the less shocking pass away. 
So there is really no such thing as a synonym; no two words, no mat¬ 
ter how alike their denotations, can have exactly the same connota¬ 
tions. We can sometimes be misled, however, into thinking that 
words of the same denotation have also the same connotations, par¬ 
ticularly when such words are formed from the same stem. For ex¬ 
ample, the words womanly, womanlike, and womanish all have the 
same denotation of “ possessed of the qualities characteristic of 
women/’ but they differ sharply in their connotations. They differ 
so much, in fact, that if we take them to have exactly the same mean¬ 
ing, w T e can completely mistake the intention of a sentence in which 
one of them appears. 

Among such words, the dictionary is careful to distinguish differ¬ 
ences in connotations: “ Womanly suggests esp. a woman’s deeper, 
tenderer, more gracious qualities; as, a womanly grace. Womanlike 
is more apt to suggest characteristically feminine faults or foibles; 
as, womanlike, she acted on impulse. Womanish is a term of con¬ 
tempt; as, your tears are womanish 

To get a further idea of how wide the range of connotations 
among words of the same denotation can be, consider the words fa¬ 
ther, the old man, papa, pop, dad, and daddy. All of these have the 
same denotation of “ male parent,” but their connotations are all 
distinctly different. Father is a relatively formal word; its connota¬ 
tions are those of authority and dignity, and therefore it voices and 


* From ** Cancer Research ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edi- 
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evokes feelings of obedience and respect. The old man has an over¬ 
tone of familiarity that is both affectionate and disrespectful. Papa, 
a somewhat formal word, but not so formal as father, mingles con¬ 
notations of respect and affection without familiarity; it suggests an 
attitude of child to father that is more typical of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury than of the twentieth and seems not to be in common use to¬ 
day. As a matter of fact, the relation between children and parents 
has changed so much since the nineteenth century that papa is often 
used nowadays for humorous effect. Pop is a highly informal word, 
suggesting easy companionship and affection; it is used by older chil¬ 
dren and adolescents and seems to be more a boy’s word than a 
girl’s. The connotations of dad come close to those of father , but 
dad is a more informal word, mingling respect and affection about 
equally. Daddy is a child’s word with connotations of dependence, 
trust, and love typical of a child’s attitude towards its father. The 
connotations of these words are so tightly entwined with their de¬ 
notation that no one of the words can be substituted for another 
without radically changing the effect of the sentence in which it ap¬ 
pears. Thus a young man asking for a job writes in his letter of ap¬ 
plication, “ My father is in the insurance business.” He does not 
write, “ My daddy is in the insurance business,” because the conno¬ 
tations of daddy are such as to make the word ridiculous in a busi¬ 
ness letter. 

Here is a sentence whose writer is exploiting the connotations of 
its words for their emotive effect upon us: 

To be an American is, unquestionably, to be the noblest, the 
grandest, the proudest mammal that ever hoofed the verdure 
of God’s green footstool. — h. l. mencken 

Up to the word mammal, the writer is using words whose denota¬ 
tions and connotations assert with positive conviction how greatly 
good it is to be an American. But we expect the word man to follow 
after the noblest, the grandest, the proudest, and instead, we get 
mammal, so unexpected as to shock us into laughter. The denota¬ 
tion of mammal, according to Webster's, is “ any of the highest 
class (Mammalia) of vertebrates, including man and other animals 
that nourish their young with milk.” Since the denotation of the 
scientific and learned word mammal lumps man with animals, the 
writer is using the learned word for the effect of its connotations. 
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Mammal does not distinguish being an American from being an an¬ 
imal as man would. Hence mammal mocks the American, making 
him out to be an animal, and a comic animal at that, with an in¬ 
flated idea of his nobility and grandeur. The word hoofed confirms 
the mocking intention of mammal: to say that a man hoofs is to say 
that he moves like an animal. The emotive aim of the connotations 
of mammal and hoofed - to make us laugh at the American as an 
animal with an inflated idea of his own grandeur - is further re¬ 
vealed by the learned and pretentious word verdure for greenness 
and by the trite and inflated phrase God’s green footstool. 

If we replace the original words of the sentence with words of the 
same denotations but of different connotations, the sentence takes 
on a totally different intention and effect: “ To be an American is, 
unquestionably, to be the noblest, the grandest, the proudest man 

that ever walked the greenness of God’s earth.” 

A sampling of the words in an entire passage of prose will reveal 

how their connotative power serves the writer’s emotive purposes: 


* It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of 
life to be rather driven by the fear of evil than attracted by the 
prospect of good; to be exposed to censure without hope of 
praise, to be disgraced by miscarriage or punished for neglect 
whose success would have been without applause, and diligence 

without reward. 

2 Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries, 
whom mankind have considered, not as the pupil, but the slave 
of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove 
rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, 
without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progress. 2 Every other author may aspire to praise; the 
lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even this 
negative recompense has been yet granted to very few. 

The noun fate in P/,Si stands for an idea that has long been one 
of the myths of mankind. It denotes an outside force that controls 
man’s life and brings him to an end he cannot control. The conno¬ 
tations of fate, therefore, are a mingling of despair and pity for 
man’s helplessness against an overpowering force. The verb toil 

* From Preface to the English Dictionary, 1755, by Samuel Johnson. 
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(Pr,Si) denotes work, but work that is hard and wearying, so that 
it connotes respect for the man who can endure such work and pity 
that he must endure it. Our attitude towards toil, like our attitude 
towards fate, is a strongly crystallized one, and it is fairly certain 
that toil evokes much the same feeling from most of us. The adjec¬ 
tive low (P/,Si) simply denotes, according to the dictionary, “ hav¬ 
ing small elevation; extending upward relatively little/' What is 
low, however, is commonly regarded by our society as base and in¬ 
ferior; the word asks, therefore, for our disapproval, if not our con¬ 
tempt, of whatever it is applied to: we speak, for example, of low 
conduct. Driven (P/,Si) has connotations that parallel the conno¬ 
tations of fate: it denotes having forward motion, but motion which 
results from one’s being urged or pushed, not motion under one’s 
own control or wish. For a man to be so moved is at once humili¬ 
ating and pitiable; hence driven, too, asks for pity. 

If we now consider what emotive purpose is at work in the few 
words we have examined so far, it is obvious that Johnson intends 
to arouse our pity for those whom fate has driven to toil at what is 
considered low employment. Among these unhappy mortals, he says 
in P2,S 1, is the writer of dictionaries. His intention to excite our 
pity for the lexicographer runs throughout the rest of the passage; 
he refers to him, for example, as being considered not the pupil, 
but the slave of science, the pioneer of literature . 

Before examining these words for their emotive intention, how¬ 
ever, we need to keep in mind the fact that writers of the past must 
be read with particular alertness because the meanings of many 
words, both in their denotations and connotations have changed, 
sometimes radically, with the passage of time. The word science, 
when Johnson was writing, did not have the specific denotation it 
has today, but denoted “ knowledge ” generally. A much greater 
change has come over the word pioneer. In Johnson’s time, the word 
denoted no more than a “ digger ” or “ miner ” and thus had the 
unhappy connotations that go with backbreaking work. The mod¬ 
ern denotation of the word, “ one who goes before preparing the 
way for others to follow,” has connotations of respect for one who 
does hard work, and even stronger connotations of admiration for 
one who leads a life of adventure, bravery, and hardihood.* 

• The older meaning of pioneer and of other words whose older meanings 
have died out completely is now marked “ Obs.” (obsolete) in dictionaries. Words 
whose older meanings are not dead, but are dying out have such meanings marked 
*' Arch." (archaic). For example, about a thousand years or so ago, the word 
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Since slave and pioneer both have connotations of pain and suf¬ 
fering, the first because a slave is not free, the second because a pio¬ 
neer does backbreaking work, both words seek to arouse our pity. 
The same purpose is at work in Johnson’s choice of such a word as 
doomed with the same denotation as fated, but with even stronger 
connotations of pity for one completely helpless to avert his un¬ 
happy end. So, too, drudge in the same sentence, though it denotes 
a worker, connotes the suffering of a worker at a difficult and mo¬ 
notonous task, and hence again a man to be pitied. 

But pity is not the only emotional response that Johnson wants 
from us. A sampling of other words in the passage will show that he 
is trying to make us feel two other emotions: (a) respect for a man 
who works hard in a good cause, and (b) resentment that such a 
hard worker is unappreciated and unrewarded by mankind. He 
aims to make us respect the lexicographer by describing him as one 
who clears the way for men of learning and genius. A humble 
drudge, he does the dirty work of removing rubbish and obstruc¬ 
tions from their paths to glory. While drudge is intended to evoke 
our pity, humble has connotations meant to excite our respect for 

the drudge. 

The denotation of humble is “ not proud or assertive its conno¬ 
tations are most clear when we distinguish them, as Webstei s does, 
from other words of the same denotation: “ Humble, meek, modest, 
lowly mean lacking in pride or self-sufficiency. Humble and meek 
strictly suggest virtues, one consisting in absence of pride in oneself 
or in one’s achievements, the other in absence of passion or wrath 
and in a consistent mildness of temper, but, in current loose use, 
humble implies undue self-depreciation, and meek spiritlessness and 
timid submissiveness; modest implies a lack of boastfulness or show 
of conceit; lowly comes very close to humble in its older underoga- 
tory sense. All but meek are applied to things, humble and lowly 
suggesting insignificance as in station, and modest unobtrusiveness, 

as in way of living.” 

Johnson’s resentment and his intention to excite the same feeling 


silly, then spelled salig, meant “ happy ” or “ good.” This meaning is now ob- 
solete. Later, the word came to mean “ helpless ” or “ frail," but this meaning is 
archaic today, and in modern usage silly has the practically exclusive denotation 
of “ lacking in sense; foolish." The two great dictionaries which can be consulted 
for the histories of the meanings of words from the time of their first appearance 
in writing to the present day are the Oxford English Dictionary and the Dic¬ 
tionary of American English. 
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in us appear throughout the passage. He tells us, for example, in 
P2,S2 that the lexicographer cannot aspire to praise; he can only 
hope to escape reproach. Men of learning and genius press forward 
on the paths cleared by the lexicographer without even bestowing a 
smile on the humble drudge. The word bestowing has interesting 
connotations. So far as its denotation goes, Johnson might as easily 
have used the word giving. Bestowing, however, has stronger conno¬ 
tations than giving, connotations of giving graciously. Johnson is 
suggesting by the word that the men of learning and genius who can 
easily afford to give a mere smile to the man who has done so much 
for them do not appreciate him enough to do so. Bestowing, there¬ 
fore, supplies an overtone of the resentment that the passage as a 
whole is meant to reveal and arouse. 

The three emotions of pity, respect, and resentment in the passage 
are all united in a single purpose — the moving of Johnson’s readers 
to proper appreciation and reward of the maker of dictionaries. 
Other elements of the passage — its metaphors, its sentence structure, 
its arguments — also serve this purpose. For the time being, how¬ 
ever, it is enough to note how strongly the meanings of its words by 
themselves make us respond to the writer’s purpose as he intended 
we should. 


EXERCISES 

A 

The words in each of the following groups have the same de¬ 
notations, but different connotations. The dictionary is useful for 
distinguishing the meanings of many such words. Point out the 
differences in the connotations of the words in each of the following 


groups: 

1. feline, catty 

2. brotherly, fraternal 

3. cra/y, insane 

4. soldiers, troops, warriors 

5. polite, courteous, chivalrous 

6. dead, defunct, deceased 

7. famous, notorious 

8. earth, dirt, soil, land 

9. graveyard, cemetery, memo¬ 
rial park 


10. stroll, saunter, amble 

11. sly, cunning, crafty, shrewd 

12. murder, kill, slay 

13. curious, inquisitive, prying, 
nosy 

14. female, feminine, womanly 

15. malicious, malign, malignant, 
malevolent 

16. fate, destiny, doom 
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B 

In the sentences below, the denotation of the word in parentheses 
is the same as that of the word preceding it, but the connotations 
of the two words differ. Point out the change in the emotive effect 
of the sentence if the word in brackets is substituted for the word 

preceding it. 

1. When I was a boy [lad] there was but one permanent ambition 
among my comrades [companions] on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River. — mark twain 

2. 5 [ While he was not dumber [stupider] than an ox, he was not any 
smarter. — james thurber 

3. f The fool [simpleton] has said in his heart, There is no God. 
— psalms, 14:1 

4. 5 | Modern science as training the mind [brain] to an exact and im¬ 
partial analysis of facts is an education specially fitted to promote sound 

citizenship. — karl pearson 

5. 5) Without question, the majority of modern men accept the notion 
[idea] that economic values are primary ones. — lewis mumford 

6. 5 [ It is folly to look at the universe through rose-tinted spectacles 

[eyeglasses]. — a. n. whitehead 

7. 5] It is man's intelligence that makes him so often behave more stu¬ 
pidly than the beasts [animals]. — aldous huxley 

8. 5 | A number of individuals gather together for one purpose, and you 
get not a number of individuals, but a crowd [mob]. — rose macaulay 

9. 5 | To any one who has ever looked on the face of a dead child or 
parent the mere fact that matter could have taken for a time that pre¬ 
cious [valuable] form ought to make matter sacred ever after. - william 

JAMES 

10. 5 f All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens [subjects] of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. - the constitution of the united states 

C 

What is the denotation of each of the italicized words in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences? What are its connotations? Name the specific feeling 
that the connotations are intended to evoke. 

1. 5 [ The West seems to have a diabolical determination to contaminate 
the mountains, — Bernard de voto 

2. U There is no alchemy by which we may get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts. — william ralph inge 
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3. 51 Any decent Greek scholar when he opens one of his ancient poets 
feels at once the presence of something lofty and rare. — gilbert Murray 

4. 5 | Some persons are by nature superior to others, and no juggling with 
the environment can possibly make all equal. — everett dean martin 

5. 51 Six hundred million years ago our ancestors were worms , ten thou¬ 
sand years ago they were savages. — j. b. s. haldane 

6. 5 | Nothing could be more racy, straightforward and alive than the 
prose of Shakespeare. — w. somerset maugham 

7. 51 The state needs citizens even more than it needs shopkeepers, car¬ 
penters, bankers, lawyers, needs men who are more than instruments in 
the work of the world. — norman foerster 

8. 51 The world has become a laboratory where immature and feverish 
minds experiment with unknown forces. — john jbuchan 

9. 51 Man is ever clogged with his mortality. — charlotte bronte 

10. 5 f Is it true that antiquated legal ideas prevent government from 
responding effectively to the demands which modern society makes upon 

it? — FELIX FRANKFURTER 


D 

What is the intellective purpose of each of the following passages? 
What is the emotive purpose of each? Show how the connotations 
of specific words in each passage help create the attitudes the writer 
intends to create. 


1 

5 [* The attitude which the man in the street unconsciously adopts 
towards science is capricious and varied. 2 At one moment he scorns the sci¬ 
entist for a highbrow, at another anathematizes him for blasphemously 
undermining his religion; but at the mention of a name like Edison he 
falls into a coma of veneration. 


2 

51| Freedom is not fun. 2 It is not the same as individual happiness, nor 
is it security or peace or progress. 3 It is not the state in which the arts 
and sciences flourish. 4 It is also not good, clean government or the greatest 
welfare of the greatest number. 5 This is not to say that freedom is in¬ 
herently incompatible with all or any of these values — though it may be 
and sometimes will be. “But the essence of freedom lies elsewhere. 7 It is 
responsible choice. 8 Freedom is not so much a right as a duty. °Real free¬ 
dom is not freedom from something; that would be license. 10 It is freedom 

• From " The New Vision of Science ” by P. W. Bridgman in Harper's Maga¬ 
zine, March, 1929. Reprinted by permission of Harper’s Magazine. 

f From The Future of Industrial Man, 1942, by Peter F. Drucker. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. The John Day Company. 
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to choose between doing or not doing something, to act one way or an¬ 
other, to hold one belief or the opposite. 14 It is never a release and always 
a responsibility. 12 It is not “ fun ” but the heaviest burden laid on man: 
to decide his own individual conduct as well as the conduct of society, and 
to be responsible for both decisions. 


3 

. Our shipmates dredged up as many insults to America as they 
could think of. 2 To describe in a paragraph the scope and malignity of 
their hatred would be impossible; suffice to say it took every form from 
mere boorishness to almost psychotic malevolence. 3 Faced with the realiza¬ 
tion that their colonial empire was coming apart at the seams like a wet 
paper box, that after three centuries of befriending the Asiatic brother, 
their noses were being plucked out of the feedbag, and that their homeland 
within a few years must again shrink to an insignificant pimple on the 
North Sea, our Dutch cousins were in a truly fearful wax. 4 By some night¬ 
marish process of logic, they had succeeded in convincing themselves that 
the UNO was responsible for their debacle in Indonesia, and hence that 
we, as American nationals, were legitimate targets for their barbs. 

4 

If the English nature is cold, how is it that it has produced a great 
literature and a literature that is particularly great in poetry? 2 Judged by 
its prose, English literature would not stand in the first rank. 3 It is its po¬ 
etry that raises it to the level of Greek, Persian, or French. 4 And yet the 
English are supposed to be so unpoetical. 5 How is this? 6 The nation that 
produced the Elizabethan drama and the Lake Poets cannot be a cold un¬ 
poetical nation. 7 We can’t get fire out of ice. 8 Since literature always rests 
upon national character, there must be in the English nature hidden 
springs of fire to produce the fire we see. 9 The warm sympathy, the ro¬ 
mance, the imagination that we look for in Englishmen whom we meet, 
and too often vainly look for, must exist in the nation as a whole, or we 
could not have this outburst of national song. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

When you have finished writing on one of the following topics, 
underline any five words in your composition and add to your paper 

• From The Siviss Family Perelman, 1950, by S. J. Perelman. Reprinted by 
permission of the author. 

f From “ Notes on the English Character ” in Abinger Harvest, 1936, by E. M. 
Forster. Reprinted by permission of the English publishers, Edward Arnold Ltd., 
and the American publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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an analysis of the five words, showing how their connotations as well 
as their denotations serve your purpose in the composition. 

1. A friend of yours, about to enter college, is hesitating in his 
choice between the college you are now attending and another one. 
He lias written to you for your frank appraisal of your own college 
to help him make his choice. Write your reply. 

2. The principal of the secondary school you attended has written 
to ask you whether the school prepared you adequately for college. 
Write your reply to him. being specific about the things in which you 
think you were adequately or inadequately prepared. 

3. You have been asked to speak at a public gathering on the anni¬ 
versary of a great American. Write out your speech, describing his 
life and accomplishments and stressing those qualities which, in your 
opinion, justify his being called “ great.” 

4. A friend of yours, owner of a vacation resort, has asked you to 
write for him a descriptive pamphlet that will attract patrons to the 
place. Write the pamphlet. 

5. Write an article intended to arouse in the readers of a popular 
magazine a greater appreciation and respect for what is generally 
considered to be one of the “ lower employments of life.” 


2. HOW THE meanings of words 

ARE DEFINED BY THEIR CONTEXT 

So far, in order to get an idea of the difference between de¬ 
notation and connotation, we have considered words as if each had 
but one set of meanings. The most casual thumbing of the diction¬ 
ary, however, reveals a great variety of meanings for most words. 
Hence, to read accurately enough to understand a writer’s purpose, 
we need to know just what one meaning he intends of all the mean¬ 
ings of any word he has used. A number of words, of course, present 
no difficulty to us. Their meanings are definite because they stand 
for particular objects that we know by our senses, objects that we 
see, hear, taste, smell, or touch. Such words — man, bread, house — 
give us clear and definite impressions when we meet them in a work 
of prose. Words of this kind are termed specific and concrete. On 
the other hand, we have no such clear and definite impression of 
words like nature, beauty, democracy, truth, and so on; these words 
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do not stand for objects we know by our senses, but for general ideas 
in our minds. Such words are termed general and abstract. 

Specific is usually opposed to general, but the two terms are rela¬ 
tive. The word hound, for example, is a more specific word than 
dog; dog is more specific than animal, this being the most general 
word of the three. Concrete comes very close in meaning to specific. 
But concrete applies particularly to things we know by our senses in 
contrast to abstract which applies to things we cannot know by our 
senses. Dog is a general word, but not an abstract one; a word like 
morality, however, is both general and abstract. This is not to say 
that abstract words do not stand for real things. Words like moral¬ 
ity, beauty, justice, friendship exist because they refer to realities of 
experience as meaningful in our lives as bread, automobile, and 

book. 

The point to be remembered about abstract words is that they 
stand for broad ideas drawn together by our minds from what our 
senses have told us of particular objects and events. The word 
friendship does not stand for a concrete object, but for an idea ab¬ 
stracted by our minds from a number of acts of understanding, re¬ 
spect, and affection. An abstract word, therefore, is likely to have 
broad reference in contrast to the narrower and more definite refer¬ 
ence of concrete words, and hence is sometimes vague and indefi¬ 
nite. 

The fact that general and abstract words stand for broad ideas in 
the writer’s head rather than for objects in the world of the senses 
may make them misleading and vague. Although the objects known 
by our senses are separate and distinct, many are alike in some ways. 
These likenesses, for example, as observed among cats, dogs, mice, 
elephants, wolves, and so on are summed up in the general word 
animal But it is a word that ignores the many differences of the spe¬ 
cific animals, and therefore in many situations in life, it can lead to 

misunderstanding: 

“ There’s an animal in our back yard! ” 

“ Then get me my gun! ” 

“ But it’s only the Robinson’s feeble old cat.” 

“ Why didn’t you say so to begin with, instead of scaring me out 
of my wits? ” 

Actually, for neither of the speakers in this dialogue does a gen¬ 
eral animal exist. The feelings excited in them by animal are the re- 
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suit of their “ translation ” of the general term into a specific one. 

If animal translates into wolf, it has one effect; if it translates into 
the Robinson’s feeble old cat, it has a totally different effect. The 
fact that it is such an all-inclusive term makes it, in some cases, an 
indefinite and inexact one. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that the writer of ex¬ 
pository prose must always avoid the use of general and abstract 
terms. Every branch of knowledge makes use of abstractions that 
stand, as we have already remarked, for things that may be as real 
to us as the things we know by our senses. Hypothesis, metaphysics, 
kinetic, reflex, plasmolysis, viscosity, rationalization, semantic — 
these, and many hundreds of words like them, have precise mean¬ 
ings. The scientist who wants to be as precise in his language as he 
is in his laboratory requires such special terms, as he requires spe¬ 
cial tools and techniques for the objects and events with which he is 
concerned. What is more, as a matter of simple economy, a number 
of his special abstract terms are shorthand terms. The one word ho¬ 
meostasis, for example, serves to say what would otherwise require 
the twenty-seven words of its definition as given in Webster’s: “ The 
tendency of an organism to maintain within itself relatively stable 
conditions, as of temperature, chemical composition, or the like, by 
means of its own regulatory mechanisms/' # 

There can certainly be no objection to the use of such precise and 
economical abstract terms in all the sciences, and in all the arts, for 
that matter. But the trouble with the writing of many scientists, 
particularly the social scientists, is that they often use abstract and 
general terms when no special need justifies their use. Not every 
idea that the scientist wants to communicate is a special scientific 
idea that requires a special term. Nevertheless, he is often lured 
into the use of learned words, usually of Greek or Latin origin, in¬ 
stead of popular ones for the expression of his nontechnical ideas. 

On the surface, the resulting diction seems a uniform one — that 
is, most of the words, being of Greek and Latin origin, create an 
effect of stylistic smoothness and consistency. Actually, however, the 
diction is an inconsistent mixture of technical terms that have very 
narrow and precise meanings and abstract terms with very loose and 
broad meanings, so that the reader is alternately in the light and the 
dark, so to speak. The inconsistency is all the more marked when 

• By permission. From Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, copyright, 1951* 
by G. 8c C. Merriam Co. 
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the learned words are used for the communication of relatively sim¬ 
ple ideas. For example, in the two pa ages below, (A) , as written 
by its author, uses the abstract technic term consumption, which 
has the denotation in economics of the i* of (economic) goods, re¬ 
sulting in the diminution or destruction ! their utilities; opposed 
to production. Aside from this word, however, the passage uses 
learned words to express ideas that require no special vocabulary 
because the ideas are not especially scientific. Passage B puts the 
ideas of A into the less general and abstract terms of everyday lan¬ 


guage: 

A 

* The thief or swindler who has 
gained great wealth by his delin¬ 
quency has a better chance of escap¬ 
ing the rigorous penalty of the law; 
and some good repute accrues to 
him from his increased wealth and 
from his spending the irregularly 
acquired possessions in a seemly 
manner. 2 A well-bred expenditure 
of his booty especially appeals with 
great effect to persons of a cultivated 
sense of the proprieties, and goes 
far to mitigate the sense of moral 
turpitude with which his derelic¬ 
tion is viewed by them. 3 It may be 
noted also — and it is more imme¬ 
diately to the point — that we are 
all inclined to condone an offence 
against property in the case of a 
man whose motive is the worthy 
one of providing the means of a 
“ decent ” manner of life for his 
wife and children. 4 If it is added 
that the wife has been “ nurtured 
in the lap of luxury,” that is ac¬ 
cepted as an additional extenuating 
circumstance. 5 That is to say, we are 
prone to condone such an offence 
where its aim is the honorific one 
of enabling the offender’s wife to 


B 

The thief or swindler who has 
gained great wealth by his crime has 
a better chance of escaping the 
stiff punishment of the law; and he 
gets to be fairly well thought of be¬ 
cause he has more money and be¬ 
cause he spends in a refined way 
what he has stolen. 2 A well-bred 
spending of the stolen money makes 
an especially strong appeal to peo¬ 
ple who appreciate good manners, 
and goes far to lessen their feeling 
of the sinfulness of his crime. 3 lt 
may be noted also — and this comes 
much closer to the point — that we 
are all the more likely to excuse a 
theft if the man’s reason for steal¬ 
ing was the worthy one of provid¬ 
ing a “ decent ” way of living for 
his wife and children. 4 If it is added 
that the wife “ has been nurtured 
in the lap of luxury,” that is ac¬ 
cepted as a further excuse. 5 That 
is, we are apt to excuse such a crime 
where its aim is the honored one of 
enabling the thief’s wife to waste 
for him as much time and money 
as the standard of decency in spend¬ 
ing demands. 6 Here, people’s habit 
of approving the usual degree of 


* From The Theory of the Leisure Class, 1899, by Thorstein Veblen. 
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A 

perform for him such an arr .int 
of vicarious consumption o rime 
and substance as is dema* d by 
the standard of pecuniary '.ccency. 
6 In such a case the habit ot approv¬ 
ing the accustomed degree of con¬ 
spicuous waste traverses the habit 
of deprecating violations of owner¬ 
ship, to the extent even of some¬ 
times leaving the award of praise or 
blame uncertain. "This is peculiarly 
true w'here the dereliction involves 
an appreciable predatory or pirat¬ 
ical element. 


B 

showy spending runs up against 
their habit of disapproving thievery, 
so that they are sometimes uncer¬ 
tain whether to praise him or blame 
him. 7 This is especially true where 
the crime is a particularly preda¬ 
tory or piratical one. 


Though the learned words in A have an air of weighty reflection 
and authority, actually they get in the way of Veblen’s purpose to 
mock those who look upon lavish spending as a virtue even when 
what is being spent has been stolen. The sharp edge of his sarcasm 
is blunted by the heavy abstract diction through which it must pass, 
if it can, to the reader. If B is easier reading, it is because the popu¬ 


lar words, less general and abstract, have sharper denotations and 
stronger connotations. On the other hand, a passage composed al¬ 
most entirely of general and abstract terms can be so loose and flabby 
as to make it almost impossible to get the writer’s purpose; for ex¬ 


ample, another passage from the work just quoted above: 


* The animistic habit of mind may occur in the early undif¬ 
ferentiated form of an inchoate animistic belief, or in the later 
and more highly integrated phase in which there is an anthro¬ 
pomorphic personification of the propensity imputed to facts. 
The industrial value of such a lively animistic sense, or of such 
recourse to a preternatural agency or the guidance of an unseen 
hand, is of course very much the same in either case. As affects 
the industrial serviceability of the individual, the effect is of the 
same kind in either case; but the extent to which this habit of 
thought dominates or shapes the complex of his habits of 
thought varies with the degree of immediacy, urgency, or exclu¬ 
siveness with which the individual habitually applies the ani- 


• Ibid . 
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mistic or anthropomorphic formula in dealing with the facts of 
his environment. 

Whatever justification, if any, may exist for the use of such lan¬ 
guage in the sciences disappears when expository prose is concerned 
with matters of our everyday experience. Yet the desire of some writ¬ 
ers to borrow some of the prestige that the scientist wears in our 
time, the desire to get into their work the air of austere detachment, 
cool judgment, and calm decision that we associate with science, 
leads them into absurd incongruities of expression. They load heavy 
language upon simple ideas. The smoothness and consistency of 
their diction is the smoothness and consistency of heavy oil; and it 
is just about as viscous and opaque. As an editor in an article en¬ 
titled “ How to Write like a Social Scientist ” remarks with justifi¬ 
able irony: 

* Instead of observing that a work force might be bigger and 
better, write, “ In addition to quantitative enlargement, it is 
not improbable that there is need also for qualitative improve¬ 
ment in the personnel of the service/’ If you have discovered 
that musicians out of practice can’t hold jobs report that “ the 
fact of rapid deterioration of musical skill when not in use soon 
converts the employed into the unemployable.” Resist the im¬ 
pulse to say that much men’s clothing is machine made. Put it 
thus: ” Nearly all operations in the industry lend themselves to 
performance by machine, and all grades of men s clothing sold 
in quantity involve a very substantial amount of machine 

work.” 

As a final illustration of the difference between diction that is spe¬ 
cific and concrete and diction that is general and abstract, here is a 
well-known passage from the Bible, a passage rich in connotation 
and reference to the world of human experience. 

-f- I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to 
men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all. 

* From “ How to Write like a Social Scientist ” by Samuel T. Williamson in 
Writing for Love or Money , 1949, edited by Norman Cousins. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of The Saturday Review. 

t Ecclesiastes. 
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Ana here is a translation of the passage into the pseudo-scientific 
diction of much modern writing, a mocking translation made by 
George Orwell in an essay entitled “ Politics and the English Lan¬ 
guage 

* Objective consideration of temporary phenomena compels 
the conclusion that success or failure in competitive activities 
exhibits no tendency to be commensurate with innate capacity, 
but that a considerable element of the unpredictable must in¬ 
variably be taken into account. 12 

General and abstract terms, loosely used, can be dangerous as well 
as vague and misleading. The word Communism, for instance, stands 
for a set of political, social, and economic ideas to which most Amer¬ 
icans are intensely hostile. To apply the term Communist accurately 
is to apply it to people who believe in the specific ideas that Com- 
munism stands for, as it is defined, for example, in the quotation on 
page 54. But because it is such a powerfully emotive word, it is 
often and easily applied to the ideas of any one whom the user of 
the term wants to discredit. Such a loose use of the term is called a 
“ smear that is, it smears or stains the reputation of the person to 
whose beliefs it is applied, so that the beliefs are discredited in ad¬ 
vance of their being examined to discover whether or not they are 
Communistic in the precise meaning of the word. Actually, any gen¬ 
eral term is a “ smear ” in the sense that it wipes out, as we have al¬ 
ready noted, the differences among the objects it refers to. The mis¬ 
leading and dangerous use of general and abstract terms is so 
common in our time of intense social, political, and economic con¬ 
troversy that we need always to be on our guard against them. As 
Aldous Huxley says, 

f We know that the killing of men and women is wrong, and 
we are reluctant consciously to do what we know to be wrong. 
But when particular men and women are thought of merely as 
representatives of a class, which has previously been defined as 
evil and personified in the shape of a devil, then the reluctance 
to hurt or murder disappears. Brown, Jones and Robinson are 
no longer thought of as Brown, Jones and Robinson, but as 

* From “ Politics and the English Language ” in Shooting an Elephant and 
Other Essays, 1950, by George Orwell. 

j- From " Words and Behaviour '* in The Olive Tree , 1937 , by Aldous Huxley. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Harper and Brothers. 
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heretics, gentiles, Yids, niggers, barbarians, Huns, Communists, 
capitalists, fascists, liberals — whichever the case may be. When 
they have been called such names and assimilated to the ac¬ 
cursed class to which the names apply. Brown, Jones and Rob¬ 
inson cease to be conceived as what they really are — human 
persons - and become for the uses of this fatally inappropriate 
language mere vermin or, worse, demons whom it is right to de¬ 
stroy as thoroughly and as painfully as possible. ... All prop¬ 
aganda directed at an opposing group has but one aim: to sub¬ 
stitute diabolical abstractions for concrete persons. 

But if the general and abstract terms we meet in our reading can 
be vague, misleading, or dangerous, when can they be trusted? They 
can be trusted when the writer defines them. To define means liter¬ 
ally to limit, and when the meaning of general and abstract words 
is either directly or indirectly limited, then they possess the exact 
reference of specific and concrete words. Direct definition is the 
writer's “ translation " of a general and abstract term into the spe¬ 
cific and concrete details of meaning his purpose requires it to have. 
For example, the writer of the following passage is careful to spec¬ 
ify what he means by the abstract term civil liberty, a term made 

up of two abstract words: 

* It [civil liberty] is sometimes used, without definition, to 
refer to an indeterminate list of specific liberties: the libeities of 
speech, press, assembly, and religion, as interpreted in judicial 
decisions; the so-called “ inalienable " rights of life, liberty, and 
property or happiness; the rights of petition, habeas corpus, due 
process of law, trial by jury, and the inviolability of the home 
or person, together with other rights embraced undei such 
broad formulas as “ common law rights," or the rights of Eng¬ 
lishmen." Tt is sometimes used, again without definition, to re¬ 
fer to a narrower group of the liberties listed above, those lib¬ 
erties, namely, which have to do most directly with opinion and 
its effective public utterance. 3 Finally, civil liberty is sometimes 
taken to mean such liberties as the above, when conceived as 
limiting the powers of government, and as resting on some more 
fundamental sanction, such as reason, conscience, or nature. 4 It 
is the last of these meanings which is in question here. 

* From Shall Not Perish from the Earth by Ralph Barton Perry. Copyright, 
1940, by Vanguard Press, Inc. 
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This passage presents three different meanings of the term civil 
liberty: sometimes it stands for a number of specific liberties, as 
listed in Si; more narrowly, it sometimes stands for such specific lib¬ 
erties as public expressions of opinion (S2) ; and finally, it some¬ 
times stands for the specific liberties listed in Ssi and 2 when such 
liberties are thought of as limiting the power of government and as 
being based on something — reason, conscience, or nature — more 
fundamental than government. It is this last meaning, as we are 
told in S4, that the w r riter is concerned with. The important thing 
to note here is his precision. Though the three meanings are all re¬ 
lated in one way or another, a careful distinction is made among 
them so that the reader will know exactly what particular denota¬ 
tion of the term the writer intends. 

We ought not to conclude, however, that a writer must stop and 
define every abstract term he uses. When the meaning of a word is 
indirectly limited by its context — that is, by the phrase, clause, sen¬ 
tence, paragraph, or entire work of which it is a part — then it also 
acquires the exact reference of a specific and concrete word. We are 
scarcely aware in a good deal of our reading how much the context 
counts in supplying the exact meanings of words; but if we stop to 
observe a word in a scanty context, we can see that its denotation can 
be so broad as to be ambiguous and confusing or else completely 
meaningless. 

Take the abstract word operation, for example; Webster's gives, 
among others, the following nine meanings for it: “ 1. The act, proc¬ 
ess, or effect of operating. 2. Agency; exertion of power or influence; 
as, by the operation of law. 3. Method or way of operating ... or 
functioning. 4. State of being operative. 5. An action done as a part 
of practical work; as, the manual operations in painting. 6. A mili¬ 
tary and/or naval action or mission including movement, supply, 
attack, defense, and all requisite maneuvers, often designated from 
its inception as a detailed plan by a code word; for example. Oper¬ 
ation Torch, the invasion of French North Africa, Operation Over- 
lord, the invasion of Normandy, Operation Crossroads, the test at 
Bikini atoll. 7. Com. A transaction, esp. a speculative one. 8. Math . 
Some transformation indicated by rules or symbols, to be made upon 
quantities. 9. Snrg. A procedure on the living body, usually with in¬ 
struments, esp. for restoring health.” * 

• By permission. From Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, copyright, 1951. 
by G. & G. Merriain Co. 
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In a sentence like The operation was successful, which of the nine 
meanings of operation is intended? In such a scanty context, we have 
no way of telling. In a fuller context, however, the meaning of the 
word is limited to a specific denotation; in The operation was suc¬ 
cessful; Doctor Kildare performed it, the final clause adds enough 
context to make operation mean specifically a surgical procedure; in 
The operation was successful, and the machine worked as its inven¬ 
tor hoped, the final clause limits operation to the working of a ma¬ 
chine; in The operation was successful, and the fleet returned to its 
base, the final clause supplies the context that makes operation mean 

a naval maneuver. 

In short, words are soft around their edges. The sentence or the 
paragraph or the expository work as a whole is like a mold which 
squeezes all the words together, so that each one pressing against the 
others and pressed upon by them takes a specific shape and yields up 
the particular meaning the writer intends. Were it not for this in¬ 
teraction of words, we would time and again be lost in our reading 
among all the possible meanings the words would have. Further, the 
pressure of a full context can be so strong as to give us, without re¬ 
course to a dictionary, the meaning of many a word we have never 
seen before. The reader who encounters myriad for the first time 
may, in a context like the following, perceive its meaning without 
having to look it up in the dictionary: 


The mind receives a myriad impressions — trivial, fantastic, 
evanescent, or engraved with the sharpness of steel. From all 
sides they come, an incessant shower of innumerable atoms. — 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 

If one reads myriad in the context of the first sentence alone, it 
may be taken to mean many and varied, since we are told that the 
impressions are of many kinds — trivial, fantastic, evanescent, and 
so on. The next sentence, however, enlarges the context, and the 
greater pressure of the larger context limits and narrows the mean¬ 
ing of myriad: the words incessant, shower, innumerable, atoms tell 
us that the impressions are so many they are countless. Myriad 
comes to mean, then, “ consisting of a very great but indefinite num¬ 
ber.” This is myriad’s dictionary definition, but it is a definition the 
reader can make for himself from the context of the word. 

It is exactly this kind of reliance upon context for meaning that 
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enables the reader to arrive at a clear idea of the writer’s purpose. 
Indeed, considering the number and variety of meanings that most 
words have, it is something of a miracle that clear communication 
between writer and reader takes place at all. Consider the following 
sentence: 

* As women are a considerable, or at least a pretty numerous, 
part of company; and as their suffrages go a great way towards 
establishing a man’s character in the fashionable part of the 
world (which is of great importance to the fortune and figure 
he proposes to make in it) , it is necessary to please them. 

Simply to list the number of meanings that the dictionary records 
for each of the words in this sentence will make us realize what a 
constant process of rejection and selection of meanings goes on in 
our minds as we read. (The figures indicate the number of defini¬ 
tions Webster’s gives) : 

As: adverb, 2; conjunction, 5; pro¬ 
noun, 2; preposition, 1 
women: noun, 5; adjective, 3 
are: 10 
a: 3 

considerable: 4 
or: 1 
at: 6 

least: adjective, 1; noun, 1; adverb, 

3 

a: 3 

pretty: adjective, 5; adverb, 1 
numerous: 2 
part: noun, 13; verb, 8 
of: 14 

company: 9 
and: 2 

as: adverb, 2; conjunction, 5; pro¬ 
noun, 2; preposition, 1 
their: pronoun, 1; adjective, 2 
suffrages: 3 
go: verb, 20; noun, 6 
a: 3 

• From Letters , 1732-1768, by Lord Chesterfield. 


great: adjective, 12; adverb, 1; 

noun, 2 
way: 20 

towards: adjective, 4; preposition, 6 
establishing: 7 
a: 3 

man's: noun, 12; verb, 4; adjective, 

1 

character: noun, 14; verb, 3 
in: preposition, 4; adverb, 3; adjec¬ 
tive, 2; noun, 2; verb, 1 
the: 8 

fashioiiable: 3 

part: noun, 13; verb, 8 

of: 14 

the: 8 

world: 13 

which: pronoun, 5; adjective, 3 
is: 10 
of: 14 

great: adjective, 12; adverb, 1; 

noun, 2 
importance: 4 
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in: preposition, 4; adverb, 3; adjec¬ 
tive, 2; noun, 2; verb, 1 
it: pronoun, 6; noun, 1 
it: pronoun, 6; noun, 1 
is: 10 

necessary: adjective, 6; noun, 2 
to: preposition, 15; adverb, 5 
please: 4 
them: 2 

The sense that the words of this sentence make comes to us be¬ 
cause the sentence forces a specific meaning upon each. Thus, 
though the dictionary gives nine meanings of figure as a verb, its 
sentence context makes us read it not as a verb but as a noun. Out 
of its seventeen meanings as a noun, which one are we to read in the 

sentence? 

“ a . a. A written or printed character representing a number, as, 

1, 2, 3, etc. b. pi Such characters used in reckoning; also, use of them 
in figuring; as, good at figures. 2. a body; an object having shape or 
form. 3. The form of anything; shape; outline. 4. The representa¬ 
tion of any form, as by drawing; a likeness; image. 5. A person, 
thing, or action representative of another. 6. An imagined form; 
phantasm. 7. A diagram or drawing illustrating the text of a book; 
a cut. Abbr., fig. 8. An outline traced by a series of evolutions, as 
with skates on ice or with an airplane in the air. 9. A pattern, de¬ 
sign. 10. Appearance or impression made, esp. by a person; as, to 
present a sorry figure. 11. A personage; character; as, the great fig¬ 
ures of history. 12. Colloq. Value, as expressed in numbers; price. 
13. Dancing. A set or group of evolutions in a dance. 14. Geom. A 
drawing made to represent a magnitude or the relation of two or 
more magnitudes; a surface or space enclosed on all sides, — called 
plane or superficial when enclosed by lines, and solid when enclosed 
by surfaces. 15. Logic. The form of a syllogism with respect to the 
relative position of the middle term. 16. Music . A short, coherent 
group of tones or chords, which may grow into a phrase, a theme, 
or an entire composition. 17. Rhet. A figure of speech (which 

see) ” * 

Certain of these meanings are forced out of consideration at once 
by the fact that they make no sense whatever in relation to the spe- 

* By permission. From Webstei s New Collegiate Dictionary , copyright, i 95 *» 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


to: preposition, 15; adverb, 5 
the: 8 

fortune: noun, 5; verb, 1 
and: 2 

figure: noun, 17; verb, 9 
he: pronoun, 2; noun, 1 
proposes: 7 

to: preposition, 15; adverb, 5 
make: verb, 39; noun, 7 
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cific meanings of the other words in the sentence. But note that it 
is the entire context of the sentence which finally defines the mean¬ 
ing of figure, for if we read it in a scanty context, that is, read it 
only in the clause in which it concurs — the . . . figure he proposes 
to make in it — we cannot tell which of its seventeen meanings the 
writer intended. In the full context of the sentence, however, figure 
is limited to one, and only one, meaning. Since the thought of the 
sentence is that it is necessary to please women because they are a 
considerable part of the fashionable world a man must succeed in, 
figure in the light of the context can mean only the “ appearance or 
impression ” made by a person (the tenth definition that Webster's 
gives for the word) . 

That the context defines the word may be seen by substituting 
the definition in the sentence: “ As women are a considerable, or at 
least a pretty numerous, part of company: and as their suffrages go 
a great way towards establishing a man’s character in the fashionable 
part of the world (which is of great importance to the fortune and 
the appearance or impression he proposes to make in it) , it is neces¬ 
sary to please them/' 

And what is true of figure is also true of every other word in the 
sentence: the interaction of all the words in the full context limits 
each one to a specific meaning. Thus, out of a total number of five 
hundred and fifty-eight meanings of the words in the sentence, only 
a combination of fifty-six of these meanings makes complete sense. 
If any reader assumes when he encounters an unfamiliar word that 
any one of its dictionary meanings can be picked at random and 
read into the context, he will read himself into complete confusion. 
It is not the meaning of the word he reads into the context, but the 
meaning the context forces upon the word that leads him to grasp 

the writer’s intention. 

Sentences make up what we call the local context of the words 
they contain. But since sentences themselves are under the larger 
pressure of the paragraph, the words in the sentences are also under 
the pressure of the paragraph as context. In the following passage, 
for example, note how the phrase young visionaries in the fourth 
sentence is defined by the pressure of the context: 

. Severe and sober as was the Old Manse, it was necessary 
to go but a little way beyond its threshold before meeting with 

• From Mosses from an Old Manse , 1846, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (italics 
supplied). 
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stranger mortal shapes of men than might have been encoun¬ 
tered elsewhere in a circuit of a thousand miles. 

2 These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were attracted thither 
by the wide-spreading influence of a great original thinker, who 
had his earthly abode at the opposite extremity of our vil¬ 
lage. 3 His mind acted upon other minds of a certain consti¬ 
tution with wonderful magnetism, and drew many men upon 
long pilgrimages to speak with him face to face. *Young vision¬ 
aries — to whom just so much of insight had been imparted to 
make life all a labyrinth around them — came to seek the 
clue that should guide them out of their self-involved bewil¬ 
derment. 

Out of context, the phrase young visionaries is ambiguous: it may 
be defined in a favorable sense as “ youthful idealists ” or in an un¬ 
favorable sense as “ immature dreamers." As with many general 
terms out of their context, we cannot tell which of these opposed 
meanings to take. But the context’s pressure makes the phrase yield 
the meaning that Hawthorne intends. First, the young visionaries 
have been previously included among the stranger mortal shapes of 
men (Si) whom he encountered in the village. Their strangeness is 
such that he does not call them men, but shapes of men as if they 
were not quite human. Secondly, the phrase stranger mortal shapes 
of men becomes part of the context of his next reference to the visi¬ 
tors as hobgoblins of flesh and blood (S2) . In this phrase, his inten¬ 
tion to excite our dislike of the visitors, as implied by calling them 
shapes of men, becomes explicit, for hobgoblins are misshapen, ugly, 
and malicious spirits. Thirdly, if we observe young visionaries in its 
local context (S4) , we find Hawthorne saying sarcastically that the 
young visionaries had just enough brains ( insight ) to get them¬ 
selves lost in the labyrinths of thought and so make their own be¬ 
wilderment. With the context pressing down from above {stranger 
mortal shapes of men; hobgoblins of flesh and blood) and pressing 
up from below (just enough insight; self-involved bewilderment ), 
the phrase young visionaries yields up its derogatory meaning of im¬ 
mature dreamers . 

As a word or phrase requires a full context to give it definite 
meaning, so does a sentence. For example, the sentence Such places 
have existed in the heart of Africa unto to-day is meaningless until 

it is restored to its context: 
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* There are rare places which Primitive Man only ap¬ 
proaches on special occasions, with sacred awe, counting their 
beauty inviolable and the animals living in them as gods. Such 
places have existed in the heart of Africa unto to-day. Civilized 
man arrives, disperses the awe, shoots the animals, if possible 
turns them into cash. Eventually he turns the scenery into cash, 
covering it with dear hotels and cheap advertisements. 17 

There are, of course, sentences that make sense even when pulled 
out of their context. Nevertheless, it is entirely possible to mistake 
the intention of such sentences. For example, an essay begins in this 
serious and reflective way: 

f My college education was no haphazard affair. My courses 
were all selected with a very definite aim in view, with a serious 
purpose in mind. . . . 

Reading these words apart from their context, no one can doubt 
their seriousness. But when they are restored to their context, one 
sees that they are meant to be anything but serious: 

My college education was no haphazard affair. My courses 
were all selected with a very definite aim in view, with a serious 
purpose in mind — no classes before eleven in the morning or 
after two thirty in the afternoon, and nothing on Saturday at all. 
That was my slogan. On that rock was my education built. 

The discovery of the purpose of entire paragraphs also depends 
frequently upon their context. Here, for a striking example, is Jona¬ 
than Swift (1667-1745) writing in a pamphlet entitled A Modest 
Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor People from Being a 
Burden to Their Parents or the Country (1729) : 

J I have been assured by a very knowing American of my ac¬ 
quaintance that a young, healthy child well-nursed is, at a year 

• From The Fountain of Life , 1930, by Havelock Ellis. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

f From “ What College Did to Me ” in The Early Worm, 1927. by Robert 

Bench ley. 

I The entire text of the pamphlet may be found on pages 327-333. 
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old, a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt that it 

will equally serve in a fricassee or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration that of 

the hundred and twenty thousand children already computed, 
twenty thousand may be reserved for breed, whereof only one 
fourth part to be males, which is more than we allow to sheep, 
black cattle, or swine; and my reason is that these children are 
seldom the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much re¬ 
garded by our savages; therefore one male will be sufficient to 
serve four females. That the remaining hundred thousand may, 
at a year old, be offered in sale to the persons of quality and 
fortune through the kingdom, always advising the mother to let 
them suck plentifully in the last month, so as to render them 
plump and fat for a good table. A child will make two dishes at 
an entertainment for friends; and when the family dines alone, 
the fore- or hindquarter will make a reasonable dish, and sea¬ 
soned with a little pepper or salt, will be very good boiled on 
the fourth day, especially in winter. I have reckoned, upon a 
medium, that a child just born will weigh twelve pounds, and 
in a solar year, if tolerably nursed, will increase to twenty-eight 


pounds. 


Encountering this passage out of its context, the unknowing 
reader may be so outraged by the “ proposal ” as to think Swift a 
madman or monster or both, for there is nothing in the passage to 
show that it does not literally mean what it says. The proposal is 
made with a kind of persuasiveness all the more horrifying because 
of its calmness — note the matter-of-fact tone which the statistics give 
to the passage. The alert reader may perhaps suspect from the irony 
of Swift's calling the proposal “ modest ” that he is being ironical 
throughout, but the unknowing reader is likely to be bewildered or 
outraged until his reading of the entire work gives him the context 
of the passage and so reveals to him Swift's purpose in making the 

proposal. 

The denotative exactness and connotative force that such writers 
as Hawthorne and Swift get into their writing come largely from the 
specific and concrete words they use, words that under the pressure 
of their contexts surrender definite meanings at once. On the other 
hand, a context composed mostly of general and abstract words is so 
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loose and fuzzy as to exert but little pressure on individual words. 
Yet, unwilling as we are to wrestle with such writing, we do not have 
much choice if we hope to grasp the ideas and purposes of a good 
deal of expository prose. Frequently the people who write in general 
and abstract terms have something important to communicate to us. 
(Perhaps it is their conviction of the importance of what they are 
saying that makes them use such “ important M diction.) At any 
rate, we cannot push their work aside in impatience because it does 
not immediately yield up its meaning and purpose. With the help 
of the dictionary and with alertness to mark how the context selects 
a specific meaning out of all the meanings the dictionary gives, we 
can, word by word, get at the specific meaning that lies under the 
blanket of abstraction. 

EXERCISES 

A 

What is the meaning of each of the italicized words in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences? Show how the context of the word defines its 
meaning. 

i.*[ A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her favorite 
game. — Charles i amb 

2. 1 [ If I looked into a mirror and did not see my face, I should have 
the sort of feeling which actually comes upon me when I look into this 
living, busy world and see no reflection of its Creator. — john henry new- 
man 

34 I am going to ask whether the present movement for ousting letters 
from their old predominance in education and for transferring the pre¬ 
dominance in education to the natural sciences, whether this brisk and 
flourishing movement ought to prevail. . . .-—matthew Arnold 

4. ^ The classics, philosophy, and science are at once overlapping and 
complementary disciplines. — jacques barzun 

5. U The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the expres¬ 
sion of the necessary mode of working of the human mind. — Thomas 

HENRY HUXLEY 

6. Without standards, education has broken into hundreds of minute, 
meaningless, unrelated fragments. — Robert maynard hutchins 

7. ^ ... It would have been inconsistent in creation to have formed 
man for the social state, and not to have provided virtue and wisdom 
enough to manage the concerns of the society. — thomas jefferson 

8. H ... In average tennis, after the first hard service has gone into 
the net or out, you breathe a sigh of relief, move up closer and wait for 
the cripple to come floating over. — paul gallico 
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g. ^ No independent can set up in business except by grace of those 
who control the main sources of capital, —david cushman coyle 

10. Tf The recognition of the cultural basis of race prejudice is a desper¬ 
ate need in Western civilization. — ruth benedict 

B 

i 

Read the following selection which is a larger portion of the Lord 
Chesterfield letter quoted above, and then answer the questions about 

it that follow. 

London, September 5, 1748 

Dear Boy: ... As women are a considerable, or at least a pretty 
numerous, part of company; and as their suffrages go a great way towards 
establishing a man's character in the fashionable part of the world (which 
is of great importance to the fortune and figure he proposes to make in it) , 
it is necessary to please them. 2 I will, therefore, upon this subject let you 
into certain arcana, that will be very useful for you to know, but which 
you must, with utmost care conceal, and never seem to know. 

2 Women, then, are only children of a larger growth; they have an en¬ 
tertaining tattle, and sometimes wit; but for solid, reasoning good-sense, 

I never knew in my life one that had it, or who reasoned or acted conse¬ 
quentially for four and twenty hours together. 2 Some little passion or hu¬ 
mour always breaks in upon their best resolutions. 3 Their beauty neglected 
or controverted, their age increased, or their supposed understandings 
depreciated, instantly kindles their little passions, and overturns any system 
or consequential conduct, that in their most reasonable moments they might 
have been capable of forming. 4 A man of sense only trifles with them, plays 
with them, humours and flatters them, as he does with a sprightly, forward 
child; but he neither consults them about, nor trusts them with, serious 
matters; though he often makes them believe that he does both, which 
is the thing in the world that they are proud of: for they love mightily to 
be dabbling in business (which, by the way, they always spoil) ; and being 
justly distrustful, that men in general look upon them in a trifling light, 
they almost adore that man who talks more seriously to them, and who 
seems to consult and trust them; I say, who seems; for weak men really do, 
but wise ones only seem to do it. 5 No flattery is either too high or too low 
for them. 6 They will greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully accept 
of the lowest; and you may safely flatter any woman, from her understand¬ 
ing down to the exquisite taste of her fan. 

3 Women who are either indisputably beautiful, or indisputably ugly, 
are best flattered upon the score of their understandings; but those who 

• Chesterfield, op. cit. 
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are in a state of mediocrity are best flattered upon their beauty, or at least 
their graces; for every woman, who is not absolutely ugly, thinks herself 
handsome; but, not hearing often that she is so, is the more grateful, and 
the more obliged to the few who tell her so; whereas a decided and con¬ 
scious beauty looks upon every tribute paid to her beauty only as her 
due; but wants to shine and to be considered on the side of her under¬ 
standing, which is consequently (and probably in more senses than one) 
her weak side. 2 But these are secrets, which you must keep inviolably, if 
you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole sex; on the 
contrary, a man who thinks of living in the great world must be gallant, 
polite, and attentive to please the women. 3 They have, from the weakness 
of men, more or less influence in all courts; they absolutely stamp every 
man’s character in the beau monde, and make it either current, or cry it 
down, and stop it in payments. 4 It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
manage, please, and flatter them, and never to discover the least mark of 
contempt, which is what they never forgive. . . . 

Pi,Si, Chesterfield’s intellective purpose in P/,Si is to prove to his 
son the necessity of pleasing women. 

Webster s gives nine definitions of company. To which meaning of 
the word does its context limit it? What phrase, in particular, helps 
to define company? 

The commonest meaning of the word suffrage is the “ right of vot¬ 
ing in political matters," but since this meaning of the word does not 
fit into the context, what other meaning, given by the dictionary and 
serving the purpose of the sentence, does Chesterfield intend? 

The dictionary gives eleven meanings of the w T ord character : how 
does the sentence context select its meaning here? 

Which of the four meanings of fortune as given in the dictionary 
does Chesterfield intend? Show' how the meaning of fortune is re¬ 
lated to the purpose of the sentence. 

What meaning of proposes does the context establish? 

What specific reasons does Chesterfield give in Si to prove to his 
son that it is necessary to please women? 

Pi,S2. What is the denotation of arcana? What does Chesterfield 
announce as his purpose in the sentence? 

P2,Si. Consider the connotations of the word children as fixed by 
the context, and name the emotion he intends to evoke by calling 
women children of a larger growth . What other words or phrases in 
the sentence serve his emotive purpose? 

How does entertaining tattle help to define the specific meaning of 
wit in the sentence? How does the intellective purpose of the sentence 
support its emotive purpose? 

P2,S2 . Does Chesterfield make a new statement about women, or 
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does he offer further proof of what he has said in the previous sen¬ 
tence? . , 

Does passion here mean “ love/* or does the context impose another 

meaning on the word? 

How does little confirm the emotive intention of the previous sen 
tence? Considering its context, does little here have the connotations 

of petty? 

What meaning of humour does the context establish? How does 
little passion as part of the context help limit the meaning of humour 

in the sentence? t 

P2 y S$. How do the reasons given by Chesterfield for women s little 

passions support the emotive purpose of the passage so far? 

p2,S4. By which specific words and phrases does Chesterfield further 

reveal his attitude towards women? What are the connotations of the 

phrase a man of sense? 

How do the other verbs in the sentence context determine the 
meaning of humours? 

Note how child in the phrase forward child strengthens by repeti¬ 
tion the emotive purpose of the phrase children of a larger growth in 
the first sentence of this paragraph. Forward as an adjective has seven 
meanings, according to Webster's. Considering the emotive purpose 
of the passage so far, what meaning of forward does the context estab¬ 
lish here? 

How do the connotations of dabbling confirm the emotive inten¬ 
tion of the sentence? 

For what reasons does Chesterfield advise his son only to pretend 

to trust women with serious matters? 

P2,S$. Note that flattery links the thought of the sentence with 

flatters of S4. What is the purpose of S5? 

p2,S6. How do the connotations of the phrases greedily swallow 

and gratefully accept further confirm the emotive purpose of the pas¬ 
sage so far? 

Of the eight meanings of the noun taste given by the diction* 
ary, show how the context determines its specific meaning in the sen¬ 
tence. 

P 3f Si. What word links the thought of the sentence to the thought 
of the previous paragraph? 

Which one of the eleven meanings of score given in the dictionary 

does the context of the sentence impose? 

In the phrase conscious beauty, which of the seven meanings of 

conscious does the context fix? Which of the three meanings of beauty? 

What does Chesterfield mean in saying that in more senses than 
one a beautiful woman’s understanding is her weak side? If the in¬ 
tellective purpose of this sentence is to show how different types of 
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women may be flattered, what are the types and how are they to be 
flattered? 

Pj,S2. Secrets connects the thought of the sentence with arcana in 
Pi, S2. With what phrase or phrases of Pi, S2 does inviolably connect? 

How does the reference to Orpheus serve the purpose of the sen¬ 
tence? With what phrase in Pi, Si does the phrase great world con¬ 
nect? What specific meaning does great have in this context? 

P3,Sj. How does Chesterfield explain women’s influence in all 
courts? Does courts here refer to law courts or palaces? Define the 
word as fixed by its context. 

How do the connotations of the French phrase beau monde serve 
Chesterfield’s intention in the passage so far? 

What meaning of stamp does the context establish in the sentence? 

In saying that women make a man’s character in the fashionable 
world either current, or cry it down, and stop it in payments, Chester¬ 
field is thinking in terms of the circulation of money. Cjxrrent in a 
now obsolete use of the word means genuine; not counterfeit; the 
noun currency for money is still in modern use. To cry a man’s char¬ 
acter down in terms of money is to brand him counterfeit, an imitation 
of the real thing; to stop it in payments is to say that a man’s character, 
having been branded counterfeit, no longer pays his way for him in 
the world of fashion. What is Chesterfield’s emotive purpose in de¬ 
scribing in this metaphorical way the success or failure of a man’s 
character in the world of fashion? 

P3,Sj. What is the purpose of this sentence? What word makes the 
connection of the thought of S4 with that of S3? What word in S4 
names a feeling that the entire passage seems to intend to evoke? 

Which of the following words best describe Chesterfield’s tone to 
his son in the letter: argumentative, admonitory, beseeching, entreat - 
ing, persuasive, pleading? Point out the words and phrases in the 
letter that seem to justify your choice. 

On the basis of the attitudes he reveals in this letter, write your 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield as a person. 

C 

Using your dictionary and keeping in mind the pressure of con¬ 
text, put as much as possible of the following selections into more 
specific and concrete words: 


1 

«J # If democracy is to function in a population of widely unequal in¬ 
dividuals, social science must show the way to restructure the culture so 

• From Knowledge for What?, 1939, by Robert S. Lynd. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Princeton University Press. 
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as to care for these inequalities. 2 There is need to discover, for instance, 
which differences are so biologically controlled that favorable cultural 
conditions cannot materially change them; to discover in what precise 
situations assumed equality among these biologically unequal persons 
operates deleteriously for the culture as a whole and for specific groups 
of unequal persons; and to erect at these exposed points appropriate safe¬ 
guards for the culture and for these persons. 3 In addition to these biolog¬ 
ically controlled differences, specific culture settings operate to reenforce 
and exaggerate an infinite number of native tendencies to differ and to 
create others outright. 


2 

In many respects the creative process in the arts is indistinguishable 
from innumerable other types of creative activity. 2 It consists of a series 
of interactions between an agent and a material. 3 The agent is seeking to 
shape the material in certain ways for certain purposes. 4 He is a center 
of impulse, of striving, of tendency towards ends; and he possesses causal 
powers that implement the realization of these ends and a nature, en¬ 
vironmentally nurtured, that colors the form of the realization. 5 The ma¬ 
terial, for its part, is in certain ways resistant and in other ways plastic 
to the efforts of the agent. 6 It has its own nature, its own possibilities, its 
own limitations, its resident self-determinancy. 7 A11 this, however, is true 
of many other creative situations: e.g., agricultural experimentation or 
technological invention. 8 They consist of an agent or set of agents in inter¬ 
action with a material, each endowed with such general characteristics as 
those just enumerated. 


3 

Iff It has been said, not inaptly, that the relation of football to physical 
culture is much the same as that of the bull-fight to agriculture. Service¬ 
ability for these lusory institutions requires sedulous training or breed¬ 
ing. 3 The material used, whether brute or human, is subjected to careful 
selection and discipline, in order to secure and accentuate certain apti¬ 
tudes and propensities which are characteristic of the ferine state, and 
which tend to obsolescence under domestication. 4 This does not mean that 
the result in either case is an all-around and consistent rehabilitation of 
the ferine or barbarian habit of mind and body. 5 The result is rather a 
one-sided return to barbarism or to the ferae natura [the nature of the 
beast] — a rehabilitation and accentuation of those ferine traits which 
make for damage and desolation, without a corresponding development of 
the traits which would serve the individual’s self-preservation and full- 

* From Art and the Social Order, 1947, by D. W. Gotshalk. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers. The University of Chicago Press. 

f Veblen, op. cit. 
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ness of life in a ferine environment. 6 The culture bestowed in football 
gives a product of exotic ferocity and cunning. 7 It is a rehabilitation of 
the early barbarian temperament, together with a suppression of those 
details of temperament which, as seen from the standpoint of the social 
and economic exigencies, are the redeeming features of the savage char¬ 
acter. 


4 

If* In considering the urban personality it seems reasonable to assume 
at the outset that the characteristic attitudes and behavior patterns of city 
people are the products of their social experiences, and that whatever dif¬ 
ferences exist between rural and urban persons are due to experiences in 
divergent types of social and physical environments. 1 2 If we grant this basic 
assumption, we may use the urban and rural environmental difference as 
a starting point in considering attitudes and behavior of urban and rural 
persons. 3 At the same time we must exercise extreme caution to avoid 
questionable generalizations. 4 Both city and country are so highly differ¬ 
entiated socially and economically, both so productive of varied forms 
of activities, that it would be a gross over-simplification to dichotomize 
personality in terms of an urban and rural pattern. 5 In the city particu¬ 
larly, social situations providing individual and collective experiences are 
so numerous and varied that no single personality pattern could possibly 
emerge. G One would, therefore, expect to find a wide range of attitudes and 
behavior patterns. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

When you have finished writing on one of the following topics, 
underline any five words in your composition and show how the con¬ 
text defines the meaning of each of the words. 

1. Your faculty advisor wants to know what you consider to be the 
most valuable thing you have learned in college, in or out of the 
classroom. Write your answer to his question. 

2. The editor of a parent-teacher magazine has asked you to write 
an article on the most important thing you've learned — outside of 
home and the classroom — about life or human nature. Explain not 
only what you have learned, but the circumstances under which you 
learned it, and its value to you. 

3. Write an editorial for your college newspaper, either attacking 

or defending the idea in the following statement: “ If a boy of eight- 

• From Urban Society (3d ed.) by N. P. Gist and L. A. Halbert. Copyright, 
* 933 * , 94 , » by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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een is considered old enough to fight for his country, then he ought 

to be considered man enough to vote." 

4. The instructor in your social science course has asked you to 
write a talk to be given to the class on what you consider to be one 

of the chief causes of juvenile delinquency. 

5. A friend of your father’s, an executive in a television broadcast¬ 
ing company, has asked your opinion of his company’s programs. 
Write your reply, telling him what you consider to be the faults of 
the programs and suggesting improvements. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 
AND EMOTIVE PURPOSE 


As we observed in Part I, the purpose of a work of exposi¬ 
tory prose can be either intellective, or both intellective and emo¬ 
tive. A work whose purpose is entirely intellective confines itself to 
diction that is strictly denotative and is as bare as possible of conno¬ 
tation. The language of such a work is termed literal. On the other 
hand, a work whose purpose is both intellective and emotive makes 
use of diction that is strongly connotative as well as denotative. Indi¬ 
vidual words, as we have seen, possess their own social or personal 
connotations, but they can be combined in such special ways as to in¬ 
crease or intensify the force of their connotations. Such special com¬ 
binations are known as figures of speech, and language that makes 

frequent use of them is called figurative. 

The commoner figures of speech are: (1) metaphor, (2) simile, 
(3) metonymy, (4) synecdoche, (5) personification, (6) antono- 
masia (identification with a notable person), (7) irony, (8) para¬ 
dox, (9) oxymoron (a combination of contradictory words), (10) 
paranomasia (pun), (11) litotes (understatement), and (12) hy¬ 
perbole (exaggeration). Of these, the first six can be called identify¬ 
ing figures because in their combination of the terms that make up 
the figure they identify one term with the other in whole or in part: 
for example, the figurative statement that says of a singer. Her voice 
is pure gold - literally, “ Her voice is excellent ” - imaginatively 
identifies voice with pure gold. The connotations of gold have been 
long established in history and society; they are connotations of ap¬ 
preciation of gold's value. Thus, in identifying voice with gold, the 
figure adds the favorable connotations of gold to voice . 
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The last six figures are called contrasting figures because they set 
up a contrast of one kind or another between a fact and the state¬ 
ment of the fact. For example, one man meeting another in a driv¬ 
ing rainstorm says, “ Great day, isn’t it? ” If the statement were made 
on a clear, sunny day, it would be a literal statement, but here it is 
figurative. The contrast between the fact (the miserable weather) 
and the statement of the fact (approval of the weather) is w r hat 
generates the emotive force of the figure and evokes the w r ry laugh 
the speaker means to get by the statement. 

T he foregoing examples are but two of the ways in which figura¬ 
tive language works. Since each identifying or contrasting figure of 
speech works in its own particular way, a brief consideration of how 
each works will show how it serves the writer’s purpose in expository 
prose. 



THE IDENTIFYING FIGURES 
OF SPEECH 


The first thing to note about the identifying figures is that 
they turn general and abstract ideas into specific and concrete terms. 
For example, excellence is a general and abstract term; it stands for 
an idea of a quality in many things that makes them more desirable 
or admirable than things that lack such a quality. Excellence, there¬ 
fore, not only denotes the quality, but has connotations of apprecia¬ 
tion and admiration. The term, however, is general and abstract, 
and so the force of its connotations is comparatively w r eak — weaker, 
say, than the connotations of a specific and concrete thing like gold, 
to which excellence has long been attributed. Hence, while the gen¬ 
eral statement, Her voice is excellent, and the specific statement. 
Her voice is pure gold, both denote the same fact, the latter has 
greater emotive force because gold stands for something that is spe¬ 
cific and concrete. 

This turning of general and abstract ideas into specific and con¬ 
crete terms is just what slang does. To express the idea of a man’s 
insanity, slang says He's got bats in his belfry, turning the general 
idea of the erratic movements of the man’s thoughts through his 
head into the specific and concrete terms of the erratic flight of bats 
through a church belfry. As in slang, so in poetry: the poet who 
speaks of Timers winged chariot hurrying near is turning the idea of 
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the swift passage of time into a specific picture of time as the driver 
of a chariot, winged denoting the chariot’s speed, and connoting, in 
the context of the line, urgency and fear. So, too, expository prose 
of every period of history and of every area of thought has turned its 
abstract ideas into concrete figurative language: John Milton in 
Aeropagitica (1644) says that a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit ; Henry Fielding says in Tom Jones (1749) that 
society produces not a more odious vermin than the slanderer; 
Thomas Babington Macaulay in his History of England (1848) says 
that when we look back upon the past as better than the present, we 
chase a mirage backward; John Livingston Lowes in the Road to 
Xanadu (1930) speaks of every great imaginative conception as a 

vortex into which everything under the sun may be swept. 

Metaphor, one of the commonest of the identifying figures, does 
more, however, than put general ideas into specific terms. Its dis¬ 
tinction is that it imaginatively combines its two terms so as to iden¬ 
tify one completely with the other. Not that metaphor intends to 
combine the denotations of the two terms: the effect upon us of Her 
voice is pure gold is not the result of our seeing in the mind s eye a 
picture of the voice as somehow actually made of gold. What the 
metaphor does combine under the pressure of its context is the de¬ 
notation of its first term with the connotations of its second term. 
The emotive force of the combinations comes, as we have already 
noted, from the connotations of the word gold, connotations of ex¬ 
cellence that the metaphor transfers to voice. So, too, in the meta¬ 
phors referred to in the paragraph just above, the connotations of 
life-blood are transferred to book, the connotations of vermin to 
slanderer, the connotations of mirage to our view of the past, the 
connotations of vortex to a great imaginative conception. 

When metaphor succeeds in making this transfer — and we shall 
see a little further on how it sometimes fails to do so — it is because 
of one or more points of contact between the two terms. Through 
these points the emotive connotations of the second term can move 
like an electrical charge to the first and load it with added power to 
move us to the writer’s purpose. Consider, by way of illustration, the 

metaphor in the following sentence: 

I sometimes think that our modern minds hold so little, are 
such mere half-pint pots, that you can pour nothing fresh into 
them without first pouring something out. — havelock ellis 
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In this context the effectiveness of the metaphor modern 
minds . . . are half-pint pots comes from the fact that both minds 
and pots are thought of as containers, the one of ideas, the other of 
liquids. What is more, thoughts and liquids are alike in having con¬ 
tinuity and ease of movement; we speak, for example, of pouring out 
our thoughts or of the flow of ideas. Hence when minds and pots are 
identified in a metaphor, the transfer of the connotations from the 
second to the first is easily made. 

One connotation of half-pint pots comes from the fact that they 
are small; they contain so little that we do not think much of them. 
This attitude of condescending contempt toward what is small is 
transferred to modern minds. The metaphor picks up added force 
from the fact that we are already accustomed to such derogatory 
terms as small-minded and narrow-minded . Still another connota¬ 
tion of half-pint pots comes from the fact that pots are cheap and 
coarse utensils that we look down upon as having little value. We 
can see more readily what the emotive force of pots is by substituting 
containers for it; since containers is so general a term as to have little 
or no connotative force, a good deal of the sting of contempt would 
go out of the metaphor if it read Our modern minds are half-pint 
containers. As it stands, however, the metaphor in its context makes 
modern minds out to be petty, cheap, and coarse, and is intended, 
therefore, to excite in us a feeling of contempt for them. 

In bringing together two things that we do not ordinarily think 
of as belonging together, metaphor shocks us into attending more 
sharply to the thought it means to transmit and makes us yield more 
readily to the feeling it means to excite. For this reason, the skillful 
writer is always coining new metaphors. The novelty of the old ones 
wears off, and they finally become so familiar that they lose their 
figurative force and are read literally. They are then known as dead 
metaphors. Such worn-out metaphors are actually the commonest 
words of the language. When we speak, for example, of a simple life, 
we are not aware of the dead metaphor in the phrase. Yet Latin sim¬ 
plex, from which English made simple, originally meant one-fold, so 
that simple applies to that which unfolds with ease because it is 
folded only once. A simple life, metaphorically speaking, is a one¬ 
fold life — that is, a life plain and uncomplicated. 

A dead metaphor like simple, having long since lost its original 
figurative force, remains useful for its literal meanings. But there is 
a kind of metaphor, common in the large body of trite expressions 
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we call cliches, that is neither so dead as no longer to be recognized 
as figurative, nor so lively as still to have the power to move us. Such 
moribund metaphors have been, in a manner to manner of speaking, 
too successful. They were so striking to begin with that they are now 
dying a slow death from overwork and are stale and distasteful. 
Moribund metaphor, for example, describes a man as a veritable 
mine of information, a graduate of the school of Hard Knocks, a dia¬ 
mond in the rough with a heart of gold; independent as a hog on ice, 
he thanks his lucky stars before he falls into the arms of Morpheus 
that he has the inside track to success; before any suspicion of him 
raises its ugly head, he hopes to enjoy the fruits of his victory in the 
arena of life and live to a ripe old age before he shuffles of] this 
mortal coil. Even the uncritical reader does not respond to such out 
worn metaphors; the critical reader is irritated by their staleness. 

Moribund metaphors do have a use, however, in humorous writ¬ 
ing. Hardened by long — too long — acquaintance with them, so that 
we no longer respond with the specific emotions they may have origi¬ 
nally excited, we are pleased to encounter them only when we can 
laugh at them. By bringing a great number of them together and 
combining them with other kinds of cliches, the humorist exagger¬ 
ates their staleness. His intention, though he may not be aware of it, 
is to kill them off — at least, to make them so ridiculous that they 
will not be used in serious writing. Here, for example, is the mori¬ 
bund metaphor being mocked in an extract from a piece entitled 
^ The Cliche Expert Testifies on the Atom 

* Q - What kind of plaything is the bomb? 

A — A dangerous plaything. A dangerous toy. 

q __ What kind of boomerang is it? 

A — A potential boomerang. 

Q — What else is it? 

A — It is the greatest challenge mankind has yet faced. It is 
also the greatest destructive force in history. It has revolutionary 
possibilities and enormous significance and its discovery caused 

international repercussions. 

q _ What does the splitting of the atom unleash? 

A — The hidden forces of the universe. Vast. 

* From “ The Cliche Expert Testifies on the Atom ” in A Rock in Every Snow¬ 
ball, 1946, by Frank Sullivan. The article was originally published in The New 
Yorker ; the excerpt is reprinted by permission of the author. 
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Q — Vast? 

A — That's another word you’d better keep at hand if you 
expect to talk or write about this tremendous scientific discov¬ 
ery. Vast energy, you know. Vast possibilities. Vast implications. 
Vast prospects; it opens them. 

Q — I see. What cannot grasp the full significance of the 
tremendous scientific discovery? 

A — The human mind. 

Q — Whose stone is it? 

A — The philosopher’s stone. 

Q — Whose dream? 

A — The alchemist’s dream. 

Q — And whose monster? 

A — Frankenstein’s monster. 

On the other hand, the writer can sometimes err in the opposite 
direction in his use of metaphor. In his zeal to make strikingly fresh 
combinations, he sometimes contrives what is known as strained 
metaphor. That is, he brings together two things so extraordinarily 
remote from each other that the transfer of connotations from the 
second term to the first is made only with difficulty and by conscious 
effort on our part. For example, here is a passage in which the writer 
is commenting on the poet’s use of metre: 

* The poet who desires to achieve the music of the spheres 
may impart to his movement the planetary impulse it he can 
suggest to our ears the illusion of the swift rush of rustling 
wings, but he must never forget that in reality he still possesses 
legs, and that these legs have to be accounted for, and reckoned 
in the constitution of metre. 2 Every poet must still move with 
feet, feet that must be exquisitely sensitive to the earth’s touch, 
impeccably skillful to encounter every obstacle on the way with 
the joyous flashing of his feet. 3 The most splendidly angelic in¬ 
spirations will not suffice to compensate the poet for feet that 
draggle in the mud, or stumble higgledy-piggledy among stony 
words, which his toes should have kissed into jewels. 

The metaphor in S3 turns upon another figure of speech, the pun. 
This is either a play upon words of the same sound but of different 

• From The Fountain of Life , 1930, by Havelock Ellis. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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meanings (An acrobatic feat requires light feet) , or a play upon dif¬ 
ferent meanings of the same word. It is the latter in this passage, 
where the play is upon two different meanings of foot: the terminal 
part of the leg; the unit of metre in poetry. Because of the double 
meaning of foot, the passage has a double meaning: (a) no matter 
how heaven-inspired the poet may be, he must keep his feet on the 
ground; (b) no matter how heaven-inspired the poet may be, he 
must impose metrical feet upon his words, the earthy stuff of which 
poetry is made. What S3 says, then, is that no matter how heavenly 
the poet’s inspirations, they cannot make up for a failure to impose 
the regular rhythm of metre upon his words, the metre must not 
drag along or stumble, else his words will be dull and heavy (stony) . 
Not only does the figure identify its two terms (the physical feet of 
the poet and the metrical feet of his poetry), but it does so by using 

the same word for both terms. 

The metaphor overreaches itself, however, and becomes strained 
in the last clause of the sentence, stony words , which his toes should 
have kissed into jewels. The extension of the figure feet into toes, 
the movement of the toes into kissing; kissing that transforms words 
like stones into jewels — forces too much cleverness into what is al¬ 
ready clever enough in its play upon feet. At best, the strained meta¬ 
phor distracts us from its thought and feeling to admiration of the 
writer’s ingenuity in contriving it and to our own ingenuity in solv¬ 
ing it; at worst, it makes us impatient with writing which does not 
directly transmit thought and feeling, but puts us to the task of 
solving verbal puzzles. 

While strained metaphor goes too far in its attempt to find a com¬ 
mon point of contact between its terms, mixed metaphor attempts 
the combination of terms which have no common point of contact. 
The result is a mixture whose incongruity amuses us and diverts us 
from taking seriously what the metaphor intends to say. Such a mix¬ 
ture speaks, for example, of a man*s thirst for success blasting ob¬ 
stacles from his path. It is correct enough, even if trite, to speak of a 
man’s ambition as a thirst for success, or to speak of his ambition as 
blasting obstacles from his path, but it is a mistake to mix thirst and 
blasting in the same metaphor because the two terms have no point 
of contact and the result is grotesque. The striking thing about 
mixed metaphors is that they are usually combinations of cliches. 
So much of the original force of the terms in such cliches is ex¬ 
hausted that the insensitive writer fails to see their absurdity when 
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he combines them. But they revive enough in combination to amuse 
or annoy the reader, who otherwise fails to be moved by such mix¬ 
tures as blazing a trail over the sea of life or swimming upon the 
laurels of victory into the spotlight of fame. 

Strained metaphor and mixed metaphor are obvious results of the 
risk that metaphor runs in its complete identification of its two 
terms. Simile, also a common identifying figure, is less daring than 
metaphor. Instead of complete identification of its terms, it makes 
only a partial identification. While metaphor says Her eyes are shin¬ 
ing stars, simile says Her eyes shine like stars, or Her eyes shine star- 
like, or Her eyes shine as stars do. In its like or as, simile admits 
that its two terms stand for two different things which resemble each 
other only in some ways. Hence, simile holds to our everyday experi¬ 
ence which tells us that no two things can be completely alike. What 
it may lose in emotive force by limiting itself to specific likenesses, 
it gains in intellective precision. 

This is not to say that simile lacks emotive force, for Her eyes 
shine like stars evokes from us a stronger feeling that we give to the 
literal statement Her eyes shine brightly. Since our expeiience of 
stars has led us to appreciate and admire them, the phrase like stars 
transfers to eyes strongly emotive connotations of the stars seienity 

and beauty. 

For an illustration of simile at work in its context, consider the 
simile in S2 of the following passage: 

* On the Gulf side of these islands you may observe that the 
trees __ when there are any trees — all bend away from the sea; 
and, even on bright, hot days when the winds sleep, there is 
something grotesquely pathetic in their look of agonized terror. 

2A group of oaks at Grande Isle I remember as especially sug¬ 
gestive; five stooping silhouettes in line against the horizon, like 
fleeing women with streaming garments and windblown hair — 
bowing grievously and thrusting out arms desperately north¬ 
ward as to save themselves from falling. 8 And they are being 
pursued indeed — for the sea is devouring the land. 

The like of S2 introduces a simile that compares trees to women. 
Since the writer has already said of the trees that there is something 
grotesquely pathetic in their look of agonized terror (Si), the simile, 

• From Chita: a Memory of Lost Island, 1899, by Lafcadio Hearn. 
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at first glance, simply repeats the thought of this statement and so 
seems merely ornamental and unnecessary. But the literal statement 
does not have much emotive force because it is made up of general 
and abstract words. It does not re-create the experience which made 
the writer feel something grotesquely pathetic in the trees’ look of 
agonized terror: it is not a re-creation of his experience, but an ac¬ 
count of the effect of the experience upon him. Its words describe 
his feeling, but do not excite in us the feeling they describe. Only by 
re-creating the experience itself in specific and concrete words can 
the writer get to, and excite, our emotions, so that we too will feel 
something grotesquely pathetic in the trees’ look of agonized terror. 
Hence the simile, the oaks . . . like fleeing women with streaming 
garments and windblown hair — bowing grievously and thrusting out 
arms desperately northward as to save themselves from falling , is the 
experience itself that excited in the writer, and is meant to excite in 
us, the feeling of pity for the trees. The generally established atti¬ 
tude of our civilization that women are to be protected is attended 
by feelings of anxiety and fear for their welfare. The like of the 
simile aims at transferring these feelings from fleeing women to oaks, 
so that the pity we feel for suffering women is what the writer in¬ 
tends us to feel for the wind-blown oaks. Therefore, the simile does 
far more than merely repeat the general idea of something gro¬ 
tesquely pathetic in the trees’ look of agonized terror: it charges the 
passage with great emotive force. If the general statement were omit¬ 
ted from the passage, the loss to the total effect would be a good deal 
less than if the simile were omitted. The general statement conveys 
only the thought; the simile not only conveys the thought as pre¬ 
cisely, but excites feeling more strongly. 

Metonymy is also an identifying figure of speech; it uses a specific 
and concrete thing that has been associated with a general and ab¬ 
stract idea to stand for the idea itself. For example, in the all too 
common phrase from the cradle to the grave, the specific and con¬ 
crete words cradle and grave stand respectively for the general and 
abstract ideas of infancy and death. Similarly, Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son in his essay entitled “ Aes Triplex ” (“ Triple Brass ) * speaks 
of melancholy unbelievers yearning for the tomb, the tomb in this 
context being metonymical for death. In the same essay, Stevenson 
speaks scornfully of the man who worries so much about his health 
that he wears tin shoes to protect himself from contact with any- 


In Virginibus Puerisque, 1881. 
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thing that might hurt him. To such a man, says Stevenson, The care 
of one important body or soul becomes so engrossing, that all the 
noises of the outer world begin to come thin and faint into the par¬ 
lour with the regulated temperature; and the tin shoes go equally 
forward over blood and rain. Blood in this context makes specific 
and concrete the general idea of the pain and suffering of others, 
pain and suffering to which the wearer of the tin shoes is indifferent. 
In an article entitled “ The Simple Art of Murder,” * Raymond 
Chandler, describing detectives as they investigate a crime, says that 
the flatfeet crawl to and fro under the Persian rugs, with their der¬ 
bies on. Since flat feet have long been attributed to policemen, flat- 
feet has become a metonym for policemen. 

Closely resembling metonymy is the figure known as synecdoche. 
This identifies a thing not by its own name, but by the material the 
thing is made of, as when we speak of a man’s flannels instead of 
trousers, or of a ship’s canvas instead of sails. Synecdoche also identi¬ 
fies a whole with one of its parts, or a part with the whole, as in The 
thief is behind bars (in prison) , or as in The sick man went under 
the knife (underwent an operation) . The intention of the figure is 
to put before us a specific and concrete — usually the most striking — 
detail of an object or event in order to fix our attention more 
sharply. In the following sentence, also from the Chandler article 
quoted just above, the first phrase is an example of synecdoche: The 
boys with their feet on the desks know that the easiest murder case in 
the world to break is the one somebody tried to get very cute with; 
the one that really bothers them is the murder somebody only 
thought of two minutes before he pulled it off. By the boys with their 
feet on the desks, Chandler obviously means detectives, who are 
popularly supposed to take the position the phrase describes. Instead 
of the general term, Chandler offers us a striking detail of the sup¬ 
posed behavior of detectives for us to identify them by. 

Personification is the figure of speech which identifies an abstract 
word as a person: Memory and Hope walk hand in hand, but the 
eyes of Memory always look back, the eyes of Hope always look for¬ 
ward. By pretending that the capitalized words are living persons 
and possessed of the powers of life, personification means to excite 
from us a sharper response than we ordinarily give to abstractions. 
But because it is a figure easily made, personification has been much 
overworked and has lost much of its force. Interestingly enough, per- 


In The Pocket Atlantic, 1946. 
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sonification also works in reverse by referring to a person as if he 
were the living embodiment of an abstraction: thus we say. He is 
goodness itself, or She is perfection, or That child is a terror. This 
bold identification of a specific person and an abstract noun comes 
very close to the strategy of metaphor and works to the same pur- 

pose. 

Antonomasia, also an identifying figure, applies the name of a 
well-known person to anyone who resembles him. Thus we say of 
a cruel man, He is a Nero; of a strong man, He is a Hercules; or of a 
little-known comedian, He is the poor man's Bob Hope. By using the 
name of a specific person long identified with specific qualities of 
character or personality, the figure gets an emotive force more pene¬ 
trating than the literal statements He is cruel, or He is strong, or He 

is funny. 



. THE CONTRASTING FIGURES 
OF SPEECH 

As we have just noted, a whole group of figures work by 
identifying one thing with another. The contrasting figures work in 
an entirely different way. The effect of irony, for example, rises from 
the contrast between what its words are apparently saying and what 
they are really saying; what the words seem literally to be saying is 
just the opposite of what they mean. An ironical statement may seem 
to be complimentary when it is actually abusive, may seem to be ap¬ 
proving when it is actually disapproving, may seem to be affirming 
when it is actually denying. In speech, the intention of an ironical 
statement is revealed by the circumstances that provoke the state¬ 
ment and by the tone in which the statement is spoken. For example, 
the man whose car has just been bumped says ironically to the of¬ 
fending driver. What a great driver you are! his literal meaning be¬ 
ing that the offender is completely incompetent. The fact that such 
a statement says just the opposite of what the circumstances call for 
is just what gives irony its bite. Not only does irony convey its 
thought more sharply by the contrast of opposites; it also reveals and 
excites such feelings as disapproval, contempt, disgust, anger, and so 
on, in a tone that may be reproachful, mocking, sarcastic, or hostile. 

In writing, however, since the actual speaking tone is not heard, 
the reader can recognize irony only by being sharply aware of a 
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work’s context and by asking himself whether the writer's response 
to the occasion is the plain and literal one the context obviously 
calls for or whether his response is figurative and ironical* For ex¬ 
ample, an essay by Mark Twain on 44 Fenimore Cooper's Literary 
Offenses ” concludes with these two paragraphs on Cooper's novel. 
The Deerslayer (1841) : 

* A work of art? It has no invention; it has no order, system, 
sequence, or result; it has no lifelikeness, no thrill, no stir, no 
seeming of reality; its characters are confusedly drawn, and by 
their acts and words they prove that they are not the sort of 
people the author claims that they are; its humor is pathetic; 
its pathos is funny; its conversations are — oh — indescribable; 
its love scenes odious; its English a crime against the language. 

Counting these out, what is left is Art. I think we must all 
admit that. 

The first of these two paragraphs makes literal statements, but 
the second makes a figurative one. Having pointed out in the first 
what he considers the artistic defects of The Deerslayer, Twain does 
not conclude in the second by saying we all must admit that the 
novel cannot, with these defects, be considered a work of art. Instead, 
he says that counting out these defects, what is left is Art. But when 
invention, order, lifelikeness, reality are counted out, nothing of ar¬ 
tistic merit is left. Therefore, under the pressure of the first para¬ 
graph as context what Twain’s words seem to say in the second para¬ 
graph are not to be taken literally, for he is saying just the opposite 
of what he really means: counting these defects in, what is left, we 
must all admit, is anything but a work of art. 

The contrast between what Twain pretends to mean and what he 
really means makes us attend more sharply to his ideas; at the same 
time, the contrast excites our laughter and the easy contempt for 
The Deerslayer that Twain himself feels. The irony works, there¬ 
fore, to both his intellective and emotive purposes. 

Irony, finally, is not confined to sentences and paragraphs. It can 
be so extended as to be the major strategy of an entire work of prose. 
Swift’s Modest Proposal (page 327) , for example, sustains its irony 
throughout. The entire work appears to be saying that the best 
remedy to be found for Ireland’s poverty is the selling of its children 

• In In Defense of Harriet Shelley and Other Essays, 1895. 
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to be eaten; what it really says, however, is that some remedy must 
be found to save the children from being eaten up by poverty. 

Paradox, just as striking a figure as irony, makes a statement whose 
terms are in such violent contrast, that on the surface it seems to 
contradict itself and appears to be meaningless, but turns out to be 
true, nevertheless, according to the facts and common sense. For il¬ 
lustration of paradox at work in its context, note the use of the fig¬ 
ure in the last sentence of the following passage: 

* Our world is in a bad way, and it looks as though it would 
be impossible to rescue it from its present plight, much less im¬ 
prove it, except by deliberate planning. Admittedly, this is only 
an opinion; but there is every reason to suppose that it is well- 
founded. Meanwhile, however, it is quite certain, because ob¬ 
servably a fact, that in the process of trying to save our world or 
part of it from its present confusion, we run the risk of plan¬ 
ning it into the likeness of hell and ultimately into complete 

destruction. 

The statement that deliberate planning to rescue the world from 
its present plight may lead all the more quickly to its complete de¬ 
struction is a paradoxical one. At first glance, the statement may ap¬ 
pear absurd simply because we take it for granted that only deliber¬ 
ate planning can rescue the world from its present plight. To be 
told, therefore, that deliberate planning may lead to the destruction 
rather than the saving of the world is something of a shock. But the 
shock is exactly what the figure intends in order to make us attend 
to what it is saying. A little reflection shows us that naziism, fascism, 
and communism are examples of deliberate planning that were in¬ 
tended to remedy the ills of the world, but turned out to be cures far 
worse than its ills. The paradox, therefore, far from being contra¬ 
dictory and meaningless, makes clear and forceful sense. 

Like irony, paradox is not limited to a single statement, but can 

be indefinitely extended. For example: 

f We behold space sown with rotatory islands, suns and 
worlds and the shards and wrecks of systems: some, like the sun, 

• From Ends and Means , 1937, by Aldous Huxley. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Harper and Brothers. 

f From “ Pulvis et Umbra ” in Across the Plains , 1892, by Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son. 
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still blazing; some rotting, like the earth; others, like the moon, 
stable in desolation. 2 A 11 of these we take to be made of some¬ 
thing we call matter: a thing which no analysis can help us to 
conceive; to whose incredible properties no familiarity can rec¬ 
oncile our minds. 3 This stuff, when not purified by the lustra¬ 
tion of fire, rots uncleanly into something we call life; seized 
through all its atoms with a pediculous malady; swelling in tu¬ 
mours that become independent, sometimes even (by an abhor¬ 
rent prodigy) locomotory; one splitting into millions, millions 
cohering into one, as the malady proceeds through varying 
stages. 4 This vital putrescence of the dust, used as we are to it, 
yet strikes us with occasional disgust, and the profusion of 
worms in a piece of ancient turf, or the air of a marsh darkened 
with insects, will sometimes check our breathing so that we as¬ 
pire for cleaner places. 5 But none is clean: the moving sand is 
infected with lice; the pure spring, where it bursts out of the 
mountain, is a mere issue of worms; even in the hard rock the 
crystal is forming. 

The idea in this passage is that what xue call life (S3) is an un¬ 
clean rot of matter; it is a pediculous malady, swelling in tumours 
(S3) , a vital putrescence (S4) . Note that Stevenson is not saying that 
life is afflicted by maladies, but that life itself is a malady and an un¬ 
clean one at that — lice-infested ( pediculous ) , tumorous, and decay¬ 
ing (putrescent) . This idea of life is so contrary to our usual think¬ 
ing that it jolts us into asking just what the writer means by it and 
what his intention is in stating it. True, that in death our bodies de¬ 
cay into dust, but we think of life itself as growth, not decay; we 
think of it as having far greater value than the matter it dwells in. 
When Stevenson turns this view of life upside down, the result is 
startling, even shocking. And yet the view is not a particularly new 
or strange one; the passage is stating a strictly scientific view of life 
known as materialism which considers the facts of the universe to be 
sufficiently explained by the existence of matter and the physical 
laws that govern it. From this point of view, the paradox that life is 
a disease of matter is true. 

The paradox that life is less than the dust is, however, only half 
the truth as a reading of the entire essay (page 322) shows. It is op¬ 
posed by another paradox which states that life is more than the 
dust. Stevenson says: 
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* What a monstrous spectre is this man, the disease of the 
agglutinated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged with 
slumber; killing, feeding, growing, bringing forth small copies 
of himself; grown upon with hair like grass, fitted with eyes that 
move and glitter in his face; a thing to set children screaming 
and yet looked at nearlier, known as his fellows know him, how 
surprising are his attributes! ’Poor soul, here for so little, cast 
among so many hardships, filled with desires so incommensurate 
and so inconsistent, savagely surrounded, savagely descended, 
irremediably condemned to prey upon his fellow lives: who 
should have blamed him had he been of a piece with his destiny 
and a being merely barbarous? 3 And we look and behold him 
instead filled with imperfect virtues: infinitely childish, often 
admirably valiant, often touchingly kind; sitting down amidst 
his momentary life, to debate of right and wrong and the attri¬ 
butes of the deity; rising up to do battle for an egg or die for an 
idea; singling out his friends and his mate with cordial affec¬ 
tion; bringing forth in pain, rearing with long-suffering solici¬ 
tude, his young. ‘To touch the heart of his mystery, we find in 
him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy: the thought o 
duty; the thought of something owing to himself, to his nei § h ‘ 
bour, to his God: an ideal of decency, to which he would rise 1 
it were possible; a limit of shame, below which, if it be possible, 

he will not stoop. 

The first sentence of this passage restates the first paradox: man, 
the disease of the agglutinated dust. But the rest of the passage pic¬ 
tures man in quite a different light: and yet looked at nearlier 
known as his fellows know him, how surprising are his attributes. 
Stevenson goes on to describe man’s life not as the materialist sees 
him, but as his fellow men see him - imperfect, yes, but capable of 
doing good, of living bravely and decently, of dying nobly (SS3-4). 
This view of man’s life aims at evoking the reader’s feelings of 
pity and admiration, feelings in strong contrast to the mood of dis¬ 
gust evoked by the previous passage. Not that Stevenson now con¬ 
tradicts his previous statement that man is a disease of the agglu¬ 
tinated dust, but that he now sees man as all the more to be admired 
because he has managed, in spite of being dust, to be so much more 
than dust. He has risen above himself, so to speak. 


* Ibid. 
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In short, the entire essay states a paradox that reconciles and 
unites in one complete truth the two paradoxical half-truths: man 
is at one and the same time both decay and growth, dust and di¬ 
vinity, matter and mind, flesh and spirit. This paradox does not in¬ 
tend to make us choose between one view and the other; it accepts 
and states the fact that man is double and contradictory. Its purpose, 
therefore, is to reconcile the opposites — to make us accept the truth 
that man is both dust and spirit ( pulvis et umbra) . 

A similar union of opposites occurs in the figure known as oxy¬ 
moron which, in one phrase, combines two terms that are ordinarily 
contradictory. Oxymoron is fairly common in our everyday dis¬ 
course; we speak, for example, of a man’s being a perfect fool or of 
his making a beautiful mess of things. Despite the violent contrast 
between perfect and fool or between beautiful and mess, oxymoron 
makes striking and effective sense because of our recognition of the 
fact that a man can be more or less of a fool and that he can make 
more or less of a mess of things: literally, a perfect fool is one who 
is foolish to the highest degree and a beautiful mess is as messy as a 
mess can possibly be. 

What makes oxymoron something more than miniature paradox 
is the strong element of irony it necessarily contains. Such terms as 
perfect and beautiful are terms of positive value, but when yoked in 
the context of oxymoron to terms like fool and mess, their value gets 
reversed and they become wholly negative. The phrase a perfect fool 
or a beautiful mess is more heavily charged with connotations of con¬ 
tempt or disgust than such literal statements of their ideas as an 
utter fool or an ugly mess. Note, for example, the sarcastic bite of 
the oxymoron in the following sentence: The good detective story 
writer (there must after all be a few) competes not only with all the 
unburied dead but with all the hosts of the living as well.* The oxy¬ 
moron here is the phrase the unburied dead. The dead are usually 
buried — unburied dead is a contradiction in terms. As the context 
shows, however, the unburied dead are those living writers whose 
work is so bad that it deserves oblivion. To get the full effect of the 
oxymoron, see how flat the sentence is when put into literal lan¬ 
guage: “ The good detective story writer (there must after all be a 
few) competes not only with all the poor writers of detective stories 
but with all the hosts of good detective story writers as well. Not 
only does the oxymoron in the original sentence command our at- 


• Chandler, op. cit. 
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tendon because of the seeming contradiction; its ironic sarcasm 
evokes our amusement. 

Irony, paradox, and oxymoron in their contrast of what they seem 
to say and what they actually mean to say can be described as am¬ 
biguous figures; that is, they imply or state more than one meaning 
and so are capable of more than one interpretation. As we have ob¬ 
served, however, their ambiguity is cleared up or resolved by the 
context in which they appear. The pun (paranomasia), on the other 
hand, deliberately exploits and maintains ambiguity. When ex¬ 
ploited by the pun, the two or more different meanings of the same 
word or the different meanings of words that sound alike do not can¬ 
cel one another out. On the contrary, the different meanings hold 
equally, so that we speak of the pun as having double meaning, or, 
when the pun uses more than two meanings, as having multiple 
meaning. The effect of the double or multiple meaning rises from 
our shock at discovering that two or more entirely different mean¬ 
ings are at work in the same context, as when Havelock Ellis 
(page 152) uses feet to mean simultaneously the feet of the poet s 
body and the feet of the poet’s verse. Frequently, the meanings thus 
brought together excite our laughter because of their incongruity. 
Here, for example, is a contemporary humorist exploiting the like¬ 
ness in sound between two words and the incongruity of their mean¬ 
ings; he entitles his piece about a visit to the dentist, “ Nothing But 
the Tooth,” the pun on tooth and “ truth ” being so obvious as to 

require no further comment. He goes on to say: 

* For years I have let dentists ride rough-shod over my teeth; 

I have been sawed, hacked, chopped, whittled, bewitched, be¬ 
wildered, tattooed, and signed on again, but this is cuspid s last 
stand. They’ll never get me into that chair again. 

Cuspid’s last stand puns on “ Custer’s last stand, this being the 
phrase that customarily describes the battle in which General Custer 
and his men were wiped out by Sioux Indians in 1876. The acci¬ 
dental resemblance in sound of cuspid and Custer creates the incon¬ 
gruity of identifying the tooth’s hopeless resistance to the dentist 

with the general’s hopeless resistance to the Indians. 

Incongruity - the hallmark of comedy and humor - is so much 
the striking feature of the pun that the figure is rarely used with seri- 


* From Crazy Like a Fox , 1929* by J* Perlman. 
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ous intention in modern prose. Yet in earlier periods of English lit¬ 
erature, particularly in the seventeenth century, the pun was used 
with serious purpose and to good effect. For example, in the follow¬ 
ing passage: 

* Upon this earth a man cannot possibly make one step in a 
straight and a direct line. The earth itself being round, every 
step we make upon it must necessarily be a segment, an arc of a 
circle. But yet though no piece of a circle be a straight line, yet 
if we take any piece, nay, if we take the whole circle, there is no 
corner, no angle in any piece in any entire circle. A perfect rec¬ 
titude we cannot have in any ways in this world; in every call¬ 
ing there are some inevitable temptations. 

The final sentence of this passage contains two puns, one on recti¬ 
tude and the other on ways. Rectitude, in a now rare denotation of 
the word, means (1) “straightness,” as when we speak of the 
straightness of a line and (2) “ righteousness.” Way means (1) 

“ path ” or “ road,” and (2) “ a customary course of conduct.” In 
the light of the context, therefore, the sentence has a double mean¬ 
ing: (a) a perfect straightness we cannot have in any roads in this 
world: since the earth is round, every road must be curved; (b) a 
perfect righteousness we cannot have in our customary course of con¬ 
duct in this world: in every calling there are inescapable temptations 
that lead us from the path of righteousness. In short, by the very na¬ 
ture of things, by the very shape of the world, we cannot “ go 
straight ” as the modern pun puts it. 

It is regrettable that in modern prose the pun is used almost ex¬ 
clusively for humorous efFects. The fact that it can pack double or 
multiple meaning into a single word or phrase gives it richness of 
connotation as well as of denotation. And the fact that it unites and 
balances incongruities makes it so striking a figure as to force from 
us a degree of attention and response we do not ordinarily give to 
literal statement. 

When a man speaks of the World War as the late unpleasantness, 
or says of Joe DiMaggio, He wasn't a bad ballplayer, or says of Ein¬ 
stein, He knows a thing or two about physics, he is using the figure 
of speech known as understatement or litotes. As the foregoing ex- 

• From Sermons, xx, 1649, by John Donne. 
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amples show, understatement is something like irony because its 
words convey another than their literal meaning. Unlike irony, how¬ 
ever understatement does not intend just the opposite of its literal 
meaning. Its peculiarity is that it says less than it might justifiably 
say; it holds back from stating what would be all too obvious if 
stated literally: “ Joe DiMaggio was a great baseball player; ‘ Ein¬ 
stein is the most noted physicist in the world.” The incongruity of 
understatement makes it one of the standard devices of humor. But 
it is also used with serious purpose, as in the following passage, for 

example: 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king - Columbus, my hero, roy¬ 
alest Sea-king of all! it is no friendly environment, this of thine, 
in the waste deep waters; around thee mutinous discouraged 
souls, behind thee disgrace and ruin, before thee the unpene- 
trated veil of Night. — thomas carlyle 

The understatement is in the phrase no friendly environment. 
As the context shows, with its reference to waste waters, mutinous 
sailors, disgrace and ruin, and the dark unknown, Carlyle might 
literally and positively have summed up Columbus’ environment as 
an intensely hostile environment. Instead he sums it up figuratively 
in a negative understatement, an attention-compelling contrast to 

the actual situation the context describes. 

While understatement says less than the facts or circumstances de¬ 
serve, hyperbole says more than they deserve. We are accustomed 
in everyday speech to such exaggerated statements as: Thanks a mil¬ 
lion; The movie was divine; I’d give my right arm for a ticket to that 
game; I’d drop dead if he so much as looked at me. As these exam¬ 
ples show, however, hyperbole expresses a degree of feeling far in 
excess of what the situation deserves. Its intention is plainly more 
emotive than intellective; it strains to convey the intensity of the 
speaker’s or the writer’s feeling. The result is that in a serious con¬ 
text hyperbole is likely to strike us as gushingly sentimental or in¬ 
sincere. On the other hand, the incongruity resulting from the con¬ 
trast between the situation and hyperbole’s excessive response to the 
situation is precisely what makes hyperbole effective in a witty or 
ironical context. In the following passage, for example, the wiiter is- 
speaking of his first visit to London, a city new and strange to him. 
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* In the course of an hour I should have to go out to my din¬ 
ner, which was not supplied on the premises, and that effort 
assumed the form of a desperate and dangerous quest. It ap¬ 
peared to me that I would rather remain dinnerless, would 
rather even starve than sally forth into the infernal town where 
the natural fate of an obscure stranger would be to be trampled 
to death in Picadilly and his carcass thrown into the Thames. 

Speaking literally, James might have said that he expected cruel 
and indifferent treatment instead of saying that he expected to be 
trampled to death in Picadilly and his carcass thrown into the 
Th ames. It is obvious from the context that James does not intend 
us to take him seriously. Though the hyperbole gives us a concrete 
and forceful impression of his loneliness and fear in a strange city, 
the intention of the figure is finally to make us smile with James at 
his having been so depressed. 

C. THE USE OF ALLUSION 

In the identifying figures of speech that refer to some ob¬ 
ject, person, or event supposedly familiar to the reader from his 
reading or general knowledge, the writer is making use of the gen¬ 
eral device of language known as allusion. While allusion is not, 
strictly speaking, a figure of speech, it takes advantage of the fact 
that certain objects, persons, and events, particularly of mythology, 
history, and literature, have created fixed attitudes in the reader. 
From the Bible, for example, he knows, or should know, the story of 
Solomon whose wisdom has always evoked admiration. Conse¬ 
quently, when the writer refers to a person as a Solomon , the inten¬ 
tion of the allusion is not merely to denote the fact of the person’s 
wisdom, but to evoke admiration of him as well. Likewise, we can 
say literally of a person that he is kind and good, but to say that he 
is Christlike denotes more than the fact of his kindness and good¬ 
ness; the allusion is meant to command a feeling of reverence for 
him. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that allusion is common, particu¬ 
larly in prose whose purpose is as much emotive as intellective. Here, 
for example is a passage loaded with allusion: 

• From “ First Impressions of London " in Essays in London and Elsewhere, 
1893, by Henry James. 
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* . . . After all, men are not divided by language. They want 
only some time and opportunity to find between them the com¬ 
mon bonds. The ease with which foreigners have comprehended 
Main Street is due, surely, to the obvious fact that England and 
France, all nations indeed, are dotted over with thousands of 
Sauk Centers. When my Frenchman asked me if Babbitt was a 
true picture of American life I agreed it was; I asked him then 
if Madame Bovary was acknowledged in France as veracious. 
His grin confessed that I had evened the score. 

Very well then, thatched Domremy, Stratford by the Avon, 
Assisi still full of the poor and the sinful and the barefoot and 
the sparrows; and you, Plataea, little town that sent eveiy adult 
male to the battle of Marathon, and you, New Salem, Illinois, 
we understand each other. Let Rome fall out with Carthage, 
Tyre with Alexander, Samarkand with Genghis. We know what 
good may come out of Bethlehem. 

The thought of the two paragraphs is that, given time and oppor¬ 
tunity, men of different countries can find common bonds, for hu¬ 
man nature is everywhere the same. It is easy for foreigners, for 
example, to understand small-town life in America because all coun¬ 
tries have their small towns. This assertion comes to the reader not 
in these general and literal terms, but in the specific allusions that 
make the idea clear and lively to the well-informed reader. Main 
Street (1920), a novel by Sinclair Lewis, is set in a small Midwestern 
town modeled on Sauk Center, Minnesota, Lewis birthplace. Bab¬ 
bitt (1922), also a novel by Lewis, satirically depicts the average 
middle-class American, as Madame Bovary (1857) by the French 
novelist, Gustave Flaubert, realistically presents middle-class life in 

France. 

The purpose of such specific literary allusions in the first para¬ 
graph is not only to supply particular proofs in support of its gen¬ 
eral ideas, but also, by a transfer of the reader’s previous response 
to the novels, to awaken a feeling of confidence in men’s ability to 
understand one another. The allusions in the second paragraph also 
work to prove that common bonds have existed among men at all 
times and in all places. These allusions, it should be noted, aim fur¬ 
ther at exciting a feeling of hope for the future because of the good 

* From A Book of Hours by Donald Culross Peattie, pp. 111-12. Copyright, 
1937, by Donald Culross Peattie. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 
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qualities in human nature that unite all men. Thus Domr^my in 
France, as the birthplace of Joan of Arc (1412-1431), is meant to 
evoke admiration of the purity and courage of a humble peasant 
girl; Stratford by the Avon, as the birthplace of Shakespeare (1564- 
1616), to evoke admiration of artistic genius; Assisi, as the Italian 
town in which St. Francis (1181-1226) lived, to evoke admiration 
of saintly goodness and humility; Plataea in ancient Greece, every 
one of whose few men fought against the Persian hordes in the bat¬ 
tle of Marathon (490 b.c.) , to evoke admiration of bravery against 
overwhelming odds; New Salem, Illinois, the town where Abraham 
Lincoln (1809-1865) grew up, to evoke admiration of humility, 
courage, and integrity. The succeeding allusions, however, intend 
to point up the fact that hatred, cruelty, and tyranny have also ex¬ 
isted at all times in all places. Rome and Carthage were at war con¬ 
tinually until Rome wiped out the ancient city completely (146 
b.c.) ; Alexander the Great (356-323 b.c.) besieged (332 b.c.) the 
city of Tyre and finally sold its inhabitants into slavery; Genghis 
Khan (1162-1227), Mongol tyrant, destroyed and pillaged (1221) 
Samarkand. Finally, over against these allusions, is the allusion to 
Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ: in spite of the evil in man’s 
history, says the allusion, the good in man, as represented by Christ’s 
teachings, has already proved itself capable of uniting men in 
brotherhood. 

These allusions make specific and concrete the ideas of the pas¬ 
sage; they excite, as well, the emotions that attend our established 
attitudes toward the events and persons alluded to. For the same 
reason, a writer often quotes phrases or lines from other writers, 
not so much because they have said better than he what he wants to 
say, but because such quotations draw with them the set of emotions 
excited in the reader by their original context. For example: 

* In the days when days were fable, before the grim Tartar 
fled from Cathay, or the hardy Goth from the shafted Tartar; 
before the hardy Goth rolled on the hot Kelt, or the hot Kelt 
on Italy; before the wolf-cubs lolled tongues of prey, or Rhod¬ 
ian galleys sheered the brine, an isle there was which has passed 
into the dreams of men; itself 

• From “Nature’s Immortality” in The Works of Francis Thompson, 1913. 
Reprinted by permission of Sir Francis Meynell and of the publishers. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
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Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

And when the Muses talked, they named it Sicily. 

The line of poetry quoted in this passage comes from John Keats s 
Endymion (1818) which begins: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Thompson’s intention in quoting Keats’s line is to summon up, 
even in the reader who does not know the source of the line, a sense 
of the beauty and serenity of ancient Sicily. For the reader, however, 
who knows the passage - and the poem itself - in which the line 
occurs, the allusion evokes a much stronger response. The line ex¬ 
cites in him something of the warmth and intensity of feeling ex¬ 
cited originally by the verses, and this feeling is transferred to 

Thompson’s prose to serve his emotive purpose. 

The writer who uses allusions runs a certain risk, of course. He 
assumes that his readers have a background that will enable them to 
respond fully to his allusions. For readers who know something of 
history, literature, science, art, and religion, the reading of a pas¬ 
sage loaded with allusions can be a rich experience. The uninformed 
reader may, if he is willing, look up the allusions in reference books 
and in this way get enlightenment as far as the thought of the pas¬ 
sage goes. Yet to get the full force of the passage he needs to know at 
first hand, and not from dictionary or handbook summaries, the 
legends, histories, and literary works to which the allusions point. 
In short, the more he reads, the more his reading makes him read, 
and the better for the enriching of his heart and mind through the 
experience of other men and, finally, for his enjoyment and under¬ 
standing of life. 

SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

To see in some detail in a full context how the writer’s 
purpose controls his choice of language and how his language in¬ 
tends to make us think and feel as he does about his experience, we 
can consider the diction of the following passage, especially its fig- 

ures of speech: 
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*. . . Severe and sober as was the Old Manse, it was necessary 
to go but a little way beyond its threshold before meeting with 
stranger mortal shapes of men than might have been encoun¬ 
tered elsewhere in a circuit of a thousand miles. 

2 These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were attracted thither 
by the wide-spreading influence of a great original thinker, who 
had his earthly abode at the opposite extremity of our village. 
2 His mind acted upon other minds of a certain constitution 
with wonderful magnetism, and drew many men upon long pil¬ 
grimages to speak with him face to face. 3 Young visionaries — 
to whom just so much of insight had been imparted to make 
life all a labyrinth around them — came to seek the clue that 
should guide them out of their self-involved bewilderment. 
4 Gray-headed theorists — whose systems, at first air, had finally 
imprisoned them in an iron framework — traveled painfully to 
his door, not to ask deliverance, but to invite the free spirit into 
their own thraldom. 5 People that had lighted on a new thought 
or a thought that they fancied new, came to Emerson, as the 
finder of a glittering gem hastens to a lapidary, to ascertain its 
quality and value. G Uncertain, troubled, earnest wanderers 
through the midnight of the moral world beheld his intellectual 
fire as a beacon burning on a hill top and, climbing the difficult 
ascent, looked forth into the surrounding obscurity more hope¬ 
fully than hitherto. 7 The light revealed objects unseen before 
— mountains, gleaming lakes, glimpses of a creation among the 
chaos; but also, as was unavoidable, it attracted bats and owls 
and the whole host of night birds, which flapped their dusty 
wings against the gazer’s eyes and were sometimes mistaken for 
fowls of angelic feather. 8 Such delusions always hover nigh 
whenever a beacon fire of truth is kindled. 

3 For myself there had been epochs of my life when I, too, 
might have asked of this prophet the master word that should 
solve me the riddle of the universe; but now, being happy, I 
felt as if there were no questions to be put, and therefore ad¬ 
mired Emerson as a poet of deep beauty and austere tenderness 
but sought nothing from him as a philosopher. 2 It was good, 
nevertheless, to meet him in the wood paths, or sometimes in 
our avenue, with that pure intellectual gleam diffused about his 
presence like the garment of a shining one; and he, so quiet, so 


• Hawthorne, op. cit. 
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simple, so without pretension, encountering each man alive as if 
expecting to receive more than he could impart. s And, in truth, 
the heart of many an ordinary man had, perchance, inscriptions 
which he could not read. 4 But it was impossible to dwell in his 
vicinity without inhaling more or less the mountain atmosphere 
of his lofty thought, which in the brains of some people wrought 
a singular giddiness — new truth being as heady as old wine. 
5 Never was a poor little country village infested with such a va¬ 
riety of queer, strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mortals, most of 
whom took upon themselves to be important agents of the 
world’s destiny, yet more simply bores of a very intense water. 
®Such, I imagine, is the invariable character of persons who 
crowd so closely about an original thinker as to draw in his un¬ 
uttered breath and thus become imbued with a false originality. 
’This triteness of novelty is enough to make any man of com¬ 
mon sense blaspheme at all ideas of less than a century’s stand¬ 
ing and pray that the world may be petrified and rendered im¬ 
movable in precisely the worst moral and physical state that it 
ever yet arrived at, rather than be benefited by such schemes of 
such philosophers. 

Pi. We have already had occasion to note (page 137) how the 
metaphor in P 2, Si aims at exciting our dislike of the young vision¬ 
aries whom Hawthorne met in the village. In Pi, he stresses their 
annoying strangeness by the paradox of calling them stranger mortal 
shapes of men rather than stranger men. They are mortal, and there¬ 
fore they are men, but at the same time they are so strange they can¬ 
not be considered men — merely shapes of men. By this paradox 
Hawthorne intends to make us feel much the same contempt of the 
visitors as we show when we speak of a man we have no use for as 
an “ imitation of a man.” 

As the conclusion of the sentence indicates, Hawthorne is calling 
our attention not only to the strangeness of the visitors, but to the 
strangeness of meeting so many of them only a little way beyond his 
threshold. To impress this fact upon us, he exaggerates somewhat by 
saying that one might have to travel a thousand miles elsewhere be¬ 
fore meeting stranger men. The exaggeration is impressive for two 
reasons: (a) the use of the specific phrase a thousand miles instead 
of a general phrase such as a great distance; and (b) the control that 
the verb form might have imposes upon the exaggeration so that not 
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encountering so many strange people within a thousand miles is put 
to us as a possibility, not as a fact. The effect of the controlled ex- 
a &g erat * on is to impress us not only with the strangeness of so many 
strange people being gathered in such a small area but also with 
Hawthorne’s level-headedness in not letting the exaggeration get out 

of hand, so that we are inclined to accept his statement as likely to 
be true. 

P 2 ,S i . This sentence calls the strangers hobgoblins of flesh and 
blood — human hobgoblins — and so repeats in a metaphor the idea 
in the paradox of mortal shapes of men. In its identification of men 
and hobgoblins, the metaphor’s emotive intention is to evoke our 
dislike of men who are as strange, ugly, and malicious as hobgoblins. 
The intellective purpose of the sentence is simply to make clear to 
us how these hobgoblins came to be in Hawthorne's vicinity: they 
were attracted there by the influence of a great original thinker who 
lived at the other end of the village. This man, as we learn in S5, is 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, American poet and philosopher. 

Hawthorne's admiration of Emerson is made plain by the phrase 
great original thinker, but this phrase does not automatically evoke 
the same admiration from us. Hawthorne intends, however, as the 
next clause shows, to make us share this feeling with him. Hence he 
does not say that Emerson’s abode was at the opposite extremity of 
the village, but that his earthly abode was there. If by earthly Haw¬ 
thorne means literally “ on earth,” then he has no excuse for using 
the word since Emerson’s abode was obviously on earth — at the 
other end of the village, we are told. In this context, then, earthly 
means something more than or something different from what it 
seems to mean and hence is being used figuratively. The clue to its 
meaning here is that it is generally used in opposition to heavenly, 
as the dictionary points out. Hence, by a kind of understatement, 
earthly abode is saying that Emerson’s temporary abode was on 
earth, but that his permanent abode was in heaven — in short, that 
Emerson had divine qualities of mind. The intention of the phrase 
is to evoke from us the respect for Emerson that Hawthorne has re¬ 
vealed earlier in the sentence by calling him a great original thinker. 

P2,S2. This sentence intends further to excite our admiration of 
Emerson's intellectual influence. Hawthorne does not say in a gen¬ 
eral and literal way, as he might have, that Emerson's mind strongly 
attracted other minds, but that his mind acted with wonderful 
magnetism . The metaphorical identification of the drawing power 
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of Emerson’s mind with the drawing power of a magnet makes the 
general idea specific and concrete. Furthermore, in saying that peo¬ 
ple made long pilgrimages to speak with the philosopher, Haw¬ 
thorne intends by the metaphor not only to state the fact of their 
journeying, but to summon up in us a feeling of reverence for 
Emerson, for a pilgrimage is a journey to a shrine, a religious jour¬ 
ney. 

P2,Ss3~8 . Hawthorne now turns in the remainder of the paragraph 
to justify his dislike of Emerson’s visitors. In specifying at this point 
just who these people are and what he dislikes about them, Haw¬ 
thorne’s purpose is both intellective and emotive. He intends to 
show us that they deserve contempt and to excite in us the contempt 

of them that he thinks they deserve. 

j°2 } S^. Among those who were drawn to Emerson, Hawthorne first 

specifies young visionaries. To such immature dreamers, he says, just 
so much of insight had been imparted to make life all a labyrinth 
around them. Here Hawthorne is being ironical: the young vision¬ 
aries had insight, yes — but just enough to get themselves all con¬ 
fused about life. From Emerson they came to seek the clue that 
would get them out of the labyrinth. Literally, a clue is a ball of 
thread; metaphorically, in this context, it is a guiding principle of 
thought that would lead the young visionaries out of their intellec¬ 
tual bewilderment. In this clue-labyrinth metaphor, Hawthorne is 
making allusion to an ancient Greek legend of the time when Ath¬ 
ens was subject to the kingdom of Crete: Daedalus, architect and 
inventor, made an enclosure in which to confine the Minotaur, a 
monster who was half bull, half human. The enclosure was so full 
of twisting paths that, once inside, a man could never find his way 
out. Into the Cretan labyrinth every year were sent fourteen young 
Athenians as a sacrifice to the Minotaur. The hero, Theseus, under¬ 
took to kill the monster. Taking a ball of thread with him into the 
labyrinth, he fastened one end of the thread to the door and un¬ 
wound the thread as he sought out the Minotaur in the mazes of the 
labyrinth. Having found the monster, Theseus killed it and then 
found his way out of the labyrinth by following the thread back. 
The metaphor that Hawthorne takes out of the legend makes dra¬ 
matically concrete the bewildering intricacy of the thoughts the 
young visionaries had involved themselves in. 

p2,S^. At the other extreme of age among the hobgoblins, Haw¬ 
thorne goes on, were the gray-headed theorists. Here again is a 
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phrase whose specific meaning must be determined by its context. 
While a theorist is a man generally concerned with abstract ideas 
rather than with practical matters, the connotations of the word by 
itself are not unpleasant. Ordinarily, too, the adjective gray-headed 
carries connotations of respect for old age. Considered out of its con¬ 
text, the phrase is certainly not a disparaging one. In this context, 
however, it is. Because Hawthorne has already included these old 
men among the mortal shapes of men, has called them hobgoblins 
of flesh and blood, and has referred slightingly to the self-bewildered 
young visionaries, it is plain that his emotive intention is to evoke 
the same feeling of dislike by gray-headed theorists as by these other 
terms. He is saying, in short, that the only fool like a young fool is 
an old fool. 

This may seem to be reading too much dislike into the phrase, 
but consider its local context: the sentence goes on to say that the 
gray-headed theorists had imprisoned themselves in their own sys¬ 
tems of thought and that they came to Emerson not to ask him to 
free them, but to invite him to enslave himself to their systems. The 
figurative language of the sentence is all intended to evoke our dis¬ 
like of the gray-headed theorists. Thus their systems of thought are 
metaphorically described as being, at first, air — that is, they had no 
more solidity or substance than air. The next metaphor describes the 
airy systems as finally becoming an iron framework that imprisoned 
their contrivers, the theorists. This identification, which puts into 
concrete terms Hawthorne’s idea of the rigidity of the systems, also 
transfers the disagreeable connotations of an imprisoning iron 
framework to the systems. The emotive purpose of the metaphor is 
to make us dislike the systems as we dislike the coldness and hard¬ 
ness — these are the connotations of iron — of confinement in a 
prison. 

This purpose is made still more definite by the conclusion of the 
sentence. The theorists, says Hawthorne, did not come to Emerson 
to ask him to deliver them, but to invite him to join them in their 
self-made prisons. In this context, invite is used ironically: usually 
it means not only to ask another to join one, but to join one in 
something pleasurable. But what kind of an invitation is it that asks 
a man to enslave himself? By his use of invite, therefore, Hawthorne 
is being sarcastic toward the people who give such invitations. Along 
with this irony, another metaphor is at work: Emerson is invited to 
give up the freedom of his spirit for enslavement ( thraldom ) to the 
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theorists’ systems. Instead of saying literally that the theorists asked 
Emerson to accept their rigid systems of thought, Hawthorne ex¬ 
presses the idea metaphorically in terms of freedom and slavery. The 
words free and thraldom have powerful connotations: their use here 
intends to make us dislike the theorists as we would dislike any peo¬ 
ple who would be both arrogant and stupid enough to ask a free 
man to become their slave. 

We need to note one other figure of speech in the sentence: the 
word spirit is an example of metonymy. As the context shows, spirit 
stands here for man, for Emerson. But Hawthorne uses it instead of 
man because a man’s spirit is the most distinctive part of him; it is 
what is divine in him. The metonymy intends to make all the 
stronger our admiration for Emerson and all the stronger our con¬ 
tempt of those who would try to enslave him. 

P2,S$. The hobgoblins whom Hawthorne describes next are the 
people who imagined they had come upon a new thought and hur¬ 
ried to Emerson to have him evaluate it, just as a man who has 
found a gem hastens to a gem expert (lapidary) for his appraisal of 
it. Hawthorne has no regard for such people either. He does not 
credit them with having found a new thought, but as having lighted 
on it - that is, found it only by chance. He is not even willing to ad¬ 
mit that the thought might be a new one, for the phrase a thought 
they fancied new implies that they only imagined it to be new. In 
this context the unfavorable connotations of both lighted on and 
fancied are exploited to strengthen the unfavorable opinion that 
Hawthorne means us to have of these people. The simile, as the 
finder of a glittering gem hastens to a lapidary , may seem at first 
glance to be unnecessary, since the idea it expresses has already been 
stated in the main clause: People that had lighted on a new thought 
or a thought that they fancied new, came to Emerson. The simile 
serves Hawthorne’s purpose, however, first because it puts the gen¬ 
eral idea into concrete terms, and secondly, because it asks for Em¬ 
erson the admiration that we give to the expert in knowledge. 

P 2 ,S6 . Hawthorne now turns to describe another group of Emer¬ 
son’s visitors; the extended metaphor in the sentence seeks to make 
us feel pity for these people. They are uncertain, troubled earnest 
wanderers without any moral light to guide them through the mid¬ 
night darkness of their journey through life. To them, the brilliance, 
radiance, and warmth of Emerson’s intellect (his intellectual fire) 
was like a lofty signal light (a beacon burning on a. hill top) . Once 
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they succeeded in struggling through his ideas ( climbing the dif¬ 
ficult ascent) , they looked out more hopefully, in the light of his 
intellect, into the darkness. 

P2,Ssj-8. The light revealed moral landmarks ( mountains, gleam¬ 
ing lakes) ; it let them see design and order ( creation) in life in¬ 
stead of darkness and confusion (chaos) . Hawthorne might have 
said generally: “ Uncertain, troubled earnest people looking for 
moral guidance sought out Emerson whose brilliant intellect clari¬ 
fied life for them and gave them hope.” This statement expresses his 
thought in half the number of words he uses. But it is a largely in¬ 
tellective statement. Hawthorne’s metaphorical language not only 
puts the thought concretely, but excites our pity for some of Emer¬ 
son’s visitors, as we pity wanderers who are lost in darkness, and 
evokes our appreciation of Emerson’s intellectual radiance, as we 
appreciate a light that disperses darkness. Hawthorne’s pity, how¬ 
ever, does not go out to all the people who were attracted by the 
light of Emerson’s intellect. A light dispels darkness, but it also at¬ 
tracts bats and owls and the whole host of night birds. Here are the 
hobgoblins again, but in somewhat different guise now, as bats and 
owls. The emotive intention is still the same: the metaphorical iden¬ 
tification of these people with bats and owls is meant to make us feel 
disgust and contempt for them. Flapping their dusty wings in Em¬ 
erson’s eyes, they blinded him to what they really were so that he 
sometimes mistook these night birds for heavenly ones. Flapping 
their dusty wings puts into concrete terms the idea that Emerson's 
visitors made such a stir before him as to delude him into thinking 
that they were quite different from what they really were. In order 
that we should not consider Emerson less intelligent than Haw¬ 
thorne has already made him out to be, he tells us that a light — 
Emerson’s intellect — unavoidably attracts night birds. And, in the 
final sentence of the paragraph (S8), he says that such delusions al¬ 
ways hover nigh when a beacon fire of truth is kindled. The intel¬ 
lective purpose of this sentence is to excuse Emerson for being de¬ 
luded: not he alone but every brilliant man is taken in by some of 
the inferior minds he attracts. 

P3,Si. Hawthorne’s intention in this sentence is to make clear his 
own attitude toward Emerson. There was a time, he says, when he, 
too, might have asked Emerson for an answer to the riddle of the 
universe, but now, being happy, he felt that there were no questions 
to be asked, and therefore he admired Emerson as a poet of beauty 
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and tenderness, seeking nothing from him as a philosopher. Still in¬ 
tent on exciting admiration of Emerson, Hawthorne speaks of him 
as a man who might have given him the answer to the greatest o 
all mysteries, the mystery of the universe. Riddle is the metaphori¬ 
cal term by which Hawthorne concretely describes the mysterious 
complexity of existence. That he thought Emerson could have given 
him the answer to the riddle is shown by his calling Emerson a 
prophet. In this context the word means not one who foretells the 
future, but, as the dictionary shows, one who is empowered by God 
to speak for him - in short, one who knows the answers to the great 
riddles of life. Since we usually associate prophets with the Bible, 
the term is strongly allusive; it carries connotations of the venera¬ 
tion that Hawthorne feels for Emerson and that he intends us to 


feel also. 

P5,Ss2-3- He goes on to say that though he himself sought no 
guidance from Emerson, he was nevertheless aware, whenever he 
met the philosopher, of the gleam of his intellect shining about 
him like the garment of an angel (a shining one) . 1 he metaphorical 
identification of Emerson’s intellect with a gleam aims at evoking 
once again our admiration of the brilliance and radiance of his in¬ 
tellect. The simile, like the garment of a shining one , seeks by its 
comparison of Emerson’s intellectual gleam with the garment of an 
angel to evoke a feeling beyond admiration, a feeling of the awe we 
have for heavenly beings. It is admiration that is expressed and 
called for again in Hawthorne’s literal description of Emerson’s 
modesty which led him to meet each man as if he expected to learn 
more than he, the philosopher, could teach. In truth, Hawthorne 
goes on in P_j,S3, it was right for Emerson to be modest, for on the 
heart of many an ordinary man may be written great things which 
even Emerson could not read. In this metaphor, which identifies the 
human heart with a monument whose inscriptions cannot be read, 
Hawthorne’s intention is to evoke our wonder at the mystery of our 
inner life, the mystery of human nature. Presumably the inscrip¬ 
tions cannot be read, even by Emerson, because they were written by 
God Himself. Hawthorne may be alluding in the metaphor to the 


attempts of archaeologists to decipher the inscriptions on ancient 
monuments - perhaps he is alluding more specifically to the most 
celebrated of such monuments, the Rosetta Stone. This was found in 
Egypt in 1799 and supplied the key for the deciphering of the hiero¬ 
glyphics inscribed on the ancient monuments of Egypt. 
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p 3 > s 4 - Here Hawthorne uses another metaphor for Emerson's in¬ 
tellect. This time he terms it a lofty mountain peak, the intention 
of the metaphor being, like so many of the preceding ones in the 
passage, to make us look up to Emerson. At the same time, Haw¬ 
thorne means to make us see again the silliness of some of the phi¬ 
losopher’s visitors by reminding us that the rare air of a mountain 
top makes some people dizzy; he goes on to extend the emotive 
force of the metaphor by adding a simile: the new and lofty intel¬ 
lectual heights to which the visitors had to climb made them as dizzy 
as if they were drunk on old wine. 

P 3 ’$ 5 - Never, says Hawthorne, turning now to literal description 
of the visitors, was a country village infested with such a variety of 
queer, strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mortals . His dislike of these 
people appears more strongly in the connotations of the verb in¬ 
fested than in the adjectives by which he describes them, for infest 
denotes not only a swarming, but connotes disgust as at a swarming 
of pests such as insects. Most of these people, Hawthorne continues 
in the same sentence, took upon themselves to be important to the 
world’s destiny. Here again Hawthorne is being sarcastic, for while 
to take upon oneself means “ to take responsibility upon oneself," 
in this context it means “ to take responsibility that one has no right 
to take.” The dislike that Hawthorne aims at exciting in us by the 
connotations of infested and took upon themselves is further indi¬ 
cated by the conclusion of the sentence where he calls Emerson’s visi¬ 
tors bores of a very intense water. This phrase combines metaphor 
and oxymoron. In this context, water, as the dictionary shows, is a 
term descriptive of the clarity and lustre of a precious stone, espe¬ 
cially of a diamond. The more intense the water, the more valuable 
the diamond. When Hawthorne identifies the visitors in such terms, 
he is calling them supreme bores, bores of the very first rank. The 
oxymoron in the phrase comes from his speaking of bores, who are 
the dullest of people, as diamonds, which are the most brilliant of 
gems. The combination of such contradictory terms is, as we have 
noted, so striking as to force from us a degree of attention we would 
not ordinarily give to a literal statement of the idea. 

P3,S6. It is always such bores, Hawthorne goes on, who crowd so 
closely about an original thinker as to draw in his unuttered breath 
and therefore falsely think that they are as original as he. Here Haw¬ 
thorne is using hyperbole seriously: the taking of Emerson’s words 
right out of his mouth, as we commonly say, is intended not only to 
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depict concretely the behavior of the bores, but also to intensify our 

disgust at such behavior. . 

Pj,Sj. The full force of Hawthorne’s contemptuous dislike is re¬ 
vealed in the final sentence of the passage. He refers to the bores 
false originality as the triteness of novelty. This is a paradoxical 
phrase, for a novelty is something new and different, while triteness 
means “ completely lacking in novelty.” The context, however, re¬ 
solves the apparent contradiction. What Hawthorne means by the 
phrase is that these people do the same thing over and over: they 
are always chasing after new and different ideas only because they 
are new and different. Consequently, a man of common sense, he 
continues, is driven to curse any idea less than a hundred years old 
and to pray that the world may never change from its worst possible 
condition rather than be benefited by the schemes of such philoso- 

phers. 

Blaspheme means not only “ to curse/’ but to curse anything re- 
garded as sacred.” Hawthorne is saying, therefore, that a man of 
common sense can be so disgusted by seekers after novelty in ideas 
that he is driven to curse even ideas that are great enough to be re¬ 
garded as sacred — to curse them because if they are less than a cen¬ 
tury old, they are still novel. The intensity of Hawthorne’s disgust 
again leads him to serious use of hyperbole: the man of common 
sense will pray God to turn the world to stone rather than let it be 
benefited by such schemes of such philosophers. Benefited here is 
ironical, of course; as the context shows, Hawthorne means exactly 
the opposite — harmed. Scheme, too, serves his emotive purpose in 
the sentence. While it denotes a plan or project of something to be 
done, it has unpleasant connotations, particularly in this context, 
of a plan or project that is crafty, unethical, and dangerous. The last 
touch of irony comes in Hawthorne s speaking of the seekers after 
novelty as philosophers. Literally, a philosopher is a lover of wis¬ 
dom, but again, as the context indicates, Hawthorne is being ironi¬ 
cal, so that what he actually means by such philosophers is “ such 

fools.” 

Nearly all the commoner figures of speech — metaphor, simile, 
metonymy, irony, paradox, oxymoron, understatement, and hyper¬ 
bole — are at work in this selection. To the careless eye, the resulting 
diction is a strange collection of seemingly unrelated things — hob¬ 
goblins, magnetism, pilgrimages, a labyrinth, air, an iron frame- 
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work, thraldom, a gem, midnight, a beacon fire, bats and owls, a rid¬ 
dle, mountain atmosphere, old wine, and so on. But, as we have seen 
again and again, the writer uses this figurative language purposively 
to make his general ideas specific and concrete: in this way he not 
only attracts our attention to them but enlists our intellectual and 
emotional consent. 

Varied as the diction may be, it is unified and directed by Haw* 
thorne’s total purpose in the passage. His emotive purpose is three 
fold: (a) to excite our disgust at some of Emerson’s visitors; (b) t<t 
evoke pity for others of his visitors; and (c) to summon up in us a 
feeling of admiration, even of veneration, for Emerson. Hawthorne’s 
intellective purpose is also threefold: (a) he means to convince us 
that some of Emerson’s visitors deserve our disgust because of their 
strangeness (P/,Si; P2,Si), their self-involved bewilderment 
(P2,S3), their rigid systems of thought (P2,S 4 ), their stupid arro¬ 
gance (P2,S 4 ), their unjustified self-esteem (P2,Ss), their deluding 
fuss (P2,S7), their odd behavior (P3,S5), their boring self-love 
(Pj,S5), ancl their originality (P3,Ss6~7) ; (b) he means to 

convince us that some of Emerson’s visitors deserve our pity because 
of their confused searching for sure moral beliefs (P2,S6) ; and 
(c) he means to convince us that Emerson deserves our admiration, 
even our veneration, because of his originality as a thinker (P2,Si), 
his magnetic force of mind (P2,S2), his precise insight into prob¬ 
lems (P2,S3), his intellectual radiance (P2,S6), his prophetic power 
(P^.Si) , his beautiful and tender poetry (P 4 ,Si) , his quietness, 
simplicity, and lack of pretence (P^,S2), and his lofty thought 
(P 5 ,S 4 ). 

As the total meaning of a word is a fusion of denotation and con¬ 
notation, so the total purpose of a passage of prose is a fusion of its 
intellective purpose and its emotive purpose. A summary statement 
of the selection’s total purpose might be: Hawthorne’s purpose is 
to make us regard most of Emerson’s visitors with disgust, some of 
them with pity, and Emerson himself with veneration. 


EXERCISES 

A 

Name the figure (s) of speech in each of the following sentences 
and passages. What thought is expressed by each? What feeling does 
each figure mean to excite? What is the total purpose of each sear 
tence or passage? 
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1. ^ Man and all his achievements will one day be obliterated like a 

child’s sand castle when the next tide comes in. — william ralph inge 

2. f Every life is a work of art shaped by the man who lives it. — g. lowes 

DICKINSON 

3. A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. — Ralph 

WALDO EMERSON , 

4. f The grim silence of people, people who act as though they dare no 

speak, is as a shriek in his ears. - Charles hatch sears 

5. «[ True science is distinctively the study of useless things. For the use¬ 
ful things will get studied without the aid of scientific men. To employ 
these rare minds on such work is like running a steam engine by burning 

diamonds. — Charles peirce 

6. In coeducational colleges as they are now run, a girl student sees 
only a handful of women on the faculty, and these, even after years of 
service generally in the minor positions, the academic proletariat. — lynn 

white, jr. 

7. In Trent’s Last Case (often called “ the perfect detective story ), 
you have to accept the premise that a giant of international finance, whose 
lightest frown makes Wall Street quiver like a chihuahua, will plot his 

own death so as to hang his secretary. - Raymond chandler 

8. f There is no rain in California, but the heavy dew sometimes washes 

away the railroad bridges. 

9. We are so fond of life that we have no leisure to entertain the 
terror of death. ’Tis a honeymoon with us all through, and none of the 

longest. — ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

10. If A pun is not bound by the laws which limit nicer wit. It is a pistol 
let off at the ear; not a feather to tickle the intellect. — Charles lamb 

11. «f Prose has no stage scenery to hide behind, as poetry has. It cannot 
use masks and wigs. It is not spontaneous, but must be fabricated by 
thought and painstaking. Prose is the ultimate flower of the art of words. 

— H. L. MENCKEN 

12. ^f Proud Death, wherever we have seen your face, you came with 
mercy, love, and pity, Death, and brought to all of us your compassionate 

sentences of pardon and release. — thomas wolfe 

13. ^ At noon the next day, we were high in the lovely Wiltshire Downs, 

trying without success to carve our initials in the pillars of Stonehenge; it 
seems incredible that at this most historic of monuments, annually visited 
by thousands, neither crayons nor jack-knife should be available for defac¬ 
ing the altar. — s. j. perelman 

14. ^ I think there comes a time in the careers of most men and women 
when the old Adam in them rebels. - Howard mumford jones 

15. f If we find that philosophers are of slighter stature now than in 
the days of broad-backed Plato and the substantial Socrates, that our sculp¬ 
tors are lesser men than Donatello or Angelo, our painters inferior to 
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Velasquez, our poets and composers unnameable with Shelley and Bach, 
we shall not despair; these stars did not all shine on the same night. 

— WILL DURANT 


B 

Read the following passage and answer the questions that follow it. 

U* Work is of a religious nature — work is of a brave nature; which it 
is the aim of all religion to be. 2 A 11 work of man is as the swimmer’s: a 
waste ocean threatens to devour him; if he front it not bravely, it will 
keep its word. 3 By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet 
of it, behold how it loyally supports him, bears him as its conqueror along. 
4 “ It is so,” says Goethe, “ with all things that man undertakes in this 
world.” 

2 Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king — Columbus, my hero, royalest Sea- 
king of all! it is no friendly environment, this of thine, in the waste deep 
waters; around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee disgrace and 
ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of Night. 2 Brother, these wild 
water-mountains, bounding from their deep bases (ten miles deep, I am 
told) , are not entirely there on thy behalf! 3 Meseems they have other work 
than floating thee forward — and the huge winds, that sweep from Ursa 
Major to the Tropics and Equators, dancing their giant-waltz through the 
kingdoms of Immensity and Chaos, they care little about filling rightly or 
wrongly the small shoulder-of-mutton sails in this cockle-skiff of thine! 
4 Thou art not among articulate-speaking friends, my brother; thou art 
among immeasurable dumb monsters, tumbling, howling wide as the world 
here. ^Secret, far off, invisible to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in 
them: see how thou wilt get at that. G Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad 
Southwester spend itself, saving thyself by dextrous science of defense, the 
while: valiently, with swift decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favoring 
East, the Possible, springs up. 7 Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly repress; 
weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily encourage; thou wilt swallow 
down complaint, unreason, weariness, weakness of others and thyself; — 
how much wilt thou swallow down! 8 There shall be a depth of silence in 
thee, deeper than this Sea, which is but ten miles deep: a Silence unsound- 
able; known to God only. °Thou shalt be a Great Man. 10 Yes, my World- 
Soldier, thou of the World Marine-service — thou wilt have to be greater 
than this tumultuous unmeasured World here round thee is; thou, in thy 
strong soul, as with wrestler’s arms, shalt embrace it, harness it down; and 
make it bear thee on — to new Americas, or whither God willsl 

P/yS/. What is Carlyle’s purpose in associating work with religion? 

Which of the ten meanings of nature given by Webster*s does the con- 

• From Past and Present , 1843, by Thomas Carlyle. 
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text establish? With what intention does Carlyle associate work with 
bravery as well as with religion? Does he mean that work, like re¬ 
ligion, gives man the courage to face life? 

Pi,S2. How does S2 confirm this reading of Si? What general idea 

is made concrete by the simile All work of man is as the swimmer s? 
Metaphorically, what is the meaning of ocean? What is the emotive 
purpose of these two figures? How does the context define the mean¬ 
ing of waste? What figure of speech does Carlyle employ in this use 
of devour, and what purpose does devour serve that would not be 
served by the word “ drown ”? How does bravely help define the 
meaning of front in the sentence? What is the word the ocean will 
keep? What is the figure of speech in it will keep its word, and what 
purpose does the figure serve? What is the intellective purpose of the 

sentence? 

Pi,S3. Is the intellective purpose of this sentence to prove that the 
harder a man works to master life, the better will life reward him? 
What is the figure of speech here? How does the qualification of de¬ 
fiance by wise serve Carlyle’s intellective purpose in the sentence? 
How do the connotations of lusty confirm the emotive purpose of 
the passage? The usual meaning of the noun rebuke is “ a sharp 
reprimand a rare meaning of the word is “ a check or rebuff. 
Does the context of the sentence permit both meanings of the 

word? 

The word behold adds nothing to the intellective purpose of the 
sentence, for the statement it loyally supports him alone describes the 
possibility of successful struggle against the waste ocean. What pur¬ 
pose, then, does behold serve in the sentence? 

What does loyally in connection with conqueror reveal to be 
Carlyle's judgment of the relationship between the swimmer and the 
ocean, between the worker and life? How does the quotation from 
Goethe in S4 serve the intellective purpose of the paragraph? 

P2,Si. What emotions does Carlyle intend to excite by addressing 
Columbus as captain, king, and hero? What is Carlyle’s emotive pur¬ 
pose in alluding to Columbus, who was a Genoese, as a Morse Sea- 
king? What is Carlyle's purpose in shifting from the third person in 
Pi to the second person in P2. Since thou and you have the same 
denotations, what connotations of thou is Carlyle exploiting? What 
details of Columbus’s voyage does this sentence provide and how do 
these details support the intellective purpose of the passage? What 
emotive force is provided by the metaphorical description of night 
as an unpenetrated veil? 

P2JS2. What is Carlyle's emotive purpose in addressing Columbus 
as brother? How does the metaphor wild water-mountains better serve 
Carlyle’s purpose than the literal equivalent “ wild high waves ”? 
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Why does he find it necessary to put in the matter-of-fact phrases, 
ten miles deep, I am told? 

Brother, writes Carlyle, these wild waves, ten miles deep are not 
there just to help you! Is this irony? If so, how can you reconcile it 
with tiie previous tone of admiration? If it is only mock sarcasm, what 
is his attitude toward Columbus in this sentence? How does the sen¬ 
tence serve the intellective purpose of the paragraph? 

B2,S3. Explain the use of the archaic Meseems instead of the mod¬ 
ern 44 It seems to me.” Relate Carlyle’s insistence again in this sen¬ 
tence that the winds and the waves are no friendly environment 
(P2,Si) to the intellective purpose of the passage so far. To suit his 
intellective purpose in S3 Carlyle might have said literally, 44 The 
huge winds that sweep through space care little,” etc. How does he 
better achieve his emotive intention by metaphorically describing the 
winds as sweeping from Ursa Major (the most brilliant of the north¬ 
ern constellations) to the Tropics and Equators, dancing their giant- 
waltz through the kingdoms of Immensity and Chaos? The intellec¬ 
tive purpose of the sentence would be just as well served if Carlyle 
had written simply ” dancing their giant waltz through Immensity 
and Chaos.” What does he gain in emotive force by writing kingdoms 
of Immensity and Chaos? How is the contrast between the huge winds 
and Columbus’ cockle-skiff related to the intellective purpose of the 
passage? What is Carlyle’s purpose in asserting that the winds care 
little about piling rightly or wrongly the sails of the ships? Why does 
he call the ship a cockle-skiff? Name die figure of speech here. 

P2,Sq. What is the purpose of this sentence? What is Carlyle’s pur¬ 
pose in contrasting the winds and the waves to friends who speak 
distinctly ( articulate-speaking ) ? The winds and the waves are called 
dumb monsters. The adjective howling does not allow dumb to be 
read as 44 not being able to make sounds,” nor does the context allow 
dumb to be read in the colloquial sense of “stupid.” What meaning 
of dumb, then, does the context establish? What is Carlyle’s emotive 
intention in his metaphorical description of the winds and waves as 
howling monsters? What emotive force is given to the sentence by the 
simile howling wide as the world here? By what other words and 
phrases in the passage has Carlyle stressed the idea denoted by im¬ 
measurable? What is the purpose of stressing the idea? 

P2,Sy. To what sentence in Pi is the thought of this sentence 
specifically related? Why does Carlyle say figuratively invisible to all 
hearts but thine instead of literally 44 invisible to all eyes but thine ”? 
Name the figure of speech he uses in the phrase. What feeling towards 
Columbus is he expressing in the clause See how thou wilt get at that? 

P2JS6. How is the intellective purpose of this sentence related to 
the general purpose of the passage? How does the context select the 
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appropriate meaning of mad from the five meanings of the word that 
Webster's gives? What is the connotative difference between Wfc- 
wester and “ southwest winds ”? Of the five meanings of spend, which 
meaning does the context establish? Which of the seven meanings of 
science? What meaning of favoring does Carlyle intend? What oes 
Carlyle gain by personifying the east wind as the Possible? Does he 
mean by Possible that the east wind makes the success of the voyage 

possible? , 

In capitalizing Possible and other words in the passage (Night, 

Immensity, Chaos, etc.) . Carlyle is following the usage of the German 
language which capitalizes nouns. Does he use the device only as a 
means of emphasis, or is his purpose to personify the things for which 
the words stand? What idea of the universe is implied by this repre¬ 
sentation of the things as living beings or forces, and how is this idea 

related to the purpose of the passage? 

P2,Sy. How do the details of Columbus’ struggle serve the purpose 

of the passage so far? What meaning of swallow does the context 
establish? What is the emotive intention of the clause How much wilt 
thou swallow down? Distinguish the emotive effect of the exclama¬ 
tion point used from the emotive effect of an alternative question 

mark. 


P2,S8. What quality of Columbus’ character does Carlyle mean to 
stress by the insistence on his silence? What gain in emotive force de¬ 
rives from the simile that compares the depth of Columbus silence 
to the depth of the sea? In the phrase Silence unsoundable , a pun 
plays on two meanings of sound . What are the two meanings? What is 
his emotive intention in saying that Columbus' silence is known to 

God only? 

P2,Sp. This sentence is very short in contrast to the other sentences 
in the passage. What is the purpose and effect of its brevity? Can it 
serve as a summary of the main idea in the passage? To Carlyle what 
qualities (as illustrated by Columbus) make up the greatness in a 


man? 

P2,Sio. Why does Carlyle call Columbus a soldier when he was 
actually a sailor? What is the emotive purpose of calling him a World- 
Soldier of the World Marine-service? Why is the simile as with wres¬ 
tler's arms of greater service to the emotive purpose of the sentence 
than the word powerfully would be in place of the simile? What mean¬ 
ing of embrace does the context establish? In what previous sentence 
of the passage has the idea conveyed by harness it down; and make 
it bear thee on already been stated? What are the connotations of 
harness in this context? What does the phrase new Americas metaphor¬ 
ically stand for? Does the phrase whither God wills mean that a man 
works bravely because God wills him to, or that a man s brave work 
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is a way of worshiping God, or that the success of a man’s work de¬ 
pends finally on God’s will? What is the intellective purpose of Sio? 

In a single sentence summarize the total purpose of the passage as 
a whole. 


C 

Using the analysis of the passage from Hawthorne (pages 168-180) 
as a model, write a similar analysis of part or all of any one of the 
following selections. 


1 

If* I dare not publicly name the rare joys, the infinite delights, that 
intoxicate me on some sweet June morning when the river and bay are 
smooth as a sheet of beryl-green silk, and I run along ripping it up with 
my knife-edged shell of a boat, the rent closing after me like those wounds 
of angels which Milton tells of, but the seam still shining for many a long 
rod behind me. 2 To lie still over the Flats, where the waters are shallow, 
and see the crabs crawling and the sculpins gliding busily and silently 
beneath the boat — to rustle in through the long harsh grass that leads up 
some tranquil creek — to take shelter from the sunbeams under one of 
the thousand-footed bridges, and look down its interminable colonnades, 
crusted with green and oozy growths, studded with minute barnacles, and 
belted with rings of dark mussels, while overhead streams and thunders 
that other river whose every wave is a human soul flowing to eternity as 
the river below flows to the ocean — lying there moored unseen, in lone¬ 
liness so profound that the columns of Tadmor in the Desert could not 
seem more remote from life — the cool breeze on one’s forehead, the stream 
whispering against the half-sunken pillars — why should I tell of these 
things, that I should live to see my beloved haunts invaded and the waves 
blackened with boats as with a swarm of water beetles? 8 What a city of 
idiots we must be not to have covered this glorious bay with gondolas and 
wherries, as we have just learned to cover the ice in winter with skatersl 

2 

Tff A day or two later, in the afternoon, I found myself staring at my 
fire, in a lodging of which I had taken possession on foreseeing that I 
should spend some weeks in London. 2 I had just come in and, having at¬ 
tended to the distribution of my luggage, sat down to consider my habita¬ 
tion. 8 It was on the ground-floor, and the fading daylight reached it in a 
sadly damaged condition. 4 It struck me as stuffy and unsocial with its 
moldy smell and its decoration of lithographs and wax-flowers — an im- 

♦ From The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 1858, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

f James, op. cit. 
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personal black hole in the huge general blackness. 5 The uproar of Picadilly 
hummed away at the end of the street, and the rattle of a heartless hansom 
close to my ears. 6 A sudden horror of the whole place came over me, like 
a tiger-pounce of homesickness which had been watching its moment. 
7 London was hideous, vicious, cruel, and above all overwhelming; whether 
or no she was “ careful of the type," she was as indifferent as nature her¬ 
self to the single life. 8 In the course of an hour I should have to go out to 
my dinner, which was not supplied on the premises, and that effort as¬ 
sumed the form of a desperate and dangerous quest. 9 It appeared to me 
that I would rather remain dinnerless, would rather even starve than sally 
forth into the infernal town, where the natural fate of an obscure stranger 
would be to be trampled to death in Picadilly and his carcass thrown into 
the Thames. 10 I did not starve, however, and I eventually attached myself 
by a hundred human links to the dreadful, delightful city. 11 That momen¬ 
tary vision of its smeared face and stony heart has remained memorable 
to me, but I am happy to say that I can easily summon up others. 


^[* Man’s youth is a wonderful thing: it is so full of anguish and magic 
and he never comes to know it as it is, until it has gone from him for¬ 
ever. 2 It is the thing he cannot bear to lose, it is the thing whose passing 
he watches with infinite sorrow and regret, it is the thing whose loss he 
must lament forever, and it is the thing whose loss he really welcomes with 
a sad and secret joy, the thing he would never willingly relive again, could 

it be restored to him by any magic. 

2 Why is this? 2 The reason is that the strange and bitter miracle of life 
is nowhere else so evident as in our youth. 3 And what is the essence of that 
strange and bitter miracle of life which we feel so poignantly, so unutter¬ 
ably, with such a bitter pain and joy, when we are young? 4 It is this: that 
being rich, we are so poor; that being mighty, we can yet have nothing; 
that seeing, breathing, smelling, tasting all around us the impossible wealth 
and glory of this earth, feeling with an intolerable certitude that the whole 
structure of the enchanted life — the most fortunate, wealthy, good, and 
happy life that any man has ever known — is ours — is ours at once, im¬ 
mediately and forever, the moment that we choose to take a step, or stretch 
a hand, or say a word — we yet know that we can really keep, hold, take, 
and possess forever — nothing. 5 A 11 passes; nothing lasts: the moment that 
we put our hand upon it it melts away like smoke, is gone forever, and 
the snake is eating at our heart again; we see then what we are and what 
our lives must come to. 

5 A young man is so strong, so mad, so certain, and so lost. 2 He has 
everything and he is able to use nothing. 3 He hurls the great shoulder of 

* Reprinted from Of Time and the River by Thomas Wolfe. Used by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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his strength forever against phantasmal barriers, he is a wave whose power 
explodes in lost mid-oceans under timeless skies, he reaches out to grip a 
fume of painted smoke; he wants all, feels the thirst and power for every¬ 
thing, and finally gets nothing. 4 In the end, he is destroyed by his own 
strength, devoured by his own hunger, impoverished by his own wealth. 
6 Thoughtless of money or the accumulation of material possessions, he is 
none the less defeated in the end by his own greed — a greed that makes 
the avarice of King Midas seem paltry by comparison. 

4 And that is the reason why, when youth is gone, every man will look 
back upon that period of his life with infinite sorrow and regret. 2 It is the 
bitter sorrow and regret of a man who knows that once he had a great 
talent and wasted it, of a man who knows that he had a great treasure and 
got nothing from it, of a man who knows that he had strength enough 
for everything and never used it. 

4 

Tf* The absence of a genial mental atmosphere is not commonly recog¬ 
nized by children who have never known it. 2 Young people have a marvel¬ 
lous faculty of either dying or adapting themselves to circumstances. 
s Even if they are unhappy — very unhappy — it is astonishing how easily 
they can be prevented from finding it out, or at any rate from attributing 
it to any other cause than their own sinfulness. 

2 To parents who wish to lead a quiet life I would say: Tell your chil¬ 
dren that they are very naughty — much naughtier than most children. 
*Point to the young people of some acquaintances as models of perfection 
and impress your own children with a deep sense of their own inferiority. 
s You carry so many more guns than they do that they cannot fight you. 
4 This is called moral influence, and it will enable you to bounce them as 
much as you please. 5 They think you know and they will not have yet 
caught you lying often enough to suspect that you are not the unworldly 
and scrupulously truthful person which you represent yourself to be; nor 
yet will they know how great a coward you are, nor how soon you will run 
away, if they fight you with persistency and judgment. 6 You keep the dice 
and throw them both for your children and yourself. 7 Load them then, for 
you can easily manage to stop your children from examining them. 8 Tell 
them how singularly indulgent you are; insist on the incalculable benefit 
you conferred upon them, firstly in bringing them into the world at all, 
but more particularly in bringing them into it as your own children rather 
than anyone else’s. °Say that you have their highest interests at stake when¬ 
ever you are out of temper and wish to make yourself unpleasant by way 
of balm to your soul. 10 Harp much upon these highest interests. 11 Feed 

• From The Way of All Flesh, 1903, by Samuel Butler. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the English publishers, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. and the American pub¬ 
lishers, E. V. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
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them spiritually upon such brimstone and treacle as the late Bishop of 
Winchester's Sunday stories. **You hold all the trump cards, or if you do 
not, you can filch them; if you play them with anything like judgment 
you will find yourselves heads of happy, united. God-fearing families. 

5 

A poor relation — is the most irrevelant thing in nature — a piece of 
impertinent correspondency - an odious approximation- a haunting con¬ 
science— a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noontide of your pros¬ 
perity — an unwelcome remembrancer — a perpetually recurring mortifica¬ 
tion — a drain on your purse — a more intolerable dun upon your pride 

- a draw-back upon success - a rebuke to your rising - a stain in your 
blood-a blot on your scutcheon - a rent in your garment - a death's 
head at your banquet — Agathocles’ pot — a Mordecai in your gate — a Laz¬ 
arus at your door - a lion in your path - a frog in your chamber - a fiy 
in your ointment—a mote in your eye — a triumph to your enemy, an 
apology to your friends — the one thing not needful — the hail in harvest 

— the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

1. For your local newspaper, write an editorial on traffic accidents, 
showing the importance of obeying traffic laws; use such figures of 
speech as will excite feelings of shame and fear and a feeling of con¬ 
sideration for others among those of your readers who are careless 

about or indifferent to traffic regulations. 

2. The Red Cross director in your area has asked you to write a 

brief pamphlet for distribution to the general public, asking for 
donations of blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank for men in military 
service. Naturally, the intellective purpose of your writing will prove 
the need; your emotive purpose, working through concrete and fig¬ 
urative language, is to excite such feelings of pity and sympathy for 
those in need of blood, such appreciation of their struggles and sacri¬ 
fices, such loyalty to them and to the United States as will move your 

readers to meet the need. 

3. The Voice of America has asked you to write out a talk to be 
broadcast to the European countries that Russia dominates, contrast¬ 
ing the life of the American citizen under democracy to that of the 
citizen under communism, the purpose of the talk being to win 
friends for America in these countries. Write the talk in such figura¬ 
tive language as will give it emotive as well as intellective force. 

4. A friend of yours has written to you, complaining at great length 

• From “ Poor Relations " in Last Essays of Elia , 1833, by Charles Lamb. 
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how bad weather has interfered with his fun in skiing, or fishing, or 
playing tennis, or the like. Write an ironical reply, seemingly com¬ 
miserating with him, but actually ridiculing him, your purpose being 
to make him take a more sensible attitude towards fun. 

5. For a popular magazine, write an ironical article, seemingly 
proving that a good football coach is more important to a college 
than a good professor and that the coach deserves to be paid more 
than the professor. Your purpose in the article is to make your readers 
realize how relatively unimportant football is in the educational aims 
of the college. 



Part Four 



HOW PURPOSE SHAPES 

THE ELEMENTS 
OF COMMUNICATION 

X. THE ELEMENTS OF COMMUNICATION 

WE BEGAN, in Part One, by noting that a work of expository prose 
— and this is true of any kind of literary work — is at once the writer s 
expression of his response to some part or all of his experience and 
a communication intended to make his readers think and feel as he 
does about the experience. In Part Two we observed how purpose is 
served by structure and in Part Three how it is served by diction. We 
now come to analysis of the elements of communication and the 
writer's shaping of them into a unified and purposive work. 

Indeed these elements have concerned us all along. One of them, 
theme, we have already had occasion to consider at length (pages 
91-110) in our discussion of structure. The others have not so far 
been named and directly discussed, although they are implied in the 
relation of structure and diction to the writer’s purpose. We can 
now observe that a work of expository prose is composed of these 
five elements: (a) the author's account of the experience that moved 
him to write; (b) his intellectual response to the experience; (c) the 
particulars that explain his intellectual response; (d) his emotional 
response to the experience; and (e) his attitude toward his audi¬ 
ence. For convenience we refer to these five elements as: the occa¬ 
sion, the theme, the sense, the mood, and the tone. 

The occasion, usually given at the beginning of the work, is the 
person, object, event, situation, or idea that moved the author to 
express and communicate his response to it. 
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This response, his judgment of the occasion, is known as the 
theme. 

To bring us to accept his judgment of the occasion, he supplies 
particulars of explanation, such as causes, effects, definitions, illus¬ 
trations, and reasons, that support the judgment. The theme and its 
explanatory particulars make up the intellective content of the 
work, the sense of the work. 

The occasion frequently moves the writer to some feeling about 
it, as well as to judgment of it, as admiration, anger, contempt, grat¬ 
itude, hate, love, reverence, wonder, or any of the other emotions a 
human being is capable of. This emotional element in the work is 
what we call its mood. The writer’s emotive purpose, to excite in us 
the mood the occasion has excited in him, is achieved in two ways* 


by the sense of the work; and by language whose connotations and 
figures of speech further intensity and evoke the mood. 

Tone, the writer’s attitude to his readers is, on the one hand al¬ 
lied with mood as part of the emotional content of the work, and, 
on the other, sharply distinct and different from it. Like mood, tone 
may express a full range of feeling. The author may write in a 
matter-of-fact tone, or a warning tone, a reproachful, reassuring, con¬ 
fidential, or condescending tone, depending upon his audience and 
his purpose. To illustrate briefly the difference between mood and 
tone, consider a newspaper editorial expressing fear of a situation 
the writer thinks is dangerous to the community, and at the same 
time warning the readers of the danger. The writer s mood his 
feeling about the situation — is fear; his tone his attitude tow r ards 
his readers — is one of warning. Or, if he thought that his readers 


were apathetic towards remedying the situation, his tone might be 
reproachlul as well. Whatever a writer s tone, it finds expression in 
a number of ways — in the formality or informality of the diction, 
in the syntax, in the grammatical forms of verbs, and even in the 
pronouns used. 

Analysis of a passage of prose readily discloses these five elements 
and shows how they are unified by purpose. For example, let us re¬ 
examine Fielding on the malevolent literary critic: 


* If a person who pries into the actions of others, with no 
other desire but to discover their faults and publish them to the 
world, deserves the title of a slanderer o£ the reputations of 


• Fielding, op. cit. 
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men, why should not a critic, who reads with the same malevo¬ 
lent view, be as properly styled the slanderer of the reputations 

of books? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject slave; society produces 
not a more odious vermin; nor can the devil receive a guest 
more worthy of him, nor possibly more welcome to him, than a 
slanderer. The world, I am afraid, regards not this monster with 
half the abhorrence which he deserves. 


We discover in the selection: (a) the occasion: the malevolent 
literary critic who reads with a view to slandering the reputation of 
books; (b) the theme: the malevolent literary critic deserves the 
world’s complete abhorrence; (c) the sense: he deserves the world’s 
complete abhorrence because he is a slanderer who serves vice, is 
the most hateful thing in society, and is welcome to the devil; 
(d) the mood: abhorrence (as of an abject slave, an odious vermin, 
a guest of the devil, a monster) ; (e) the tone: reproach of the 

world (as conveyed by The world, I am afraid, regards not this 

monster with half the abhorrence which he deserves). 

These five elements are related to one another and unified by 
Fielding’s purpose: bringing the world — that is, his readers — to re¬ 
gard the malevolent literary critic with complete abhorrence. 

The same five elements can be discovered in the De Quincey pas¬ 
sage on Shakespeare: 

* O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art, but are also like the phe¬ 
nomena of nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the 

flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, hailstorm and thun¬ 
der, which are to be studied with entire submission of our own 
faculties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can be no 
too much or too little, nothing useless or inert, but that the far¬ 
ther we press in our discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of 
design and self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accidentl 

In this passage we find: (a) the occasion: the perfection of 
Shakespeare’s works; (b) the theme: the careful study of Shake¬ 
speare’s works prove that they are perfect; (c) the sense: Shake- 

• De Quincey, op. cit. 
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speare’s works are perfect because they contain neither too much 
nor too little, nothing useless or inert; read with care, they reveal 
the same creative design and arrangement we discover in nature; 
(d) the mood: reverence for Shakespeare’s works (as for God’s 
works) ; (e) the tone: worship (as of a Godlike being). In consider¬ 
ing the purpose which unifies these elements, we need to note that 
De Quincey is not addressing his readers directly, but is addressing 
Shakespeare. Since De Quincey is talking to Shakespeare about 
Shakespeare’s works, the mood and the tone of the passage are 
closely allied. Its purpose is to excite in us a mood of reverence for 
Shakespeare’s perfection as a creative artist. 

So, also, in the passage from Johnson’s Preface to his dictionary: 

* It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of 
life to be rather driven by the fear of evil than attracted by the 
prospect of good; to be exposed to censure without hope of 
praise, to be disgraced by miscarriage or punished for neglect 
where success would have been without applause, and diligence 
without reward. 

Among these unhappy immortals is the writer of dictionaries, 
whom mankind have considered, not as the pupil, but the slave 
of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rub¬ 
bish and clear obstructions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, with¬ 
out bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progress. Every other author may aspire to praise; the lexi¬ 
cographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even this nega¬ 
tive recompense has been yet granted to very few. 

The five elements are: (a) the occasion: the low opinion mankind 
has of the writer of dictionaries; (b) the theme: mankind is unjust 
in not appreciating and rewarding the lexicographer; (c) the sense: 
mankind is unjust to the lexicographer, for it refuses him the just 
reward of his toil as a student of knowledge who clears the way for 
men of learning and genius; (d) the mood: a mingling of pity (un¬ 
happy mortal; humble drudge) , respect ( pioneer of literature) , and 
resentment (not the pupil, but the slave of science) ; (e) the tone: 
reproach of mankind — Johnson’s readers, that is — for its low opin¬ 
ion of the lexicographer. These elements are all related to one an- 


• Johnson, op. cit . 
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other and unified by Johnson’s purpose of bringing his readers to 
respect and properly reward the makers of dictionaries. 

EXERCISES 

Identify the five elements of expository prose and show how 
purpose unifies them in the quotations from De Voto (page 3), 
Marks (page 15), Stace (page 18), Morison and Commager (page 
19), Hook (page 20), Wordsworth (page 21), Mumford (page 21), 

and Hazlitt (page 21). 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 


1 

purpose: To urge abolition or preservation of fraternities (or 
sororities) in a letter to the “ Letters to the Editor ” column of your 
college newspaper. 

occasion: The fact that a good many undergraduates are not 

pledged to fraternities (or sororities). 

theme: Fraternities (or sororities) should be abolished or pre¬ 
served. 

sense: Your reasons for wanting them abolished or preserved. 
mood: Mild to intense disapproval or approval, depending on the 
strength of your feeling. 

tone: Positive, even aggressive, depending on your mood. 


2 

purpose: In an editorial, to persuade your fellow citizens to con¬ 
tribute generously to the annual charity drive in your community. 
occasion: The needs of the ill, the old, and the underprivileged. 
theme: The ill, the old, and the underprivileged need help from 

the more fortunate members of the community. 

sense: Proofs of the need, and particulars of how contributions 

will help. 

mood: Pity of those in need. 

tone: Entreaty of your fellow citizens. 

3 

purpose: In a speech to your local civic improvement association, 
to urge your solution of a community problem, such as traffic and 
parking regulations: educational standards in the public schools; rec¬ 
reational facilities for the public; slum clearance. 
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occasion: An instance or instances of the inconvenience, discom¬ 
fort, or trouble that the problem causes in your community. 

theme: Analysis of the problem shows that your solution is rea¬ 
sonable and workable. 

sense: Proofs and arguments that your solution will work. 
mood: Dislike of — or indignation at — the inconvenience, discom 
fort, or trouble caused by the problem. 

tone: Warning of more inconvenience, discomfort, or trouble to 
come (unless your solution is put into effect). 

4 

purpose: In a letter, to persuade your Congressman in Washing¬ 
ton to vote for, or against, a proposed piece of legislation. 

occasion: The current debate in Congress on the proposed legisla¬ 
tion. 

theme: The proposed law will work for, or against, the best inter¬ 
ests of the United States. 

sense: Your proofs that the law would work for, or against, the 
country’s best interests. 

mood: Warm approval or strong disapproval of the proposed law. 
tone: Respectful, but insistent. 


2. THE RELATION OF THE OCCASION TO 

THE OTHER ELEMENTS AND TO PURPOSE 

As we observed at the beginning of this book (pages 2- 
g), the writer of expository prose responds with heart and mind 
to the persons, objects, events, situations, or ideas that he encoun¬ 
ters in his experience. Naturally, therefore, his work is likely to re¬ 
veal what sort of man he is. One sees, for example, in Hawthorne’s 
account of Emerson and his visitors (pages 170-171) that Haw¬ 
thorne is capable of generous praise for a man he likes, is sharply 
contemptuous of dreamers and visionaries, yet quick to pity those 
who are troubled. If now we ask what Hawthorne’s subject in the 
passage is, we cannot say that the subject is merely Emerson and his 
visitors, for this statement omits what we have just noted to be the 
very core of the passage — Hawthorne’s judgment of and feeling 
about Emerson and his visitors. Accordingly, we need to make a dis¬ 
tinction between object and subject — between whatever it is that 
excites the writer’s response and the response itself. To point up the 
distinction between the two, we use the term occasion for the object. 
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person, event, situation, or idea that excites the writer’s response, 
and reserve the term subject for his response to the occasion. The oc¬ 
casion of the Hawthorne passage is Emerson and his visitors; the 
subject of the passage is what Hawthorne thinks (theme) and feels 

(mood) about Emerson and his visitors. 

Though the occasion of a sentence or paragraph is usually given 

in no more than a word or phrase, the statement of the occasion in 
a work of substantial length is likely to require a considerable num¬ 
ber of words — may require a paragraph or two at the beginning of 
an essay, or several paragraphs, even a chapter or two, at the begin¬ 
ning of a book. The several pages, for example, that make up the 
Introduction (pages 93-98) to Cannon’s Wisdom of the Body are 

actually a statement of the book’s occasion. 

We have only to read the “ Letters to the Editor ” page of a mag¬ 
azine or newspaper to see that even people who are not writers by 
profession are excited enough by the occasions of daily life to put 
their response to such events into writing. But whether a piece of 
expository prose is done by a professional or an amateur, an ac- 
count of its occasion, either directly stated or plainly implied, is es¬ 
sential to the achievement of the purpose of the piece. If the occa¬ 
sion is lacking in the work or incompletely supplied, we are puzzled; 
ignorant or uncertain of the occasion, we find no justification of the 
writer’s emotion or of the judgments he makes. The reformer of so¬ 
ciety or of government, for example, must make clear to us the social 
or political situation he is attacking before he can hope to win our 
assent to his views. In order to inform us, the scientist carefully sets 
out the objects or events in the physical world from which he derives 
his scientific theories or principles. The moralist or philosopher es¬ 
tablishes in his work the ethical or intellectual situation which occa¬ 
sions his judgment. The literary critic does not commit himself to a 
statement of his feeling about or judgment of a work without letting 
us know exactly what aspect or problem of the work he is analyzing 
or interpreting or evaluating. The writer whose purpose is to arouse 
a feeling of any kind in us must describe the occasion that asks for 
and justifies our emotional response. If he aims at exciting pity or 
anger from us, he must tell us what we are to be pitying or what we 
are to be angry about; otherwise, he fails to move us. 

Thus Jonathan Swift in his Modest Proposal begins by setting out 
the occasion — the wretched economic conditions in Ireland — to 
which the rest of the work is his response; 
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* It is a melancholy object to those who walk through this 
great town, or travel in the country, when they see the streets, 
the roads, and cabin doors crowded with beggars of the female 
sex followed by three, four, or six children, all in rags and im¬ 
portuning every passenger for an alms. These mothers, instead 
of being able to work for their honest livelihood, are forced to 
employ all their time in strolling, to beg sustenance for their 
helpless infants, who, as they grow up, either turn thieves for 
want of work or leave their dear native country to fight for the 
Pretender in Spain or sell themselves to the Barbadoes. 

In the “ Superannuated Man ” by Charles Lamb, the occasion. 
Lamb’s retirement from work after more than thirty years in the 
same job, sets the mood of the whole essay: 

f If, peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the 
golden years of thy life — thy shining youth — in the irksome 
confinement of an office; to have thy prison days prolonged 
through middle age down to decrepitude and silver hairs, with¬ 
out hope of release or respite; to have lived to forget that there 
are such things as holidays, or to remember them but as the 
prerogatives of childhood; then, and then only, will you be able 
to appreciate my deliverance. 

“ Pulvis et Umbra ” by Robert Louis Stevenson was occasioned by 
the feeling that our struggles in life appear to be fruitless and the 
attainment of good impossible: 

X We look for some reward of our endeavours and are disap¬ 
pointed; not success, not happiness, not even peace of con¬ 
science, crowns our ineffectual efforts to do well. Our frailties 
are invincible, our virtues barren; the battle goes sore against us 
to the going down of the sun. The canting moralist tells us of 
right and wrong; and we look abroad, even on the face of our 
small earth, and find them changed with every climate, and no 
country where some action is not honoured for a virtue and 
none where it is not branded for a vice; and we look in our ex¬ 
perience, and find no vital congruity in the wisest rules, but at 

• Swift, op. cit. 

f Lamb, of), cit. 

I Stevenson, op. cit. 
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best a municipal fitness. It is not strange if we are tempted to 
despair of good. 

We can realize the importance of the occasion in relation to the 
other elements and to the purpose of a prose work by looking at a 
passage from which the occasion and references to the occasion are 

omitted: 

* Good laws would be established and enforced, bad laws 
would be reformed; the best men would be placed in all situa¬ 
tions of trust; justice would be as well administered, the public 
burthens would be as light and as judiciously imposed, every 
branch of administration would be as purely and as intelli¬ 
gently conducted, as the circumstances of the country and its 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation would admit. I am 
willing, for the sake of the argument to concede all this; but I 
must point out how great the concession is; how much more is 
needed to produce even an approximation to these results. . . . 

The only meaning the reader can get from these sentences is that 
they refer to some hypothetical state of affairs — as shown by the 
would be form of the verbs - connected with government. We fail 
to understand the sentences, though they are complete in them¬ 
selves, because they are separated from the occasion they respond to. 
But once this occasion is clear to us, the purpose of the passage as a 
whole is also clear. 


SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

Here is the entire selection followed by a sample analysis: 


f It has long (perhaps throughout the entire duration of 
British freedom) been a common saying, that if a good despot 
could be ensured, despotic monarchy would be the best form of 
government. 2 I look upon this as a radical and most pernicious 
misconception of what good government is; which, until it can 
be got rid of, will fatally vitiate all our speculations on govern¬ 
ment. 


* From Considerations on Representative Government , 1861, by John Stuart 

Mill, 
t Ibid. 
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2 The supposition is, that absolute power, in the hands of an 
eminent individual, would ensure a virtuous and intelligent per¬ 
formance of all the duties of government. 2 Good laws would be 
established and enforced, bad laws would be reformed; the best 
men would be placed in all situations of trust; justice would be 
as well administered, the public burthens would be as light and 
as judiciously imposed, every branch of administration would 
be as purely and intelligently conducted, as the circumstances 
of the country and its degree of intellectual and moral cultiva¬ 
tion would admit. 3 I am willing, for the sake of the argument 
to concede all this; but I must point out how great the conces¬ 
sion is; how much more is needed to produce even an approxi¬ 
mation to these results than is conveyed in the simple expres¬ 
sion, a good despot. 4 Their realisation would in fact imply, not 
merely a good monarch, but an all-seeing one. 5 He must be at 
ail times informed correctly, in considerable detail, of the con¬ 
duct and working of every branch of administration, in every 
district of the country, and must be able, in the twenty-four 
hours per day which are all that is granted to a king as to the 
humblest labourer, to give an effective share of attention and 
superintendence to all parts of this vast field; or he must at 
least be capable of discerning and choosing out, from among 
the mass of his subjects, not only a large abundance of honest 
and able men, fit to conduct every branch of public administra¬ 
tion under supervision and control, but also the small number 
of men of eminent virtues and talents who can be trusted not 
only to do without that supervision, but to exercise it them¬ 
selves over others. e So extraordinary are the faculties and ener¬ 
gies required for performing this task in any supportable man¬ 
ner, that the good despot whom we are supposing can hardly be 
imagined as consenting to undertake it, unless as a refuge from 
intolerable evils, and a transitional preparation for something 
beyond. 7 But the argument can do without even this immense 
item in the account. Suppose the difficulty vanished. ®What 
should we then have? 10 One man of superhuman mental activ¬ 
ity managing the entire affairs of a mentally passive people. 
nTheir passivity is implied in the very idea of absolute power.. 
12 The nation as a whole, and every individual composing it* 
are without any potential voice in their own destiny. 18 They ex¬ 
ercise no will in respect to their collective interests. 14 A 11 is de*- 
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cided for them by a will not their own, which it is legally a 
crime for them to disobey. “What sort of human beings can be 
formed under such a regimen? “What development can either 
their thinking or their active faculties attain under it? 17 On mat¬ 
ters of pure theory they might perhaps be allowed to speculate, 
so long as their speculations either did not approach politics, 
or had not the remotest connection with its practice. “On prac¬ 
tical affairs they could at most be only suffered to suggest; and 
even under the most moderate of despots, none but persons of 
already admitted or reputed superiority could hope that their 
suggestions would be known to, much less regarded by, those 
who had the management of affairs. “A person must have a very 
unusual taste for intellectual exercise in and for itself, who will 
put himself to the trouble of thought when it is to have no out¬ 
ward effect, or qualify himself for functions which he has no 
chance of being allowed to exercise. “The only sufficient incite¬ 
ment to mental exertion, in any but a few minds in a genera¬ 
tion, is the prospect of some practical use to be made of its re¬ 
sults. “It does not follow that the nation will be wholly 
destitute of intellectual power. “The common business of life, 
which must necessarily be performed by each individual or fam¬ 
ily for themselves, will call forth some amount of intelligence 
and practical ability, within a certain narrow range of ideas. 
“There may be a select class of savants, who cultivate science 
with a view to its physical uses, or for the pleasure of the pur¬ 
suit. “There will be a bureaucracy, and persons in training for 
the bureaucracy, who will be taught at least some empirical 
maxims of government and public administration. “There may 
be, and often has been, a systematic organisation of the best 
mental power in the country in some special direction (com¬ 
monly military) to promote the grandeur of the despot. “But 
the public at large remain without information and without 
interest on all the greater matters of practice; or, if they have 
any knowledge of them, it is but a dilettante knowledge, like 
that which people have of the mechanical arts who have never 
handled a tool. “Nor is it only in their intelligence that they 
suffer. “Their moral capacities are equally stunted. “Wherever 
the sphere of action of human beings is artificially circum¬ 
scribed, their sentiments are narrowed and dwarfed in the same 
proportion. “The food of feeling is action; even domestic affec- 
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tion lives upon voluntary good offices. 31 Let a person have noth¬ 
ing to do for his country, and he will not care for it. 32 It has 
been said of old, that in a despotism there is at most but one 
patriot, the despot himself; and the saying rests on a just appre¬ 
ciation of the effects of absolute subjection, even to a good and 
wise master. 33 Religion remains: and here at least, it may be 
thought, is an agency that may be relied on for lifting men’s 
eyes and minds above the dust at their feet. 34 But religion, even 
supposing it to escape perversion for the purposes of despotism, 
ceases in these circumstances to be a social concern, and narrows 
into a personal afFair between an individual and his Maker, in 
which the issue at stake is but his private salvation. 35 Religion 
in tliis shape is quite consistent with the most selfish and con¬ 
tracted egoism, and identifies the votary as little in feeling with 
the rest of his kind as sensuality itself. 

5 A good despotism means a government in which, so far as 
depends on the despot, there is no positive oppression by offi¬ 
cers of state, but in which all the collective interests of the peo¬ 
ple are managed for them, all the thinking that has relation to 
collective interests done for them, and in which their minds are 
formed by, and consenting to, this abdication of their own en¬ 
ergies. -Leaving things to the Government, like leaving them to 
Providence, is synonymous with caring nothing about them, and 
accepting their results, when disagreeable, as visitations of Na¬ 
ture. 3 With the exception, therefore, of a few studious men who 
take an intellectual interest in speculation for its own sake, the 
intelligence and sentiments of the whole people are given up to 
the material interests, and, when these are provided for, to the 
amusement and ornamentation, of private life. 4 But to say this 
is to say, if the whole testimony of history is worth anything, 
that the era of national decline has arrived: that is, if the nation 
had ever attained anything to decline from. 5 If it has never 
risen above the condition of an Oriental people, in that condi¬ 
tion it continues to stagnate. fl But if, like Greece or Rome, it 
had realised anything higher, through the energy, patriotism, 
and enlargement of mind, which as national qualities are the 
fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a few generations into 
the Oriental state. 7 And that state does not mean stupid tran¬ 
quillity, with security against change for the worse; it often 
means being overrun, conquered, and reduced to domestic slav- 
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ery, either by a stronger despot, or by the nearest barbarous 
people who retain along with their savage rudeness the ener¬ 
gies of freedom. 

4 Such are not merely the natural tendencies, but the inher¬ 
ent necessities of despotic government. . . . 

occasion: The supposition that if a good despot could be ensured, 
despotic monarchy would be the best form of government (P/,Si). 

theme: This supposition is a radical and most pernicious miscon¬ 
ception of what good government is (P/,S2). The connotations of 
the terms radical and most pernicious reveal that the author’s emo¬ 
tional response is intense dislike of the supposition; the term mis¬ 
conception reveals his intellectual response to be a denial of the sup¬ 
position’s truth. 

sense: The absolute power of a good despot would actually bring 
about the decline and ultimately the downfall of the nation so gov¬ 
erned, as proved by the following particulars: 

1. The despot would have to be not only a good monarch, but an 
all-seeing one (P2,S4), to be capable of knowing everything that was 
going on in the administration of government in every district of 
the country or of picking out exactly the most honest and virtuous 
men to administer every branch of government (P2,S5) . Such ex¬ 
traordinary qualities of mind and so much energy would be required 
for this task that no man would undertake it except to avoid un¬ 
bearable evils or to prepare for some form of government beyond ab¬ 
solute monarch (P2,S6). 

2. One man of superhuman mental activity managing the entire 
affairs of a mentally passive people (P2,Sio) would discourage 
thought and prove disastrous to a nation. The people would have 
no say whatever about their own destiny (P2,Si2). They might be 
allowed to theorize, but not about politics (P2,Si7). Any sugges¬ 
tions they might make in practical matters would have little chance 
of getting to the despot, still less of being considered (P2 ,Si 8) . Thus 
only a very few unusual persons would bother to do any thinking, 
since most people exercise their minds in the prospect of some prac¬ 
tical use to be made of its results (P2,S2o). Not that there would be 
no thinking at all (P2,S2i). The everyday business of life would 
call forth some thought, but in a very narrow range (P2,S22). A se¬ 
lect class of learned men might study science for its practical value 
or just for the fun of it (P2,S23). Some men would be taught how 
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to run the various bureaus of government and administration 
(P.2,S24) • And there might be, as in the past, organization of the best 
minds in the nation to promote, by military strength most likely, 
the grandeur of the despot (P2,S25). But about all the greater mat¬ 
ters of the nation most people would have at best a superficial and 
amateurish kind of knowledge like that which people have of the 
mechanical arts who never handled a tool (P2,S26). 

3. Further, people under a despot would suffer from the stunting 
of their moral capacities (P2,Ss27-28). When people are restrained 
from acting, their feelings also become restrained (p2,S2g). People 
do good when they have something or someone to do good for; even 
family affection rises from the fact that the members of a family find 
good things to do for one another (P2,S3o). But if there is nothing 
a man can do for his country, he will not love it (P2,S3i). It is, 
therefore, true of a despotism that the only patriot in his country is 
the despot himself (P2,S32). 

4. Religion, even if it were not twisted to the uses of the despot, 
ceases under despotism to be a man’s concern for the good of his 
fellow men and becomes a selfish matter of saving his own soul, just 
as sensuality is a man’s selfishness for his own body (P2,Ss34-35) . 

5. In a good despotism, there is no positive oppression of the peo¬ 
ple, but at the same time the people have no management of their 
collective interests (P5,Si). Leaving matters to government, they 
would accept the results passively (P},S2) and, except for a few stu¬ 
dious men, would devote their thoughts and feelings to material 
things only, and then to self-amusement and self-ornamentation 
(I* 3*83). As history proves, when a people arrives at this point, it 
arrives at its decline (1*3,84) or stagnates as an Oriental people un¬ 
der despotism stagnates (1*5,85). If ever it managed, like ancient 
Greece and Rome, to rise above stagnation through energy, patri¬ 
otism, and enlargement of mind — national qualities which are the 
fruits of freedom - it would under a despot relapse in a few genera¬ 
tions into a stagnation (1*5*86) with no security against a change for 
the worse and grave danger of being overcome and reduced to slav¬ 
ery either by a stronger despot or by the nearest barbarous people 
whose energy in conquest comes from their freedom (1*5,87) . 

mood: Sharp dislike — a radical and most pernicious misconcep¬ 
tion. Mill’s emotive purpose is to evoke a mood of anxiety and fear, 
a mood so powerful as to bring the reader to regard the supposition 
— the occasion, that is — with the same dislike he displays. 
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The connotations of individual words and phrases serve the emo¬ 
tive purpose. The word stunted (P2,S28), for example, does not 
merely mean “ of low height,” but “ of low height because hindered 
from normal growth.” Its connotations of abnormality are meant to 
evoke a feeling of disgust and fear. The same is true of the word 
dtuarfed (P2,S2g) . Abdication of their own energies (Pj,Si) uses a 
term usually associated with relinquishment of political power to 
apply to the people’s passive acceptance of having their thinking 
done for them. Stagnate (P^,S5) means something more than “ to 
lack motion ”; its connotations are of something that has become 
“ foul because of lack of motion ” and therefore “ disgusting.” The 
connotations of such phrases as stupid tranquillity and of overrun, 
conquered, and reduced to domestic slavery (P^.Sy) serve also to 
excite feelings of disgust and fear. 

tone: Serious and respectful, as of one who regards his readers as 
his intellectual equals. A tone of mockery, condescension, or plead¬ 
ing would defeat the writer’s purposes here. Mill shows respect for 
his readers’ intelligence by not hesitating to use a vocabulary beyond 
that of the uneducated — despot, pernicious, misconception, fatally, 
vitiate, speculations all in one sentence (S2) — and by employing 
closely reasoned, extended arguments. 

His mood of intense dislike and genuine concern and the serious 
and respectful tone work with the other elements to achieve his 
total purpose in the passage: to attack the supposition that the best 
form of government is the rule of a good despot and to warn of its 
danger those who favor such a rule. 


EXERCISES 

In each of the following selections, in what sentence (s) does the 
occasion occur? In your own words, state the occasion. 

In what sentence does the writer state his general response (theme) 
to the occasion? In your own words, what is the judgment expressed 
by the theme? 

What is the intellective purpose of the sense? In what sentences 
are the particulars of sense — facts, arguments, definitions, proofs, etc. 
— that support and communicate his judgment? List the particulars. 

What is the mood expressed? What words or phrases and what 
figures of speech in the selection reveal his mood? What is the emo¬ 
tive purpose of the passage? 
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What is the tone of each selection — matter-of-fact? familiar? inti¬ 
mate? condescending? admonishing? mocking? pleading? demanding? 
reproachful? angry? What kind or class of readers is the writer address¬ 
ing? How does the tone serve die intellective purpose of the selection? 
How does it serve the emotive purpose? 

In your own words, state the total purpose of each selection. 


1 

•f* It is said that man can go underground in an atomic war, that he 
can carve out large cities under the surface of the earth and at the first 
sign of danger can retire to subterranean shelters and stay there indef¬ 
initely if need be. ‘-'Ingenious cut-away and cross-section sketches have been 
published, revealing vast improvements over the crude World War II 
underground shelters. s The new shelters will have all conveniences, in¬ 
cluding hot and cold running water, refrigeration, and moving-picture 
theaters. 4 But the sketches failed to explain how it would be possible to 
burrow far enough into the earth to avoid the shattering concussive power 
of atomic violence. -'They failed to tell what would happen to those under¬ 
ground cities once the exploded atom left an inextinguishable fire on the 
crust of the earth. °If any imaginative sketches are in order at all, let us 
see some which can speculate upon the amount of fire and bombarding 
and atom-splitting a weary planet can absorb without being thrown off its 
axis or without reverting to its original incandescent mass blazing at mil¬ 
lions of degrees. 


2 

«[f As early as October, 1939, though it was unknown at the time, 
FDR gave a potent demonstration of his vision, courage, and accessibil¬ 
ity to new ideas. -On the eleventh of that month a distinguished New 
York economist and amateur of scientific allairs, Alexander Sachs, called 
on him to report on recent developments in the field of nuclear fission. 
8 Roosevelt had as much knowledge of the possibility of splitting the ura¬ 
nium atom to produce a chain reaction as the corner cop. 4 But he promptly 
seized on the suggestion. Hie was not only receptive; he ordered action. 
Hlcre, incontestably, he demonstrated one of his peculiar qualities of 
greatness - the capacity to see mysteriously forward, to grasp at unpre¬ 
dictable unknowns. 

• Cousins, op. cit. 

f From Roosevelt in Retrospect , 1950. by John Gunther. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers, Harper and Brothers. 
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3 

If# The careers of the men and women who go to college together are 
necessarily different, and the preparation is all aimed at the man s career. 
2 The men are going to be lawyers, doctors, engineers, business men, and 

politicians. 3 And the women are not. 

2 There is no use pretending about it. 2 It may sound an awful thing 

to say, but the women are going to be married. 3 That is, and always has 

been, their career; and, what is more, they know it; and even at college, 

while they are studying algebra and political economy, they have their 

eye on it sideways all the time. 4 The plain fact is that, after a girl has spent 

four years of her time and a great deal of her parents’ money in equipping 

herself for a career that she is never going to have, the wretched creature 

goes and gets married, and in a few years she has forgotten which is the 

hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle, and she doesn’t care. 5 She has much 

better things to think of. 


4 

Iff The soul is placed in the body like a rough diamond, and must be 
polished, or the lustre of it will never appear: and ’tis manifest that as 
the rational soul distinguishes us from brutes, so education carries on the 
distinction and makes some less brutish than others. 2 This is too evident 
to need any demonstration. 3 But why, then, should women be denied the 
benefit of instruction? 4 If knowledge and understanding had been useless 
additions to the sex, God Almighty would never have given them capac¬ 
ities, for he made nothing heedless. 5 Besides, I would ask what they can 
see in ignorance that they should think it a necessary ornament to a 
woman? or how much worse is a wise woman than a fool? or what has the 
woman done to forfeit the privilege of being taught? 6 Does she plague 
us with her pride and impertinence? 7 Why did we not let her learn, that 
she might have had more wit? 8 Shall we upbraid woman with folly, when 
'tis only the error of this inhuman custom that hindered them being 
made wiser? 


5 

ft “ The poet/* it is said, and by an intelligent critic, “ the poet who 
would really fix the public attention must leave the exhausted past, and 
draw his subjects from matters of present import, and therefore both of 
interest and novelty.” 

* Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and Company from Leacock Round¬ 
about by Stephen Leacock. Copyright, 1922, by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 

f From An Essay upon Projects, 1698, by Daniel Defoe. 

J From " Poetry and the Classics” published as Preface to Poems, 1853, by 
Matthew Arnold. 
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2 Now this view I believe to be completely false. 2 It is worth examin¬ 
ing, inasmuch as it is a fair sample of a class of critical dicta everywhere 
current at the present day, having a philosophical form and air, but no 
real basis in fact; and which are calculated to vitiate the judgment of read¬ 
ers of poetry, while they exert, so far as they are adopted, a misleading 
influence on the practice of those who make it. 

3 What are the eternal objects of poetry, among all nations and at all 
times? 2 They are actions; human actions; possessing an inherent interest 
in themselves, and which are to be communicated in an interesting man¬ 
ner by the art of the poet. 3 Vainly will the latter imagine that he has 
everything in his own power; that he can make an intrinsically inferior 
action equally delightful with a more excellent one by his treatment of it: 
he may indeed compel us to admire his skill, but his work w ? ill possess, 
within itself, an incurable defect. 

4 The poet, then, has in the first place to select an excellent action; and 
•what actions arc the most excellent? 2 Those, certainly, which most power¬ 
fully appeal to the great primary human affections: to those elementary 
feelings which subsist permanently in the race, and which are independent 
of time. 3 These feelings are permanent and the same; that which interests 
them is permanent and the same also. 4 The modernness or antiquity of an 
action, therefore, has nothing to do with its fitness for poetical representa¬ 
tion; this depends upon its inherent qualities. 5 1 o the elementary part of 
our nature, to our passions, that which is great and passionate is eternally 
interesting; and interesting solely in proportion to its greatness and to its 
passion. °A great human action of a thousand years ago is more interesting 
to it than a smaller human action of to-day, even though upon the repre¬ 
sentation of this last the most consummate skill may have been expended, 
and though it has the advantage of appealing by its modern language, 
familiar manners, and contemporary allusions, to all our tiansient feelings 
and interests. "These, however, have no right to demand of a poetical 
work that it shall satisfy them; their claims are to be directed elsewhere. 
8 I , oetical works belong to the domain of our permanent passions: let them 
interest these, and the voice of all subordinate claims upon them is at once 

silenced. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

Before writing on one of the following topics for composition, 
you will find it helpful to use the topic outlines above (pages 195- 
196) as models and to list, before writing, your purpose, occasion, 

theme, mood, sense, and tone. 

1. You have been informed by a manufacturer of your acquaintance 
who lives in another city that he is considering die establishment of 
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a branch factory in your own city or community. On the basis of your 
knowledge of economic conditions in your city — the kinds of people 
who live and work there, its major business and industries, its trans¬ 
portation facilities, employer-worker relations, and the like — write 
a report for him intended either to persuade him to go through with 

his project or to give it up. 

2. For an editorial in your home-town newspaper describe a situa¬ 
tion or problem in American life (racial or religious intolerance, for 
example) that does not accord with the principles of democracy. Dis¬ 
cuss the causes of the problem and suggest a solution. 

3. You have been asked to speak at a public forum on the question, 
“ War or Peace? ” Write a talk describing the world political situa¬ 
tion as it exists today and suggest what seems to you to be one im¬ 
portant requirement or hope for peace. 

4. Stephen Leacock (page 207) implies that since marriage is the 
career of most women, they ought not to have the same college educa¬ 
tion as men. Write your opinion on the idea for the readers of a 
popular magazine. 

5. Write four explanations of the principles and the working of 
an everyday machine or appliance (an electric motor, a gas engine, 
a refrigerator, a toaster, a fluorescent light, an electric light bulb, a 
vacuum cleaner, a radio, a television set, etc.), varying the elements 
of prose in each explanation according to the capacity of the fol¬ 
lowing classes of readers: (1) your fellow students in a science class; 
(2) the readers of a popular science magazine; (3) a fifth-grade class 
of grammar school children; (4) housewives interested in buying the 

machine or appliance. 



SENSE AND MOOD 
RELATED TO PURPOSE 


Mill's statement of his theme is not by itself enough to con¬ 
vince us that a good despotism is a misconception of what good gov¬ 
ernment is; he must support his judgment by such particulars of 
argument as will lead us to agree with his judgment. A unifying rela¬ 
tion, as we observed in Part Two, binds theme and particulars to¬ 
gether; for the achievement of purpose they are inseparable. Both 
together make up the intellective element in prose — its sense. 

A good deal of expository prose, particularly scientific prose, de¬ 
pends solely on its sense for its effect upon us; it communicates a 
special view of life in special terms whose connotations are so faint 
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and few as to have scarcely any emotive force. Because he is pre¬ 
senting what he considers to be objective truth, the scientific writer 
in his use of such terms aims at being impersonal. The occasion of 
his writing may actually have excited strong feelings in him — for 
example, a mood of awe or wonder at the workings of natural law, 
or a mood of pride in the accomplishments of science, or even a 
mood of anxiety and fear that his knowledge might be used for 
evil — but he holds back any display of, or appeal to, such feelings, 
as being irrelevant to his purpose of explaining mechanisms and 
processes, theories and principles. Consider, for example, the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

* Chlorophyll is the green dye whose colour is so character¬ 
istic of meadows and forests. 2 The green plants may transform 
the carbohydrates produced by photosynthesis into fats, pro¬ 
teins, and many other substances. 3 Thus, directly or indirectly, 
all of the organic food of plants or animals depends upon the 
photosynthetic process. 4 In the cycle of synthesis and death the 
basic materials, carbon dioxide and water, can be used over and 
over again, while the energy released upon the destruction of 
organic matter is lost forever; it is dissipated as heat in space 
and must constantly be replaced by the sun’s radiation. 

On the other hand, consider the following selection which also 
deals with chlorophyll and the process of photosynthesis. Here, the 
writer’s response to the occasion is both intellectual and emotional; 
his words communicate his mood as well as his judgment: 

f Plant life sustains the living world; more precisely, chloro¬ 
phyll does so, and where in the vegetable kingdom there is not 
chlorophyll or something closely like it, then that plant or cell 
is a parasite — no better in vital economy than a mere animal 
or man. 2 Blood, bone and sinew, all flesh is grass. 3 Grass to mut* 
ton, mutton to wool, wool to the coat on my back — it runs like 
one of those cumulative nursery rhymes, the wealth and di¬ 
versity of our material life accumulating from the primal fact of 
chlorophyll's activity. 4 The roof of my house, the snapping logs 

• “ Photosynthesis ” in the Encyclopaedia Briiannica , Fourteenth Edition. 

f From Flowering Earth by Donald Culross Peattie, pp. 25-26. Copyright, 1939, 
by Donald Culross Peattie. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, G. P. Put¬ 
nam's Sons. 
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upon the hearth, the desk where I write, are my imports from 
the animal kingdom. *But the whole of modern civilization is 
based upon a whirlwind spending of the plant wealth long ago 
and very slowly accumulated. Tor, fundamentally, and away 
back, coal and oil, gasoline and illuminating gas had green ori¬ 
gins too. 7 With the exception of a small amount of water power, 
a still smaller of wind and tidal mills, the vast machinery of our 
complex living is driven only by these stores of plant energy. 

2 We then, the animals, consume those stores in our restless 

living. 2 Serenely the plants amass them. 3 They turn light s ac¬ 
tive energy to food, which is potential energy stored for their 
own benefit. 4 Only if the daisy is browsed by the cow, the maple 
leaf sucked of its juices by an insect, will that green leaf become 
of our kind. 5 So we get the song of a bird at dawn, the speed in 
the hoofs of the fleeing deer, the noble thought in the philoso¬ 
pher’s mind. 6 So Plato’s Republic was builded on leeks and 

cabbages. 

3 Animal life lives always in the red; the favorable balance 
is written on the other side of life’s page, and it is written in 
chlorophyll. 2 A11 else obeys the thermodynamic law that energy 
forever runs down hill, is lost and degraded. 3 In economic lan¬ 
guage, this is the law of diminishing returns, and it is obeyed by 
the cooling stars as by man and all the animals. 4 They float 
down its Lethe stream. 5 Only chlorophyll fights up against the 
current. 6 It is the stuff in life that rebels at death, that has never 
surrendered to entropy, final icy stagnation. 7 It is the mere cob¬ 
web on which we are all suspended over the abyss. 

The occasion of both passages is photosynthesis, the process by 
which chlorophyll, the green substance in plants, transforms sun¬ 
light into organic matter. The intellective purpose of both is like¬ 
wise the same: to show that chlorophyll’s activity sustains life. So, 
too, their sense is identical, the first stating that all of the organic 
food of plants or animals depends upon the photosynthetic process 
(S 3 ), and the second that plant life sustains the living woild, moie 

precisely, chlorophyll does so . . . (P/,Si). 

But though their sense is the same, the difference in the language 
of the two passages shows the difference in their total purposes. 
The first uses a scientific vocabulary almost exclusively: photosyn¬ 
thesis, carbohydrates, protein, organic, radiation; the second, though 
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also using scientific terms ( thermodynamic, entropy) , uses also a 
great many words from everyday speech: blood, bone, grass, wool, 
logs, and so on. To some extent, the differences in vocabulary can be 
explained by the fact that the second passage is aimed at the reader 
who needs to have the facts of science explained in everyday terms 
before he can understand them. This also explains the greater length 
of the second passage, though its sense is actually not more detailed 
than the sense of the first. What accounts most for the difference in 
the vocabulary and length of the two passages, however, is that the 
purpose of the first is almost wholly intellective and the second is 
both intellective and emotive. The second does not stop at explain¬ 
ing that chlorophyll’s activity sustains life; it aims also at exciting in 
us a strong mood of mingled wonder and appreciation and finally 
of gratitude at the fact. 

These, of course, are not the only moods in the passage, for, strictly 
speaking, every word by the power of its connotations can create a 
mood. But they are the dominant moods, the ones that are empha¬ 
sized again and again. Just as we can discover in a work of prose a 
ruling theme to which all the particulars of sense are related, so we 
can also find a dominant mood that accompanies the ruling theme, 
a mood to which all the minor ones are related. As we have pre¬ 
viously seen (pages 147— 1 Bo) and as we shall see again, figuiative 
language, particularly metaphor, is one of the major devices by 

which the writer evokes mood from us. 

Peattie, the author of the second passage, begins at once to create 
the dominant mood of gratitude in P/,Si by the words and figures of 
speech that relate animal life, including man’s life, to plant life. 
Usually, man thinks of himself as the most independent thing in na¬ 
ture, but actually, says Peattie, he is a parasite living off the food 
and energy that chlorophyll gathers for him by photosynthesis. The 
word parasite puts man in his place, as it were, in the universal 
scheme of things. Its connotations are such as generally excite a 
mood of disgust, but in its context here it aims at evoking a mood of 
humility and appreciation, since it is not man s own activity, but 
that of plants, which sustains him. For the same emotive purpose, 
mere in the phrase a mere animal or man (Si) is used ironically, 

making animal and man inferior to the plant. 

The mood of appreciation and gratitude is further developed in 
p2. This paragraph is almost wholly emotive in purpose. It adds 
nothing to the sense of the passage that has not already been said in 
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Pi except to extend the obvious judgment that as nearly all o£ man s 
resources come to him from plants, so all that brings beauty and 
wisdom into his life - the song of a bird, the ideas of a philoso¬ 
pher - comes from leeks and cabbages. The emotive purpose of 
P2’s language is to evoke again a mood of appreciation from us, a 
feeling of obligation and gratitude to the power' in nature that 

makes chlorophyll a sustainer and enricher of life. 

S4 in the first passage and P5 in the second passage are identical 

in sense, but to look at them side by side is to see clearly how the 

emotive intention of the second comes out in the figurative language 

its author uses: 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
4 In the cycle of synthesis and 
death the basic materials, carbon 
dioxide and water, can be used over 
and over again, while the energy re¬ 
leased upon the destruction of or¬ 
ganic matter is lost forever; it is 
dissipated as heat in space and must 
constantly be replaced by the sun’s 
radiation. 


Peattie 

3 * Animal life lives always in 
the red; the favorable balance is 
written on the other side of life’s 
page, and it is written in chloro¬ 
phyll. 2 All else obeys the thermo¬ 
dynamic law that energy forever 
runs down hill, is lost and degraded. 
3 In economic language, this is the 
law of diminishing returns, and it 
is obeyed by the cooling stars as by 
man and all the animals. 4 They 
float down its Lethe stream. 5 Only 
chlorophyll fights up against the 
current. 6 It is the stuff in life that 
rebels at death, that has never sur¬ 
rendered to entropy, final icy stag¬ 
nation. 7 It is the mere cobweb on 
which we are all suspended over 
the abyss. 


Si of Peattie’s paragraph, instead of using scientific language to 
say that animal life constantly expends energy while plant life con¬ 
stantly creates it, presents the fact in the emotive language of a meta¬ 
phor. The terms it uses are the business terms of profit and loss; in 
bookkeeping the losses of a business are written in red ink, the prof¬ 
its in black. The emotive purpose of the sentence is to make us feel 
our obligation to the power of nature at work in chlorophyll; life 
would be a losing business - in fact, would have to go out of busi¬ 
ness - if chlorophyll did not constantly contribute new resources of 
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energy to it. The sense of S2 supports and justifies the mood of Si: 
everything in nature, except chlorophyll, obeys the thermodynamic 
law that energy once expended is lost forever; it goes down to levels 
(is degraded) where it is no longer available for life's use. The sense 
of S2 is repeated for emphasis in S3, which reasserts the obedience 
of nature (stars, men, animals) to the thermodynamic law, a word 
that mingles connotations of respect and fear. This sentence de¬ 
scribes the law metaphorically in terms of profit and loss; beyond a 
certain point the more one invests in a business, the less he profits. 
The use of terms from business, one of the commonest activities of 
life, is intended once more to make us more deeply aware of our ob¬ 
ligation to chlorophyll as our support in the business of life. The 
resources of food and energy constantly created by chlorophyll are 
the capital on which we live. 

The allusion in S4 further points up the obedience of nature to 
the thermodynamic law, which carries off nearly all things into ob¬ 
livion. (In Greek mythology, Lethe was the liver of forgetfulness.) 
This sentence, too, is completely emotive in purpose. It adds noth¬ 
ing to the sense of the paragraph; it aims only at making us feel 
how powerless we are to resist the thermodynamic law. The empha¬ 
sis on the passive obedience of animal and human life to this law is 
intended, as SS5-7 show, further to excite in us a mood of apprecia¬ 
tion and gratitude for the existence of chlorophyll and what it ac¬ 
complishes for us by photosynthesis. To this end, chlorophyll is pic¬ 
tured metaphorically as a lone champion of life against death; it 
fights up against (S5) the current that would otherwise sweep all 
life away; it rebels at (S6) death; it has never surrendered (S6) to 
entropy. The scientific term entropy (S6) is not allowed to stand 
alone for the fact it represents; it is defined in concrete emotive 
words whose connotations mean to make us feel what chlorophyll 
saves us from — final icy stagnation. $7, the final sentence of the para¬ 
graph, tries still a different metaphor to make us appreciate chloro¬ 
phyll; it is pictured this time as a mere cobweb on which we are all 
suspended over the abyss of death. The metaphor is intended to 
evoke a feeling of admiration and gratitude that chlorophyll, though 
it appears frail, is strong enough to save us from death. 

The foregoing analyses are not meant to prove that the prose that 
is both intellective and emotive is superior to the wholly intellective 
prose. Hie different purposes ol their authors must be kept in mind; 
the first is from an encyclopedia whose avowed purpose is to sift the 
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vast store of knowledge and render its essential part accessible to al 
who read* The first passage deliberately restricts itself, therefore, 
to the purpose of presenting in nonemotive words the facts about 
photosynthesis. This is not to say, however, that the passage cannot 
excite any mood at all in us. Though such a statement as all of the 
organic food of plants or animals depends upon the photosynthetic 
process (S3) uses nonemotive language, its sense can awaken in the 
sensitive reader something of the mood that the second passage de¬ 
liberately intends to excite. Thought and feeling are not rigidly sep¬ 
arated in the personality; each works upon and excites the other. No 
alert reader, therefore, will be wholly unmoved by the statement. It 
can excite in him some small degree of appreciation of chlorophyll 
because it makes him understand that his own life depends upon 

chlorophyll. 

Because the relation between thought and feeling in the person¬ 
ality is so close, the relation between sense and mood in expository 
prose is also close. Thus the sense, even when expressed in nonemo¬ 
tive language, often serves not only its writer’s intellective purpose, 
but his emotive purpose as well. For demonstration consider the 
following passage: 


f Medieval civilization was primarily agrarian. 2 Modern civ¬ 
ilization is urban. 3 The change is, in large measure, the result 
of machinery. 4 Vast numbers of people are gathered in manu¬ 
facturing and commercial centers, and these great centers of 


population must be supported ultimately by the workers on the 
soil. 5 At the present time less than half the workers are tilling 
the ground. 6 During the last generation the chief increase in 
population has been in the cities. 7 Those who believed that the 
development of machinery would in time assure enough of this 
world’s goods for all, seem to have forgotten that mankind can 
not eat automobiles and talking machines, nor wear clothes 
made of coal tar products. 8 Along with the multiplication of 
cheap manufactured articles the cost of food has steadily risen. 
9 England has long ago passed the point when her cities could 
be kept alive by the amount of food grown on her own soil. 
10 Sooner or later even the vast United States must follow as must 


* From Editor's Preface, Encyclopedia Britannica. 

j* From The Conflict of the Individual and the Mass in the Modern World, 
1932, by Everett Dean Martin. Reprinted by permission of Brown University and 
of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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other highly developed manufacturing countries, until the in¬ 
dustrial centers of the earth must be maintained at great cost 
with food imported from the remotest corners of the earth. 
“What such a general condition will mean is a problem for the 
student of economics. 12 Improved farm implements may to some 
extent increase the return from the land, but this increase must 
necessarily be small, for the productivity of the soil is pretty 
definitely limited by nature. 13 Sooner or later the pinch must 
come. 14 The toiling masses of city dwellers will strive to equalize 
the rise in cost of living, by ceaseless demands for higher wages. 
15 The higher wage can only mean in turn increased cost of pro¬ 
duction of everything. 16 The economic gain to labor will be 
merely nominal. 17 If the present industrial system continues the 
masses will hold the capitalists responsible for their condition; 
if socialism is attempted, the blame will fall upon the bureauc¬ 
racy which happens to be in control. 18 In either case poverty 
and social unrest are bound to be more and more general just 
as the disproportion between the industrial and the agrarian 
workers increases. 

The theme of the passage is stated in Si8: poverty and social un¬ 
rest are bound to be more and more general just as the disproportion 
between the industrial and the agrarian workers increases. All of the 
preceding sentences present the particulars which support this judg¬ 
ment. The intellective purpose of the passage is to prove that our in¬ 
dustrial urban civilization is bound to lead to general poverty and 
social unrest. But a reader, convinced by the particulars of sense that 
the judgment is true, cannot merely accept it as an interesting and 
informative statement and let it go at that, for, as we have remarked, 
ideas do not merely enter the mind and remain in it as if it were a 
compartment sealed off from the rest of the personality. They come 
in by way of the mind, but they often go on to invade the total per¬ 
sonality, stirring up strong feeling, and sometimes, even a specific 
physical response along with the feeling. The impact of an idea can 
be so forceful as to make people speak of shivering with dread, or 
trembling with joy, or tingling with anxiety. The sense of the pas¬ 
sage above, then, can do more than convince the reader of the truth 
of Martin's judgment of modern civilization: it can excite a definite 
mood in him. He lives in this civilization; its fate is his fate; the pros¬ 
pect of its general poverty and social unrest is disquieting enough 
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to give him a jolt — may excite in him a dominant mood of anxiety 
or worry, or even, if he is sensitive enough, a mood of fear or de¬ 
spair. In short, he responds to the sense emotionally as well as in¬ 
tellectually. The total purpose of the passage, therefore, is not only 
to prove that our industrial urban civilization is bound to lead to 
general poverty and social unrest, but, by proof of this judgment, 
to excite a mood of anxiety. 

When the sense, however, is strategically phrased, that is, when it 
is put into language whose words and figures of speech are strongly 
connotative, then the emotive force of a work of prose is doubled. 
Though Peattie's language in the passage on photosynthesis was se¬ 
lected for the purpose of making scientific matters clear to nonsci- 
entific readers, it is also intended to excite a definite mood. He takes 
no chances that the sense alone will move his readers. His aim is not 
only to supply them with a clear understanding of the facts, but 
with a dominant feeling — his feeling — about the facts. His mixed 
vocabulary of scientific and everyday words makes this purpose ob¬ 
vious. The unknowing reader may well wonder what nursery rhymes 
and machinery, Plato's Republic and bookkeeping, a stream from 
Greek mythology, stars, and stagnation, a cobweb and an abyss have 
to do with such specifically scientific matters as chlorophyll and pho¬ 
tosynthesis. He may conclude, perhaps, that the writer is merely 
showing off his knowledge of other matters, dragging it in where it 
serves no useful purpose, so that it actually obscures the sense of the 
passage. Once he understands, however, that these words and phrases 
are purposely emotive, that they aim at setting off definite emotional 
responses, he becomes a careful, and finally, a critical reader. He 
comes to understand that in order to excite such moods, the writer 
depends upon attitudes already implanted in us by the history, tra¬ 
ditions, customs, and concepts of the civilization to which both the 
writer and we belong. There are a great many such myths (see 
pages 112-114). The word law, for example, is associated with, and 
therefore likely to excite, moods of fear and respect because the con¬ 
cept of law and obedience to law is woven into the very fabric of 
Western civilization. For the same reason, Peattie deliberately uses 
parasite in Pi. Parasite is a biological term, defined by Webster’s as 
“ A plant or animal living in, on, or with some other living organ¬ 
ism (its host) at whose expense it obtains food, shelter, ..." But 
the mood of disgust or contempt the word evokes, rises from the uni¬ 
versally established attitude that it is wrong for any living thing to 
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sustain itself at the expense of another. Hence, when Peattie uses 
the term to describe the dependence of man upon chlorophyll, it 
fires off a charge of feeling already accumulated in the reader. 

The power of such emotive terms must not be underestimated. 
They are not merely a “ fancy ” way of writing, but are used delib¬ 
erately for the achievement of very practical purposes. Consider, for 
example, the power of the word parasite as it might be used in an¬ 
other context: a man who objects to the expenditure of state or 
federal funds for aid to the unemployed may refer to such people as 
parasites. His use of the term is intended to make his readers feel 
that unemployed people are not working because they deliberately 
choose to live off the money accumulated in the public treasury from 
other people who choose to work. On the other hand, another man 
in referring to the unemployed may speak of them as the under¬ 
privileged. This term also is emotive. It implies that they are unem¬ 
ployed not of their own choice, but because society has not given 
them the privilege of working. But the established attitude of a 
democratic society is that all its members should have this privilege. 
If some are unemployed, they are not at fault; society has not given 
them a privilege to which they are entitled. The term underprivi¬ 
leged puts the blame for their unemployment not upon the unem¬ 
ployed, but upon society. Thus, though parasites and underprivi¬ 
leged are used of the same people, the moods the terms aim to evoke 
are totally opposed: the emotive purpose of parasites is to evoke dis¬ 
gust; of underprivileged , to excite sympathy. The extent to which 
readers are moved by these terms may lead to such practical conse¬ 
quences as their voting for or against the use of public funds to aid 

the unemployed. 

His emotive purpose accounts, then, for Peattie's mixed vocabu¬ 
lary _ accounts particularly for the metaphors he uses. He reaches 
out into any area of life where an already established attitude gives 
him the words and phrases that arouse definite moods in us. Such 
phrases as in the red and favorable balance (P^,Si), taken from 
business, invoke the established attitude of our society that success 
in business is good and that failure is bad. They throw the weight 
of their association with business success or failure into exciting a 


mood of appreciation of the power at work in chlorophyll because 
it succeeds in doing for man what man cannot do — fails to do — for 


himself. Lethe stream ( P),S4) and its current (Pj,S5), icy stagna¬ 
tion (Pj,S6) and abyss picture respectively the thermody - 
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namic law (P3, S2) and entropy (P*S6) in order to “ translate ” the 
scientific facts these terms represent into an emotive fact — the fact 
of death. The metaphors get their emotive strength from the uni¬ 
versally established attitude of the fear of death: its oblivion 
(Lethe) , its cold stillness ( icy stagnation) , its black depth (abyss) . 
The excitement of this fear is calculated to lead us again to the mood 
of grateful appreciation of chlorophyll. Because of its resistance to 
the thermodynamic law, we owe our lives to it. This resistance is 
also presented in emotive language; the words only chlorophyll 
fights (Pi,S5), rebels (P^S6), has never surrendered (Pj,S6) all 
aim at evoking admiration of chlorophyll as the lone champion of 
life against death. Here, too, the phrases are emotively powerful be¬ 
cause of our established attitude of admiration for a fighter who 
never gives up. Though animal and human life are always losing in 
the struggle against entropy, chlorophyll does not surrender. And its 
victory is all the more admirable because though it is a mere cob¬ 
web (P5,S7), it saves all animal and human life from the abyss. 

The metaphor of chlorophyll as a cobweb following immediately 
upon the metaphor of chlorophyll as a rebellious and stubborn 
fighter may seem a strange, even a grotesque sequence, but they are 
united by established attitudes which extend the same mood to both. 
Our civilization has always admired a fighter who never gives up, 
and has admired him all the more if he is frail in contrast to his 
opponent — the little man David against the giant Goliath, the few 
Spartans against the Persian hordes at Thermopylae, St. George 
against the dragon, the hundred-fifty-pound halfback against the 
two-hundred-pound linesman. The chlorophyll-fighter-cobweb se¬ 
quence aims at evoking again the dominant mood, a mood com¬ 
pounded of wonder, admiration, and gratitude. Thus, though Peat- 
tie’s emotive purpose is achieved to some degree by the sense of the 
passage, it is the language the sense is presented in that stirs up and 
channels our emotions to his purpose. 


Of course, it is the writer’s own emotional response to some occa¬ 
sion in his experience that leads him to describe his feelings in such 
language as we have just noted. Alert readers, however, do not sur¬ 
render the mood that he aims to excite simply because he expresses 


his emotional like or dislike. They look to the sense of his work to 
justify the mood. For this reason, Hawthorne (page 170) in using 
abusive language of the people who visited Emerson justifies his 
name-calling by giving us his reasons — the sense of the passage — 
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for so naming them. Likewise, when Mill (page 199) says that the 
supposition that a good despot would ensure the best government 
is a radical and pernicious misconception, the sense of the passage 
works not only to prove the supposition wrong, but also to justify 
to us, and so evoke from us, the mood of fear and dislike the words 
reveal. Similarly, it is the scientific facts, aside from the language in 
which they are presented, that justify the mood of gratitude that 
Peattie asks for. 


SENTIMENTALISM AND 
THE STOCK RESPONSE 

If the sense does not justify the mood, the reader ought not 
to yield to the writer’s purpose. But the fact that he often does yield, 
proves the power of emotive language to set off established attitudes 
and effect the writer’s purpose without justification by the sense of 
the work. The critical reader, however, is cold to the prose that asks 
for an emotional response in excess of what the occasion deserves. 
Prose of this kind, overcharged with feeling, is disparagingly termed 
sentimental. Not that a writer’s show of emotion or sentiment is in 
itself wrong, for many occasions in his experience justifiably call out 
strong feelings. But a gushing of sentiment in excess of what the 
occasion deserves makes the critical reader refuse to yield to the 
mood that his common sense tells him is not justified. Here, for ex¬ 
ample, in the column on the left is a sentimental passage describing 
some of the activities of the queen bee in the hive; in the column 
on the right, with the emotive language omitted, is the sense of the 
passage in the author’s own words: 


Original Version 
# As she goes about their city 
she is attended by adoring maids. 
-These young bees, gentle and 
furry, chosen perhaps for their 
beauty and docility, try always to 
keep their heads pointed towards 
their goddess; they may be seen 


Edited Version 

As she goes about . . . she is at¬ 
tended by . . . young bees, gentle 
and furry . . . 

their heads pointed towards [her] 
. . . offering her the very choicest 


• From City of the Bees by Frank S. Stuart. Copyright, 1949. by Frank S. 
Stuart. Reprinted by permission of the English publishers, George Allen 8 c Unwin, 
Ltd., and the American publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
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Original Version 

dearly encircling her, offering her 
the very choicest honey from their 
outstretched tongues, lovingly clean¬ 
ing and caressing her shapely body, 
smoothing her exquisitely folded 
wings, but most of all standing 
round with worshiping eyes, return¬ 
ing thanks and giving praise for 
the immemorial wisdom with which 
she guides her people, and the im¬ 
mortal and ineffable love by which 
she creates them, serves them and 
carries for them the deathless flame 
which alone illumines their future. 

2 What is she like, this golden 
queen? 2 She is longer than her 
daughters, more slender than her 
sturdy sons: her wings are crossed 
on her back like the demure hands 
of a dreaming girl, instead of being 
vigorously outthrust like those of 
all her children. 3 She has fewer of 
those glittering hexagonal facets to 
her eyes, for she is a goddess whose 
whole life is devoted to selfless serv¬ 
ice within the dim and dainty light 
of the golden city; once, perhaps 
twice in her lifetime, she may go 
out and see the flowers and feel the 
sunshine; but though she live thirty 
times as long as one of her daugh¬ 
ters, those little golden interludes of 
perhaps five minutes each are all 
she may ever see of that lovely 
world to which she sends the others, 
all she may ever know in her own 
person of color and scent and form 
and the swaying rapture of flight. 

3 Perhaps her little maids, yearn¬ 
ing for their beloved goddess, spend 
their time telling her of everything 
they have seen — the colors of the 
sky, the perfect prettiness of flowers. 


Edited Version 

honey from their outstretched 
tongues . . . 

cleaning and caressing her shapely 
body, smoothing her . . . folded 
wings, but most of all standing 
round. . . . 


2 What is she like, this golden 
queen? She is longer than her 
daughters, more slender than her 
sturdy sons: her wings are crossed 
on her back . . . 

instead of being vigorously out- 
thrust like those of all her children. 
She has fewer of those hexagonal 
facets to her eyes. . . . ; 


once, perhaps twice in her lifetime, 
she may go out and see the flowers 
and feel the sunshine; but though 
she live thirty times as long as one 
of her daughters those little . . . in¬ 
terludes of perhaps five minutes 
each are all that she may ever see of 
that . . . world to which she sends 

the others, all she may ever know in 
her own person of color and scent 
and form and . . . flight. 

3 
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Original Version 

the movements of leaves and of 
birds' heads, the minuet of pines in 
the evening air, the petting of the 
flower as its honey is taken, the 
depth and richness of a million 
heather bells, the taste of dew, the 
noonday radiance of the sea. 2 They 

could tell her of the stealthy bur- 

* 

geoning of the world in springtime, 
the budding and shooting and 
sprouting, the dilation and sudden 
coloring, the glowing and flushing 
and scintillation, the tingling and 
thrilling; and the strength and 
depth and warmth of coming sum¬ 
mer. 3 Fhey could describe to her 
who had never seen them the honey¬ 
suckle and the creamy dog rose, 
bluebells like fallen sky, the shapes 
of primroses, the translucent light 
and shade of a lime tree or the scent 
from the rose’s heart. 4 Thev could 
tell how the sun climbed from the 
dawn and sank to drowsy dusk. 

J 

4 While they told their magic 
tales of a world as remote from her 
as Heaven is from us, their slender 
goddess must never pause in her 
duty. 2 At tliis time in the heyday of 
spring she would be creating per¬ 
haps three thousand children in a 
single day. 

5 Moving from cell to cell with 
movements gentle and sweetly dig¬ 
nified, which mark her out from all 
her bustling family, she must exam¬ 
ine each little golden cradle with 
care to see that it has been per¬ 
fectly cleaned and licked till it 
shines again; and then she must 
deposit in each a bluish egg, not 
much bigger than a pin’s head. 


Edited Version 


• • • 

[She] must never pause in her duty. 
At this time in the heyday of spring, 
she would be creating perhaps three 
thousand children in a single day. 

5 Moving from cell to cell . . . 

she must examine each little golden 
cradle with care to see that it has 
been perfectly cleaned and licked 
till it shines again; and then she 
must deposit in each a bluish egg, 
not much bigger than a pin’s head. 
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The intellective purpose of the writer, obviously, is to give us some 
facts about the queen bee: she is fed and cleaned by other bees, she 
is longer and more slender than they; her wings are crossed on her 
back; her eyes have fewer hexagonal facets than those of other bees, 
she leaves the hive once or twice in her lifetime; she lays about three 
thousand eggs a day. But these facts do not justify the mood his emo¬ 
tive language asks for. He is certainly entitled to regard the queen 
bee favorably- Indeed, in itself, the sense of the passage, by stating 
the facts of her cleanliness, trimness, and industry, is enough to 
make us admire her, too, because of our established attitudes towards 
these traits in human beings. But admiration is one thing; adora¬ 
tion, another. The figurative language seeks to arouse the moods 
usually associated with adoration and worship of the love, beauty, 
and wisdom not only of a queen, but of a goddess, as the bee is de¬ 
scribed throughout the passage. The other bees are pictured as 
standing around her with worshiping eyes, returning thanks and 
giving praise for the immemorial wisdom with which she guides her 
people, and the immortal and ineffable love by which she creates 
them . . . (P/,S2). This is the language of religious worship; it is 
the language in which men may justifiably speak of God, but it is 
incongruous and absurd to attribute such feelings and attitudes to 
the bees who — to put it plainly — keep the queen bee clean. 

The sentimentalism of the passage extends still further. The 
whole purpose of Pj and of Pj,Si is to make us weep with pity for 
the goddess who in her sacrifice of herself for her people can never 
know the springtime beauty of the world except as her little rnaids 
(P^Si) told their magic tales of a world as remote from her as 
Heaven is from us (P^,Si). Here again if we were being told of a 
queen-goddess, semidivine or divine, who makes a conscious sacri¬ 
fice for the human beings she rules and loves, we would feel the 
pathos of her situation, but it is doubtful that we will weep for the 
queen bee busy at her instinctive task of laying three thousand eggs 

in a day. 

Finally, the emotive language in which much of the sense is pre¬ 
sented tends to mislead, even to misinform, us. In addition to the 
plain statements of fact, all of which are verifiable, a number of 
statements credit the bees with human emotions, making them out 
to be as sentimentally dear to one another as they are to the author. 
While the bees who keep the queen clean are devoted, in one sense 
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of the word, to the task, they are not devoted to her, nor she to 
them, in the way human beings are devoted to one another. At 
least, there is no proof of such devotion since bees are unable to 
communicate to us their inner states of feeling. Observation of bees 
does not warrant the reading of human emotions into their actions 

o 

even though their actions may resemble ours. Yet the passage de¬ 
scribes them as adoring maids (P/,Si) , dearly encircling the queen, 
lovingly cleaning and caressing her (P/,S2), and so on. This sort of 
writing is unfair to the reader. The writer's imaginative guesses 
about the devotion of the bees to one another cannot be verified, but 
mingled as they are with such verifiable facts as the number, color, 
and size of the eggs the queen lays, they lead us to accept them as 
facts, also, instead of regarding them as mere guesses. All in all, the 
facts of the queen bee’s life do not justify the strong emotions we are 
asked to expend upon them, while the emotive language, in pushing 
us towards dubious conclusions about the bees, weakens the intel¬ 
lective force of the passage as a whole. 

Lest the reader think that emotively charged prose of the kind we 
have just been examining is not common, he should be aware that 
advertising and propaganda depend almost entirely on such lan¬ 
guage to fire off feelings uncontrolled and uncriticized by intellect. 
As we have already observed, emotive language helps effect its writ¬ 
er's purpose because it transfers feeling from the reader’s already 
established attitudes to the occasion at hand. Thus the attitudes of 
our civilization toward the parasite, toward law, toward the fighter 
against odds, and toward death, are so firmly implanted that the 
moods attending these attitudes — contempt for the parasite, respect 
for law, admiration of the fighter, fear of death — are stock responses 
the writer can command at will from the uncritical reader. So easily 
reached and so steady are such stock responses that propaganda and 
advertising exploit them endlessly for their purposes. The ideas of 
propaganda when stripped of their figurative language and stated in 
nonemotivc terms often betray themselves as superficial and false. 
But when presented in strongly connotative and figurative language, 
they take on for the emotionally excited reader the appearance of 
truth, and victimize him. Because he honestly feels the mood that 
the language excites in him, he thinks that the sense accompanying 
the mood is honest, and so he acts as the propagandist intends 
him to. 

Advertising, whose purpose is to sell goods as propaganda's is to 
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sell ideas, also exploits the stock response — exploits it incessantly 
and intensively. Advertising aims at transferring the feeling in an 
already established attitude to the product it is selling: the desire 
for adventure and the “ open road ” to the buying of a car, the 
pleasure of being in the company of the successful to the buying of 
a deodorant, the yearning for romance to the buying of soap pow¬ 
der, and so on. Excited by the appeal to their established attitudes 
to adventure, romance, business success — attitudes molded by his¬ 
tory, tradition, society, and custom - many people buy the adver¬ 
tiser’s goods as they buy the propagandist’s ideas without any criti¬ 
cal regard to their quality and value. 

The emotive language of propaganda and advertising appeals to 

established attitudes so deeply ingrown in many of us that we do not 
question them, do not think to question them any more than we 
question our own existence. They are so much a part of us that they 
control much of our response to our experience, including our ex¬ 
perience of works of prose. Actually many such attitudes are preju¬ 
dices—that is, judgments arrived at, not intellectually, but emo¬ 
tionally. These attitudes are often easily excited and their attendant 
emotions easily transferred to other contexts to serve an unscrupu¬ 
lous purpose. For example, for a writer to say of a man whose ideas 
of education he is attacking, “ He has foreign ideas about educa¬ 
tion,” makes an appeal to prejudice by the connotations of the word 
foreign. It makes its appeal to the attitude that one’s own country 
is superior to all other countries and to the feeling of pride that goes 
with this attitude. It makes a further appeal to the deep-seated atti¬ 
tude that what is foreign is strange and fearful. It appeals also to the 
attitude that whatever does not conform to one’s own way of life 


is laughable and therefore contemptible: witness in this connection 
the prejudice of the city man towards the country man in the terms 
hick and hayseed. Attendant, therefore, on the attitude expressed by 
the word foreign is the feeling that ideas not native to one’s own 
country and not conforming to one’s own ideas and customs are not 
only inferior, but fearful and contemptible. But the critical reader 
will ask first whether the ideas are actually foreign in the denotation 
of the word; what is far more important, he will next ask for proof 
that the foreign ideas are inferior, fearful, and contemptible. Other¬ 
wise, in the lack of its supporting particulars of sense, the statement 
erely means, “ He has ideas of education different from mine. 
The point is not that emotive words and phrases are to be dis- 


II 
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trusted, but that they can be trusted only when the writer’s use of 
them is justified by the sense of his work. Otherwise, the reader may 
be tricked by his own stock responses into accepting and acting upon 
ideas that have no basis in fact or logic. 

Furthermore, stock responses can so effectively block off the read¬ 
er's intellectual powers as to make him entirely mistake the purpose 
of a particular work of prose. For example, he shares with millions 
of other people the established attitude that children deserve love 
and that cruelty to them is inhuman. When children are the occa¬ 
sion of a work of prose, he expects them to be referred to in such a 
way as will command the stock response that attends this attitude. 
On this account, his first reading of Swift’s Modest Proposal (pages 
3 2 7—333) may make him recoil from the work in horror at what he 
takes to be Swift’s callously inhuman suggestion that the children of 
the Irish poor be used for food. What he fails to observe through the 
fog of his outraged feelings is that Swift, with deliberate irony, is ex¬ 
ploiting the stock response, is actually making a desperate appeal 
for relief of Ireland’s economic misery, and that his intention is the 
preservation, not the destruction, of Ireland’s children. 

The reader’s grasp of the intention depends, finally, upon his con¬ 
trolling the overflow of his feelings by the intellectual powers of 
analysis, discrimination, and judgment. It should be said here again 
that emotion is not wrong in itself; neither writer nor reader is 
ineicly an intellectual machine. Both are entitled by nature to feel 
as well as to think. But the reader’s experience of a work of prose, 
like his experience of life itself, must be a total experience if it is to 
be fully satisfying. He must read with his head as well as with his 
heart. Otherwise his reading is incomplete, and he himself becomes 
incomplete by the surrender of his feelings. By not controlling them, 
he loses control of himself; he is taken in by the tough propagandist, 
the unscrupulous advertiser, the cheap politician. He feels and 
thinks as others want him to and lives as others force him to. 

The alert reader, however, will not readily surrender to the writ¬ 
er’s emotive purpose. He will ask first of a work of prose whether its 
sense is firmly and logically enough established to deserve his agree¬ 
ment with it. He will ask next whether the mood the work excites 
is justified by the sense. If he pauses after his reading to answer these 
two questions, he masters the work instead of being mastered by it. 
He becomes not only an intelligent reader, but a critical one — not 
the writer’s victim, but the writer’s judge. 
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As he needs to be critical of the prose that asks for an emotional 
response in excess of what the occasion deserves, so he needs to be 
critical of prose that, erring in the opposite direction, fails to reveal 
or communicate the mood that its occasion justifies. This defect of 
coldness often shows up in writing that is highly abstract — in phi¬ 
losophy, for example, and in the social sciences. The prose of social 
scientists particularly — whose major concern is the social, political, 
and economic behavior of people striving to live together in an or¬ 
derly way — seems sometimes wholly indifferent to the comedy and 
tragedy of their striving. Such writing frequently forgets that it is 
concerned with flesh and blood struggling to survive, struggling for 
happiness. The writer’s desire to be detached and objective, to be as 
scientific as the writer in the physical sciences, leads him to consider 
human beings as no more than mechanical units in the social 
process. The stresses and strains that metals and fabrics undergo 
may be spoken of impersonally, but the stresses and strains that 
flesh and blood know, while capable of scientific analysis, also ask 
for some sensitivity on the writer’s part — ask for some degiee of 
feeling for the living, breathing, loving and hating, suffering and 
rejoicing human beings whose problems are the occasion of his 

work. 

Actually, the apparent insensitivity of the writer can defeat the 
purpose of his work. Sound and solid as the sense of his writing may 
be, we find its chill detachment repellent. Or else we find it boring 
because the drama of the human struggle and the emotional re¬ 
sponse to the drama have been squeezed out of the work, leaving us 
only the dry bones of facts and statistics. And finally, because the 
writer himself seems indifferent to the human drama and to man s 
fate, it becomes a matter of indifference to the reader whether the 

writer’s judgments are true or false. 

The critical reader, then, is as alert to note a lack of feeling as he 
is to note an excess of feeling — alert to ask himself whether occa¬ 
sion, sense, and mood are correctly related for the achievement of 
the writer’s purpose. 

EXERCISES 

A 

State the theme of each of the following selections and summarize 
its sense. Does the sense aim at evoking a mood? If so, identify the 
mood. Is the mood appropriate to the occasion? 
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Point out in each selection the emotive words and phrases that 
evoke the dominant mood. Identify the established attitudes that the 
emotive diction appeals to. 

How does the dominant mood serve the purpose of the selection 
as a whole? 

1 

Advertising in America has made of this land a perfect pow-wow of 
screaming salesmen crying their wares, forcing on every one’s attention all 
the time some gaudy article which some one has for sale. 2 You cannot walk 
along the street or pick up your paper or magazine for a moment’s rest 
without seeing fingers pointing at you, commanding you in the interest of 
your health or security or the public welfare to eat some new brand of 
spaghetti or have your life insured. 3 If in a public conveyance you try to 
meditate after the day’s work there are lurid posters telling you of new 
brands of laxative, union suits, and bath soap. 4 The highways are every¬ 
where disfigured with enormous bill boards, and the night sky is a riot of 
flaming letters and squirming and flashing figures, all there day and night 
to torment you until you rush off in desperation and buy something that 
you did not know you wanted. 


2 

ft Travelling is a fool’s paradise. 2 Our first journeys discover to us the 
indifference of places. 3 At home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can 
be intoxicated with beauty and lose my sadness. 4 I pack my trunk, em¬ 
brace my friends, embark on the sea and at last wake up in Naples and 
there beside me is the stern fact, the sad self, unrelenting, identical, that 
I fled from. G I seek the Vatican and the palaces. H affect to be intoxicated 
with sights and suggestions, but I am not intoxicated. 7 My giant goes with 
me wherever I go. 

3 

«] + Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con¬ 
tinent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

2 Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 2 We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. 8 We have come to dedicate a por¬ 
tion of that field as a final resting place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. 4 lt is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

^ but, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 

• Martin, op. cit. 

f From "Self-Reliance 0 in Essays, 1841, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

J " Dedication of Gettysburg," November 19, 1863, by Abraham Lincoln. 
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cannot hallow this ground. ^The brave men, living and dead, who strug¬ 
gled here have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
sThe world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. 4 It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced, ^It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us - that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 

not perish from the earth. 

4 

^[* Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts the beauty of that which 
is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is most deformed; it 
marries exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, eternity and change; it 
subdues to union under its light yoke, all irreconcilable things. 2 It trans¬ 
mutes all that it touches, and every form moving within the radiance of 
its presence is changed by wondrous sympathy to an incarnation of the 
spirit which it breathes; its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the poison¬ 
ous waters which flow from death through life; it strips the veil of familiar¬ 
ity from the world, and lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty, which is 

the spirit of its forms. 

5 

^f-j* It is better to repose in the earth betimes than to sit up late; better 
than to cling pertinaciously to what we feel crumbling under us, and to 
protract an inevitable fall. 2 We may enjoy the present while we are in¬ 
sensible of infirmity and decay: but the present, like a note in music, is 
nothing but as it appertains to what is past and what is to come. 3 I here 
are no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave: there are no voices, 
O Rhodope, that are not soon mute, however tuneful: there is no name, 
with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which the echo is 

not faint at last. 


B 

Answer the questions at the end of the following passage. 

Hi We attribute but one privilege and advantage to man’s body above 
other moving creatures, that he is not, as others, grovelling, but of an 

* From A Defence of Poetry , 1821, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
f From “Aesop and Rhodope” in Imaginary Conversations, 1824-1829, by 

Walter Savage Landor. 

t From Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, 1624, by John Donne. 
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erect, of an upright, form naturally built and disposed to the contempla¬ 
tion of heaven. 2 Indeed it is a thankful form, and recompenses that soul, 
which gives it, with carrying that soul so many feet higher towards heaven. 
s Other creatures look to the earth; and even that is no unfit object, no 
unfit contemplation for man, for thither he must come; but because man 
is not to stay there, as other creatures are, man in his natural form is car¬ 
ried to the contemplation of that place which is his home, heaven. 4 This 
is man’s prerogative; but what state hath he in this dignity? 5 A fever can 
fillip him down, a fever can depose him; a fever can bring that head, which 
yesterday carried a crown of gold five feet towards a crown of glory, as 
low as his own foot to-day. 6 When God came to breathe into man the 
breath of life, he found him flat upon the ground; when he comes to with¬ 
draw that breath from him again, he prepares him to it by laying him flat 
upon his bed. 7 Scarce any prison so close that affords not the prisoner two 
or three steps. 8 The anchorites that barked themselves up in hollow trees 
and immured themselves in hollow walls, that perverse man that barrelled 
himself in a tub, all could stand or sit, and enjoy some change of posture. 

9A sick bed is a grave, and all that die patient says there is but a varying 
of his own epitaph. 10 Every night’s bed is a type of the grave; at night we 
tell our servants at what hour we will rise, here we cannot tell ourselves 
at what day, what week, what month. 11 Here the head lies as low as the foot; 
the head of the people as low as they whom those feet trod upon; and 
that hand that signed pardons is too weak to beg his own, if he might have 
it for lifting up that hand. 12 Strange fetters to the feet, strange manacles 
to the hands, when the feet and hands are bound so much the faster, by 
how much the cords are slacker; so much the less able to do their offices, 
by how much more the sinews and ligaments are the looser. 13 In the grave 
1 may speak through the stones, in the voice of my friends, and in the ac¬ 
cents of those words which their love may afford my memory; here I am 
mine own ghost, and rather affright my beholders than instruct them; they 
conceive the worst of me now’, and yet fear worse; they give me for dead 
now, and yet wonder how I do when they wake at midnight, and ask how 
I do tomorrow. “Miserable, and (though common to all) inhuman pos¬ 
ture, where I must practise my lying in the grave by lying still, and not 
practise my resurrection by rising any more. 

In the selection as a whole, Donne is comparing and contrasting 
a sick man lying in his bed to a dead man lying in his grave. What 
is Donne’s mood in the selection? resigned? gloomy? self-pitying? 
rebellious? complaining? resentful? indignant? Explain your identifica¬ 
tion of mood by reference to the diction, the sentence structure, and 
the sense of the passage. Is the mood justified by the occasion and the 

sense? 

Though the selection is suffused with strong feeling, its sense is 
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clearly and closely developed; the phrasing is at once striking and 
precise; the antitheses are neatly balanced, and the double meanings 
are deliberate and clever. What is the effect of the relation between 
Donne’s controlled language and sentence structure and his intensity of 
feeling? Does the mood seem insincere because it is so closely con¬ 
trolled? Or does Donne’s control save the passage from being senti¬ 
mental? Does the effectiveness of the passage depend upon its balance 

of strong feeling by strong control? 

What is the purpose of the selection? Is Donne asking for our sym¬ 
pathy and pity? If not, what is his purpose? 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

i. A friend is moving to another city where you have a rela 
live who is very discriminating about the people he is friendly with 
To your discriminating relative, write a letter whose sense aims at 
persuading him that it will be very much worthwhile for him to know 

the newcomer to his city. 

2. You are writing the chapter of your autobiography that de¬ 
scribes your childhood. Write an account of an incident from voui 
childhood that is intended to evoke one of the following moods. 

amusement; indignation; sadness; pity; contempt. 

3. A foundation seeking contributions to carry on its work against 

disease (infantile paralysis, cancer, heart disease, etc.) has asked you 
to give a fund-raising talk on a local radio station. Write a talk that 
will evoke both fear of the disease and pity for the afflicted. 

4. As a visitor from another planet, you have been observing man¬ 
kind and its behavior on this planet. For the information of the 
inhabitants of your own planet, write a report of your conclusions 
about humanity, making the dominant mood either pity, or horror, 

or sympathy, or anger. 

5 You have been asked to address a group of your fellow religion¬ 
ists on the subject, “ Other People’s Religion.” Let the emotive pur- 
pose of your speech be the evocation of a mood of tolerance and 
respect for those whose religious views differ from yours. 
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4 * THE RELATION OF TONE TO PURPOSE 

AND TO THE OTHER ELEMENTS 

THE VOICING OF TONE 
BY THE FORM OF SENTENCES 

One way the writer indicates tone is by the form of his sen¬ 
tences. An exclamatory sentence, for example, usually though not 
always indicated by an exclamation point, voices a wish, desire, or 
command, and therefore commands a wide range of tone — appeal¬ 
ing, begging, praying, entreating, imploring, beseeching, apologiz¬ 
ing, requesting, advising, commanding, exhorting, persuading, and 
so on. The more intense emotive tones, common as they are in our 
everyday speech, are not generally met with in expository prose. 
Nevertheless, where mood is a strong element in a work of piose, an 
equally strong tone accompanies it. Consider, for example, the tone 
of the two exclamatory sentences that open the following passage: 

* Of course, religion meets psychological needs! 2 Of course, 
that is why it has arisen and so tenaciously persistedl 3 Of course, 
like everything else, if religion had not aided the suivival of the 
human organism, it long since would have disappeared. 4 At its 
best it does inspire, encourage, and enrich life; it enables men 
to transcend their environments, rise above them, be supeiior 
to them, and carry off a spiritual victory in the face of them. 
f’And because of this, passing through many intellectual formu¬ 
lations, it still abides. °In this it is at one with science, love, 
music, art, poetry, and moral excellence. 

The purpose of this passage is to prove the value of religion to 
mankind. The sense of the passage aims at this purpose by its state¬ 
ments that religion has aided mankinds survival, has inspired, en¬ 
couraged, and enriched life, and has enabled men to conquer their 
environments. The mood that the passage displays and intends to 

• From As I See Religion, 1932 , by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of the publishers, Harper and Brothers. 
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evoke is one of deep regard for the good that religion has done men. 
The tone in which Fosdick addresses the reader is closely tied to his 
conviction of the good of religion; Ssi and 2, in particular, have a 
tone of vigorous and emphatic assurance supplied not only by the 
exclamation points, but by the fact that one exclamation is imme¬ 
diately followed by the other. The tone is further strengthened by 
the repetition of of course at the beginning of each of the two sen¬ 
tences and at the beginning of S 3 , and is still further sustained by the 
word does in S4. This word does not actually contribute anything to 
the sense of the sentence; the sense would have been as fully con¬ 
veyed if Fosdick had written “ It inspires, encourages, and enriches 
life/' instead of It does inspire, encourage, and enrich life. The does, 
however, is intensive and emphatic; its value to the sentence and to 
the passage is that it confirms and extends the tone of vigorous 
assurance with which the passage begins. The tone is that of a man 
who is positive in what he thinks and feels about religion; by its 
vigor it impresses the sense and mood of the passage upon us. 

The interrogative form of the sentence also permits the writer a 
variety of tones. The most obvious interrogative tone is the simple 
request for information. But the tone of a question can go far be¬ 
yond this request: it can hit all the notes of challenge, defiance, de¬ 
nial, disbelief, doubt, hesitation, timidity, mockery, sarcasm, irony, 
and so on. Here, for example, is an atomic bomb scientist consider¬ 
ing possible defenses against the atomic bomb: 

* Perhaps critical plants could be placed underground, but 
to what purpose? 2 This would not prevent the destruction of the 
people above ground, and if military plants and installations 
cannot protect the citizens of a country, what are they for and 
why prevent their destruction? 3 If the Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
and atomic bombs cannot protect the citizens of a country and 
their property, who cares whether or not the military forces can 

protect themselves? 

The purpose of this passage is to hold up to ridicule the idea that 
underground military plants would be adequate defense against 
atomic bombs. The sense argues that underground installations 

• From “ How Does It All Add Up? ” by Harold C. Urey in One World or 
None, 1946, edited by Dexter Masters and Katharine Way. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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would be inadequate because they could not protect citizens and 
their property. The mood which the sense aims at exciting is con¬ 
tempt for the occasion of the passage, the idea that such installations 
would have value. As for the tone of the passage, the questions are 
plainly not simple requests for information. They have, rather, a 
sarcastic, defiant, and challenging note as indicated by such phrases 
as to what purpose (Si), why prevent their destruction (S2) , and 
who cares (S3) . The tone of challenge and defiance is allied with 
Urey’s arguments against the value of the proposed defense and with 
the mood of contempt that the sense intends to evoke. 

The most common form of the sentence, the declarative, makes a 
statement of fact. In contrast to the exclamatory and interrogative 
forms, it does not so obviously display its tone. Since it makes a 
statement of fact, its tone is likely to be matter-of-fact. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the declarative sentences in intellective prose where 
for the achievement of his purpose the writer depends most upon 
the sense of his work and lets the facts speak for themselves: 

* When an automobile tire is inflated, the pump compresses 
the air into a smaller volume and raises its pressure from about 
fifteen pounds per square inch to forty pounds or so. If the tire 
is punctured, the air rushes out, often with explosive violence, 
and its pressure again falls to that of the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere. 

While the matter-of-fact tone of this passage is typical of scientific 
prose and of much intellective prose, it is by no means the only tone 
of the declarative sentence. Actually, since the sentence can express 
feeling as well as thought, can be emotive as well as intellective, the 
tones of declarative sentences can run the full range of all the pos¬ 
sible attitudes a writer may take towards his readers; for example: 

f There are few pleasanter diversions than to sit in cafes or 
restaurants or the third-class carriages of railway trains, looking 
at one’s neighbors and listening (without attempting to enter 
into conversation) to such scraps of their talk as are wafted 
across the intervening space. From their appearance, from what 

• From College Physics , 1943, by H. A. Perkins. 

f From “ The Traveller’s Eye View ” in Essays New and Old by Aldous Hux¬ 
ley. Copyright, 1927, by Aklous Huxley. Reprinted by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Harper and Brothers. 
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they say, one reconstructs in the imagination the whole charac¬ 
ter, the complete life history. Given the single fossil bone, one 
fancifully builds up the whole diplodocus. It is an excellent 
game but it must be played discreetly. Too open a curiosity is 
apt to be resented. One must look and listen without appearing 
to be aware of anything. If the game is played by two people, 
comments should always be made in some language other than 
that of the country in which the game is played. But perhaps 
the most important rule of the game is that which forbids one, 
except in the most extraordinary cases, to make any effort to get 

to know the objects of one’s curiosity. 

For alas, the objects of one’s curiosity prove, once one has 
made their acquaintance, to be, almost invariably, quite un¬ 
worthy of any further interest. It is possible at a distance to feel 
the most lively curiosity about a season-ticket holder from Sur¬ 
biton. His bald head is so shiny; he has such a funny waxed 
moustache; he gets so red in the face when he talks to his friends 
about the socialists; he laughs with such loud unpleasant gusto 
when one of them tells a dirty story; he sweats so profusely when 
it is hot; he holds forth so knowledgeably about roses; and his 
sister lives at Birmingham; his son has just won a prize for 
mathematics at school. At long range all this is fascinating; it 
stimulates the imagination. One loves the little man; he is won¬ 
derful, charming, a real slice of life. But make his acquaint¬ 
ance. . . . From that day forth you take pains to travel in an¬ 
other compartment. 

At first glance, the tone of this passage is instructional. Huxley is 
telling us how to play what he regards as an amusing game. The in¬ 
structions for playing the game are not given in the matter-of-fact 
tone of a rule book, nor in the chummy tone of a schoolmaster teach¬ 
ing a new game to children, but in the intimate tone a man assumes 
in talking to his intellectual and social equals. In this tone the 
reader will sense that he is being flattered, since it takes for granted 
his and the writer’s superiority to the people who are the unknowing 
puppets of the game. Yet it is also a tone that the reader may resent 
because it comes very close to regarding him as a snob like the 
writer. Huxley’s sense of superiority evidently justifies for him his 
eavesdropping on people he regards as his inferiors, people who to 
him — but not necessarily to the reader — are inferior because they 
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own season-tickets, are bald, wax their moustaches, get excited about 
socialism, sweat when it is hot, know something about growing roses, 
and so on. The reader, who does not think these characteristics as 
funny as the writer thinks they are, may find the tone of cozy snob¬ 
bery that instructs him how to play the game a little hard to take. 
He may be inclined to give the writer the sour smile which the tone 
intends him to give to the puppets in the game. In any event, the 
emotive intention of the passage is successful only to the degree that 
its tone draws or fails to draw the reader into sharing the mood of 
the writer. What appears to be the matter-of-fact tone of a man giv¬ 
ing instructions for the playing of a game is actually the tone of a 
man who assumes as a matter of fact that his readers are as snobbish 

as he is. 

t). THE VOICING OF TONE 

BY THE FORM OF THE VERB 

Within the sentence, whether its form is exclamatory, in¬ 
terrogative, or declarative, the grammatical form of the verb also 
reveals tone. "I here are three such forms*, the indicative, the sub¬ 
junctive, and the imperative. 

The indicative, the form of simple declaration or interrogation, 
asserts something as a fact or asks about a fact. The characteristic 
tone of the indicative, therefore, is matter-of-factness. It is the tone 
typical of scientific prose and of intellective prose generally where 
the writer’s aim is effected by the facts of sense alone. The aim of 
the following passage, for example, is to prove how expeit the physi¬ 
cal anthropologist is. The indicative forms of the verbs in the sen¬ 
tences are italicized: 

• As a result of all his measurings and minute observations, 
the physical anthropologist is also an expert on identifications. 
A skeleton is found. Is it a man or woman? Healthy or not? 
Young or old? IVas the living person stocky or slender, tall or 
short? Is it the skeleton of an American Indian? If so, it doubt¬ 
less represents a decent interment of a century or two ago. If, 
however, it is identified as of European stock, a question of 

• From Mirror for Man by Clyde Kluckhohn. Copyright, 1949. by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission (italics supplied) . 
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murder may be involved. Physical anthropologists have settled 
many such questions for the F. B. I. and for the state and local 
police. For example, Dr. Krogman, as a “ bone detective,” 
showed the Chicago police that two assortments of bones from 
separate addresses on North Halstead Street belonged to the 
same individual. In another case he proved that a skeleton was 
that of a boy between eighteen and nineteen years of mixed 
Negro and Indian stock — not that of a white adult of thirty, as 
claimed by an anatomist testifying for an insurance company. 

There are degrees, however, of matter-of-factness in the tone of 
the indicative. Depending on the writer’s purpose, the matter-of-fact 
tone may be dry and matter-of-fact, or sober and matter-of-fact, or 
blunt and matter-of-fact, or dogmatic and matter-of-fact, and so on 
through the varying degrees of assertion possible to a writer who is 
presenting what he considers to be matters of fact to his readers. 

Adverbs as modifiers of the verbs do much to extend the matter- 
of-fact tone of the indicative into an assertive, positive, blunt, out¬ 
spoken, or dogmatic tone. Such adverbs are absolutely, assuredly, 
certainly, positively, undeniably, undoubtedly. Serving the same 
purpose are such adverbial phrases as without doubt, beyond ques¬ 
tion, without fear of denial, and many others. 

In contrast to the indicative, the subjunctive form of the verb 
does not represent something as fact, but only as a probability or 
possibility. The subjunctive, therefore, has a wide range of mean¬ 
ing-demand, desire, eventuality, need, plan requirement, wish, 
and so on. Each of these is capable of presenting the possible or 
probable fact with more or less belief, with more or less hope of its 
realization as actual fact, or with little or no hope of its becoming 
actual fact. By way of contrast with the indicative statement of fact, 
I am going to the game, the subjunctive says, Would I could go to 
the game! The tones conveyed by the subjunctive forms of the verb 
express various degrees of doubt, hesitation, timidity, uncertainty, 
hope, wistfulness, wishing, desire, yearning, and so on. Frequently 
accompanying the subjunctive forms are such adverbs as perhaps, 
maybe, likely, possibly, and probably, or phrases and clauses of like 
tone and intention. 

Pp of the selection from The Wisdom of the Body (pages 93- 
98) provides on examination of its first three sentences some clear 
illustration of how the subjunctive forms of its verbs and their modi- 
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fiers establish tone. The paragraph as originally written is on the 
left side of the page; the italics designate the subjunctive verbs, ad¬ 
verbs, and adverbial phrases and clauses. By way of showing the dif¬ 
ference in tone between the subjunctive and the indicative, the para¬ 
graph on the right side of the page omits the adverbial modifiers 
and changes the subjunctives of the original into indicatives. 


Examples of Subjunctives 

*1 It seems not impossible that 
the means employed by the more 
highly evolved animals for preserv¬ 


ing uniform and stable their inter¬ 
nal economy (i.e., for preserving 
homeostasis) may present some gen¬ 
eral principles for the establish¬ 
ment, regulation and control of 
steady states, that would be sugges¬ 
tive for other kinds of organizations 
— even social and industrial — which 


suffer from distressing perturbations. 

2 Perhaps a comparative study would 
show that every complex organiza¬ 
tion must have more or less self- 
righting adjustments in order to 
prevent a check on its functions or 
a rapid disintegration of its parts 
when it is subjected to stress. 3 And 
it may be that an examination of 
the self-righting methods employed 
in the more complex living beings 
may offer hints for improving and 
perfecting the methods which still 
operate inefficiently and unsatisfac¬ 
torily. 


Examples of Indicatives 

i . . . The means employed by 
the more highly evolved animals for 
preserving uniform and stable their 
internal economy (i.e., for preserv¬ 
ing homeostasis) present some gen¬ 
eral principles for the establish¬ 
ment, regulation and control of 
steady states, that will be suggestive 
for other kinds of organizations — 
even social and industrial — which 
suffer from distressing perturbations. 

2 ... A comparative study will 
show that every complex organiza¬ 
tion has more or less self-righting 
adjustments in order to prevent a 
check on its functions or a rapid 
disintegration of its parts when it 

is subjected to stress. 

3 And ... an examination of the 
self-righting methods employed in 
the more complex living beings will 
offer hints for improving and per¬ 
fecting the methods which still oper¬ 
ate inefficiently and unsatisfactorily. 


The tone of the sentences as originally written by the author is 
hesitant, because as a scientist he will not, if he lacks proof, make 
positive statements about a likeness between human bodies and so¬ 
cial bodies. The hesitant lone rises entirely from the subjunctive 
forms of the verbs and the modifiers of the verbs. These make Can¬ 
non’s sentences into statements of possible facts not actual facts. In¬ 
terestingly enough, the tone of hesitation and uncertainty leads us 


• Cannon, op. cit . 
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to accept all the more readily the truth of Cannon’s judgments of 
the scientific facts previously offered in the passage. The hesitation 
is that of an honest man who will not make positive statements 
about something not yet proved. On the other hand, the sentences 
as rewritten, with the subjunctives of the original turned into in¬ 
dicatives, make positive statements about something yet to be 
proved. The statement in S2, that a comparative study will show, 
may well make us suspicious of the accuracy of a man who makes 
positive statements about the results of a study that has not yet been 
made. And once we begin to doubt some positive statements that 
are presented to us as matters of fact, then we have doubts about all 
the other statements in the work. In short, the purpose of the work 
is not achieved when the sense that calls for subjunctive forms of the 
verbs is expressed by the indicative. The serious failure in tone leads 
to the failure of sense to impress the reader, and this leads, in turn, 

to the failure of the writer’s purpose. 

The imperative form of the verb expresses a great variety of tones 
such as admonition, command, demand, entreaty, prayer, request, 
supplication, prohibition, warning, and so on: Go to the game! 
(command) ; Do go to the game! (entreaty) ; Suppose you go to the 
game! (command after the imperative suppose to make the com¬ 
mand less direct and more polite) ; Do let's go to the game! (plead¬ 
ing) ; Be gone to the game! (command with a touch of humor, the 
past tense gone assuming the command as already carried out) ; Get 
going to the game! (impatient command). These samples do not 
represent all the varieties of the imperative, but are enough to indi¬ 
cate the wide range of tone it voices. Since it is a form of direct ad¬ 
dress from the speaker or writer to his audience, the occasion of its 
use often determines the particular degree or force of its tone: “ Get 
going to the game! ” said the child's father in an impatient tone; 
“ Get going to the game! ” the coach told the players in a brisk, com- 
manding tone. 

The context of the imperative is such, however, that its uses in 
expository prose are somewhat limited. The relation between the 
writer and his audience can rarely be the relation of the superior 
person who gives commands to persons not his equals, as in the rela¬ 
tion of the employer to his employees, the relation of the army of¬ 
ficer to enlisted men, the relation of the parent to his children, the 
relation of the coach to the team, and so on. Yet in exceptional situ¬ 
ations, the tone of direct command can be found: 
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* Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Culti¬ 
vate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? 

At the other extreme, the writer is not often in the position of an 
inferior pleading with or begging from an audience superior to him 
in one way or another. The tone of prayer to God is, of course, an 
exception: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. . . . 

Within the limits just mentioned, however, the imperative in ex¬ 
pository prose is still capable of voicing a wide range of tone. This 
is especially true of prose in which the writer is addressing himself 
not to readers in general, but to readers of a particular kind, class, 
or group whose characteristics are well known to him — the prose, 
for example, of letters, lectures, and sermons. In such prose, the au¬ 
dience is directly addressed as you, and the tone is frequently, there¬ 
fore, the tone of everyday speech. The following passage is from a 
collection of letters aimed at the laborers and farmers of England; 
the imperatives are italicized: 

f Observe. -A man and a woman, with their children, prop¬ 
erly trained, are able easily to cultivate as much ground as will 
feed them; to build as much wall and roof as will lodge them, 
and to spin and weave as much cloth as will clothe them. 3 They 
can all be perfectly happy and healthy in doing this. 4 Supposing 
that they invent machinery which will build, plough, thresh, 
cook, and weave, and that they have none of these things any 
more to do, but may read, or play croquet, or cricket, all day 
long, I believe myself that they will neither be so good nor so 
happy as without the machines. 5 But I waive my belief in this 
matter for the time. °I will assume that they become more re¬ 
fined and moral persons, and that idleness is in future to be 
the mother of all good. 7 But observe, I repeat, the power of 


• From Farewell Address, September 19, 1796, by George Washington, 
t From Fors CAavigera , 1871-1884, by John Ruskin (italics supplied). 
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your machine is only in enabling them to be idle. 8 It will not 
enable them to live better than they did before, nor to live in 
greater numbers. 9 Get your heads quite clear on this matter. 
10 Out of so much ground, only so much living is to be got, with 
or without machinery. 11 You may set a million of steam-ploughs 
to work on an acre, if you like — out of that acre only a given 
number of grains of corn will glow, scratch or scorch it as you 
will. 12 So that the question is not at all whether, by having more 
machines, more of you can live. 13 No machines will increase the 
possibilities of life. 14 They only increase the possibilities of idle¬ 
ness. ^Suppose, for instance, you could get the oxen in your 
plough driven by a goblin, w'ho would ask for no pay, not even 
a cream bowl (you have nearly managed to get it driven by an 
iron goblin, as it is) ; well, your furrow will take no more seeds 
than if you had held the stilts yourself. 16 But, instead of holding 
them, you sit, I presume, on a bank beside the field, under an 
eglantine — watch the goblin at his work, and read poetry. 
17 Meantime, your wife in the house has also got a goblin to 
weave and wash for her. 18 And she is lying on the sofa, reading 

poetry. 

2 Now, as I said, I don’t believe you would be happier so, 
but I am willing to believe it; only, since you are already such 
brave mechanists, show me at least one or two places where you 
are [Ruskin’s italics] happier. 2 Let me see one small example of 
approach to this seraphic condition. Z I [Ruskin’s italics] can 
show you [Ruskin’s italics] examples, millions of them, of happy 
people, made happy by their own industry. 4 Farm after farm 1 
can show you, in Bavaria, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and such 
other places, where men and women are perfectly happy and 
good, without any iron servants. 5 Show me, therefore, some Eng¬ 
lish family, with its fiery familiar, happier than these. 6 Or bring 
me — for I am not inconvincible by any kind of evidence — 
bring me the testimony of an English family or two to their in¬ 
creased felicity. 

The sense of this passage argues against the idea that machinery 
increases the possibilities of life; it only increases the possibilities of 
idleness (P/,Ssi2-i3). The tone is that of direct address; Ruskin 
uses you and your throughout. The imperatives establish the tone, 
the tone of a man speaking earnestly — sometimes commandingly — 
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to his audience, the tone of command being justified by the fact that 
he is talking to them for their own good. The tone of the impera¬ 
tives is not exactly the same throughout the passage, however. 
Within the range of earnest command, the tone shifts as the sense 
shifts. Thus the tone of observe (P/,Si) is not exactly a command, 
but a request for attention to what Ruskin is about to say. Suppos¬ 
ing (P/,S4) is equivalent to “ Let’s suppose ” and is also a request 
rather than a command because Ruskin is still setting up the idea 
he is going to attack. Obseive in P/,Sy, however, accompanied as it 
is by I repeat, has a more forceful tone than the previous obsei've. It 
pushes at the audience to recognize the justice of the argument in 
the sentence: Observe, I repeat, the power of your machine is only 
in enabling them to be idle. And once he gets to the heart of the 
matter, Ruskin’s tone becomes more intense. The impatient, almost 
scornful, tone of command is plain in Get your heads quite clear on 
this matter (P/,Sq). The suppose of P/,Si5 underlines the note of 
scorn by presenting a fantastic thought for his audience’s considera¬ 
tion. In p2,S 1, the tone of show me is as much a challenge as it is a 
command; the note of challenge is further sustained by let me see 
(P2,S2), by the repetition of show me (P2,S5) , and the repetition of 
bring me (P2,Sfi). 

The tone of the whole passage, both commanding and challenging 
in its imperatives is accompanied by the positive tone of the indica¬ 
tive. Ruskin has no doubt about the rightness of his arguments, and 
his tone rises from matter-of-fact statement to a brisk, sarcastic note; 
for example: you sit, I presume, on a bank beside the field, under 
an eglantine — watch the goblin at his work, and read poetiy. Mean¬ 
time, your wife in the house has also got a goblin to weave and wash 
for her. And she is lying on the sofa, reading poetry (P/.SsiG-iy) . 
One would think ollhand that the mingled tone of command and 
sarcasm would repel the audience and so defeat the purpose of Rus¬ 
kin’s writing. Hut the sense of what he says shows such active con¬ 
cern (mood) , not on his own behalf, but on behalf of what he con¬ 
siders the happiness of his audience that his good intention takes 
some of the sting out of his tone. It is still brisk enough, however, 
to make his audience sit up and take notice of his argument 5 
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C. 


THE VOICING OF TONE 
BY THE PRONOUN 


Some of the force of Ruskin’s tone, it is worth noting, 
comes from his free use of the first-person pronoun, 7 . In his own 
person, he says what he wants to say, and the reader gets the feeling 
of a definite personality asserting itself in a positive tone. But the 
general tendency of expository prose is to avoid the sharply definite 
7 and to use one or we or you, instead, in their indefinite meanings. 
These substitutes for the first person cause some interesting and sub¬ 
tle variations in tone. For the most part, their intention is to assure 
us that the writer is being impersonal and therefore modest about 
himself. By avoiding 7 he avoids the appearance of pushing himself 
forward. For example, the following passage from an autobiography: 


* In the stress of the war period fundamental divergences of 
outlook were thrown into very sharp relief. 2 The vague condi¬ 
tion natural to a young man of regarding himself as an epitome 
of the human race became impossible. 3 One became aware of 
oneself as a fairly definite person. 4 It became evident that whole 
groups of people were essentially and for ever strangers. 5 One’s 
usual classifications of mankind were completely upset. 6 I found 
that the scientific world, for instance, was just as much divided 
up into mutually unsympathetic types as any other world. 7 This 
general break-up enormously increased, of course, one's self- 
awareness. 


The only reason for the use of one in this passage is the avoidance 
of the personal pronoun. We may presume that it is a kind of mod¬ 
esty that keeps the author from saying: I became aware of myself as 
a fairly definite person (S3) ; My usual classifications of mankind 
were completely upset (S5) ; This general break-up enormously in¬ 
creased, of course, my self-awareness (S7) . 

* From But for the Grace of God , 1932, by J. W. N. Sullivan. Reprinted by 
permission of Mrs. E. V. Sullivan and of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
(italics supplied) . 
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We is also used to avoid the self-assertive 1 ; for example: 

* It will be easier to explain this later on when we have said 
something about what is called the history of language. 

Here, the writer twice avoids the first-person pronoun: not only 
does he use the so-called editorial we for I, but he writes the imper¬ 
sonal phrase It will be easier in order to avoid the I of I shall find it 
easier. The use of we carried still further not only avoids the self- 
assertive 1 , but also represents readers as accompanying the writer in 
thought. So used, we creates a tone of intimacy between the writer 
and his readers. Instead of telling them by I what he thinks and 
feels, his use of we assumes that he and his readers together are dis¬ 
covering and sharing his thoughts and feelings: 

f ... It is, I suppose, in any discussion of these matters, the 
commonest and easiest assumption in the world, that every 
poem, big or little, if it is to have the slightest value for us, 
must have been, as we say, inspired. 

That is just the spring-board we require to set us going in our 
study of the art of the poetry. And to start off with, we appar¬ 
ently plunge right into a notable antithesis — Inspiration and 
Art. Evidently, we must take care to know just what this as¬ 
sumption means by Inspiration. 

Somewhere between the impersonal tone of one and the warmer 
tone of we comes the tone of you in its indefinite meaning: its con¬ 
junction with one in the following passage makes it a substitute for 
the first-person I, but like we it seems to join the writer and his read¬ 
ers in the same point ol view: 

+ T hrough vast stretches of country one finds the same physi¬ 
cal character maintained with little change — the same strata, 
the same vegetation, a generally similar climate. From the point 
where you leave the Alleghenies at Pittsburgh, until after cross¬ 
ing the Missouri, you approach the still untilled prairie of the 
West, a railway run of some thousand miles, there is a uniform¬ 
ity of landscape greater than could be found along any one hun- 

• From The Growth of English, 1921. by H. C. Wyld (italics supplied) . 

f From The Theory of Poetry, 1926, by Lasccllcs Abercrombie, Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 

J From The American Commonwealth, 1888, by James, Lord Bryce. 
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dred miles of railway run in Western Europe. Everywhere the 
same nearly flat country, over which you cannot see far, because 

you are little raised above it. . . . 

(I. THE VOICING OF TONE 

BY DICTION 

The writer’s diction is another of the ways in which he re- 
veals his tone. There is a marked difference, for example, between 
the tone of / do not wish to go to the game and I don’t want to go 
to the game. Though the sense, mood, and purpose of these state¬ 
ments are the same, the tone of the first is stiff and formal, the tone 
one might use in refusing an invitation from an acquaintance rather 
than from a friend. The tone of the second, however, is easy and in¬ 
formal, the tone one might use in refusing an invitation from a 
friend, or the tone of a child speaking to his parents. Whatever the 
occasion, however, the second statement presumes an intimacy be¬ 
tween the speaker and his audience that is lacking in the first. One 
reason for the difference in tone comes from the fact that one state¬ 
ment uses do not and the other uses the contraction don’t. Don t is 
common to everyday speech, typical of the language used where 
people are in close contact with one another. Do not, much less com¬ 
mon in the occasions of everyday speech, lacks the familiar intimacy 
of don’t and puts distance between the speaker or writer and his 
audience. This is also true of wish in contrast to want. Wish, less 
common in everyday speech than want, reinforces the stiff tone of 

do not as want confirms the familiar tone of don t. 

Actually, every educated person has at least two manners of speak¬ 
ing or writing. The first is the one he uses in speaking or writing to 
his family, to his friends, and on the everyday occasions of life. The 
second is the one he uses when addressing people he is not intimate 
with and when he is talking or writing on unusual occasions or on 
subjects above the level of everyday discourse. In both ways of using 
the language, there is a common body of familiar words, but the 
vocabulary suited to the more formal occasion includes many words 
and phrases that would sound stiff and affected in tone if they were 

used in everyday speaking or writing. 

The major difference between the informal or familiar essay and 

the formal essay is exactly the difference in tone that results from 
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the two different vocabularies. As we noted in Part Three (pages 124— 
127) , the words of everyday speech and writing are known as popu¬ 
lar words and generally have a native English or American origin; 
the words of uncommon occasions or subjects are known as learned 
words and are of foreign origin, most of them from Latin or French 
and many from Greek. Many words from both native and foreign 
sources have exactly the same sense — for example, fire, conflagra¬ 
tion; air, atmosphere; behead, decapitate; try, endeavor — but voice 
different tones in communication just as I don't want to and I do 
not wish to differ in tone. It would be wrong, however, to assume 
that all “ popular ” words are of English and American origin and 
that all words from other languages are “ learned.” A great many 
words of foreign origin have made themselves a wholly natural part 
of daily speech. Such words are as truly popular as words of native 
origin: for example, course, event, necessary, dissolve, political, con¬ 
nect , equal , decent, respect, and so on. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the purpose that dictates to writ¬ 
ers their choice of words, consider the difference in tone that vocabu¬ 
lary makes in the two following passages; in both the learned words 
are italicized: 

# If democracy is to function in a population of widely un¬ 
equal individuals, social science must show the way to restruc¬ 
ture the culture so as to care for these inequalities. There is 
need to discover, for instance, which differences are so biologi¬ 
cally controlled that favourable cultural conditions cannot 
materially change them; to discover in what precise situations as¬ 
sumed equality among these biologically unequal persons oper¬ 
ates deleteriously for the culture as a whole and for specific 
groups of unequal persons; and to erect at these exposed points 
appropriate safeguards for the culture and for these persons. In 
addition to these biologically controlled differences, specific cul¬ 
ture settings operate to reenforce and exaggerate an infinite 
number of native tendencies to differ, and to create others out¬ 
right. 


A number of the words in this passage are, of course, in common 
use though they are not of English or American origin: democracy, 

• Lynd, op. cit. 
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science, difference, and so on. For the most part, however, the vocab 
ulary is a learned one, and the resulting tone is impersonal, de¬ 
tached, and formal. On the other hand, the following passage, 
though it contains some words not of native origin, is made up 
mostly of popular words in daily and familiar use. On this account, 
its tone, though dignified as befitting the occasion, is neither stiffly 
formal nor, on the other hand, overly familiar: 


* When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con¬ 
nected them with one another, and to assume among the Pow¬ 
ers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent re¬ 
spect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should de¬ 
clare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre¬ 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness. 

The impersonal and formal tone of much modern prose results 
from the fact that the writer’s audience is potentially such a large 
one. Millions of people can read - this the writer is sure of; but of 
their capacities beyond their ability to read he has no certain knowl¬ 
edge. He cannot be certain of how much his general audience knows 
or does not know about his subject, how limited or extensive its vo¬ 
cabulary is, what its attitudes are. The unevenness of the writer’s 
vocabulary and the stiff detached tone of much modern expository 
prose reflects his uncertainty. He is never quite sure that he is talk¬ 
ing his audience’s language, never quite sure that he is not boring 
one part of his audience in order to keep the interest of another part. 

In earlier periods of history when reading and the education that 
went with it were limited to a particular class of society, the writer 
knew far more definitely than he does today the capacities of his 
readers — their knowledge, characteristics, and attitudes. Knowing 
his audience so well, he could speak its language with ease in a tone 
of familiarity. To some extent, our admiration of the prose writers 
of another day springs from the easy and even tone of writing aimed 
at a definite audience. But the modern writer must frequently de- 


* From The Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. 
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fine his audience for himself. Once he has done so, he knows with 
certainty just what diction to use in order to give his work a firm 
and easy tone. Here, for example, is a modern philosopher stating 
his purpose and thereby defining both his audience and his tone: 

* The treatment of the various issues will be popular 
throughout. I shall avoid technical terms and assume in the 
reader no previous acquaintance with the subjects under discus¬ 
sion. The task is far from easy; nevertheless, I believe that it is 
possible without being unduly abstruse to convey some idea of 
the general trends of modern thought and the conclusions to 
which various branches of it seem to point. 

Exactly how far the writer’s audience determines his vocabulary 
and so sets the tone of his work can be seen by analysis of the follow¬ 
ing passage, part of a lecture given to an audience of workingmen: 

j- You have all heard it repeated, I dare say, that men of sci¬ 
ence work by means of induction and deduction, and that by 
the help of these operations, they, in a sort of sense, wring from 
Nature certain other things, which are called natural laws, and 
causes, and that out of these, by some cunning skill of their 
own, they build up hypotheses and theories. -And it is imagined 
by many, that the operations of the common mind can be by no 
means compared with these processes, and that they have to be 
acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to the craft. 8 To 
hear all these large words, you would think that the mind of a 
man of science must be constituted differently from that of his 
fellow men; but if you will not be frightened by terms, you will 
discover that you are quite wrong, and that all these terrible 
apparatus are being used by yourselves every day and every hour 
of your lives. 

2 There is a well-known incident in one of Moli&re’s plays, 
where the author makes the hero express unbounded delight on 
being told that he had been talking prose during the whole of 
his life. 2 In the same way, I trust, that you will take comfort and 
be delighted with yourselves, on the discovery that you have 
been acting on the principles of inductive and deductive phi- 

• From Guide to Modern Thought, 1933, by C. E. M. Joad. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of A. D. Peters. 

f From "On Our Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature," in Lay Sermons, 1870, by Thomas Henry Huxley. 
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losophy during the same period. s Probably there is not one here 
who has not in the course of the day had occasion to set in mo¬ 
tion a complex train of reasoning, of the very same kind, though 
differing of course in degree, as that which a scientific man goes 
through in tracing the causes of natural phenomena. 

5 A very trivial circumstance will serve to exemplify this. 
2 Suppose you go into a fruiterer's shop, wanting an apple — you 
take up one, and, on biting it, you find it is sour; you look at it, 
and see that it is hard and green. 3 You take up another one, and 
that too is hard, green, and sour. 4 The shopman offers you a 
third; but, before biting it, you examine it, and find that it is 
hard and green, and you immediately say that you will not have 
it, as it must be sour, like those that you have already tried. 

4 Nothing can be made more simple than that, you think; 
but if you will take the trouble to analyse and trace out into its 
logical elements what has been done by the mind, you will be 
greatly surprised. 2 In the first place you have performed the op¬ 
eration of induction. 3 You found that, in two experiences, hard¬ 
ness and greenness in apples went together with sourness. 4 It 
was so in the first case, and it was confirmed by the second. 
5 True, it is a very small basis, but still it is enough to make an 
induction from; you generalise the facts, and you expect to find 
sourness in apples where you get hardness and greenness. 6 You 
found upon that a general law that all hard and green apples 
are sour; and that, so far as it goes, is a perfect induction. 7 Well, 
having got your natural law in this way, when you are offered 
another apple which you find is hard and green, you say, “ All 
hard and green apples are sour; this apple is hard and green, 
therefore this apple is sour.” 8 That train of reasoning is what 
logicians call a syllogism, and has all its various parts and terms 
— its major premiss, its minor premiss and its conclusion. 9 And, 
by the help of further reasoning, which, if drawn out, would 
have to be exhibited in two or three other syllogisms, you arrive 
at your final determination, “ I will not have that apple.” 10 So 
that, you see, you have, in the first place, established a law by 
induction, and upon that you have founded a deduction, and 
reasoned out the special conclusion of the particular case. 

The purpose of this passage is to make clear the method of scien¬ 
tific investigation. The sense is that induction and deduction as 
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processes of scientific investigation are no more than ways of think¬ 
ing that are common in daily life. But the audience is not made up 
of Huxley’s fellow scientists. If it were, Huxley could have said, “ In¬ 
duction and deduction, as you well know, are processes of scientific 
investigation,” and would not need to say more. Actually, his audi¬ 
ence is one whose education and knowledge are far below his, and 
his purpose, therefore, is to make the method of scientific investiga¬ 
tion clear to this particular audience. So the vocabulary he uses is 
made up, for the most part, of popular words, the language of every¬ 
day speech. By explaining scientific method in such language, Hux¬ 
ley gives his writing the familiar and informal tone characteristic of 
discourse in daily life. And this familiar tone is reinforced by his ad¬ 
dressing the audience directly as you and further by his use of such 
a colloquial word as well in Well, having got your natural law in 
this way (P^,Sy) . The basic tone of the passage, then, is the familiar 
one of everyday speech. 

But Huxley’s tone goes further than this. 'Well aware that an audi¬ 
ence of workingmen is unused to such learned words as induction, 
deduction , hypothesis, syllogism, and that such words are likely to 
scare of! the unlearned man, Huxley takes particular pains through¬ 
out to reassure his audience. A number of words and phrases add 
nothing to the sense of the passage, but are there simply for the pur¬ 
pose of making the audience feel at ease: if you will not be fright¬ 
ened by terms (P/,S3) , you will take comfort and be delighted 
(P2,S2) , you will be greatly surprised (P^,Si). These make the tone 
of the passage not only a familiar one, but, more specifically, a re¬ 
assuring, even a soothing, one. The passage as a whole, therefore, 
aims at its purpose not only by the clarity and precision of its sense, 
but by the particular tone that the particular audience requires. 

The tone of this passage is by no means exceptional. True, a good 
deal of prose does not have such a definite audience, yet this audi¬ 
ence is fairly typical of a more general one at whom a considerable 
body of modern expository prose is aimed. This more general audi¬ 
ence is the intelligent layman who lives in an age dominated by sci¬ 
ence and wants to know — feels he needs to know — something of the 
scientific theories and discoveries that touch his life at every point. 
To inform and explain to him, scientists and their spokesmen in all 
the sciences — physical, biological, and social — try to present their 
knowledge in such everyday language as will make it clear to him. 
The result is the basic tone of familiarity that Huxley uses. 
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Here is another example of writing 


in an informal tone: 


* Where in the whole science of the sicknesses of plants, or 
animals, or men — is there one single example of iron being bad 
for living things, of weakening them to let in nefarious mi¬ 
crobes? There’s no such thing. Iron is good for living things. 
Since the beginning of time doctors have fed iron to anemic 
folks — iron means strength. But Hoffer never for a moment 
thought of the science of others. His hunch was Bible truth for 
him; in his head he cooked up an entirely improbable explana¬ 
tion that gave him pleasure — as a child will find pleasure at 
cooking up a yarn about pirates and bogeymen. 

In certain fields corn plants suck up iron — too much of it — 
from the soil. The iron piles up in the lower parts of the joints 
of the stalks, causes that brown color, plugs up the sap tubes 
that run through those joints — why, it was just as if you 
blocked off the blood-supply that carries life, food, to the mem¬ 
bers of a living human body. . . . When the sap can’t flow up 
from the roots to the leaves — why shouldn’t they fire, turn yel¬ 
low, brown? When the sap can’t get down from the leaves to 
the corn roots — why shouldn’t the roots go moldy, go rotten be¬ 
fore the attacks of the molds that are everywhere in the soil? 
And if the corn ears get no sap — why shouldn’t the grains of 
them turn chaffy? . . . Why shouldn’t the yields go down? 


The informal tone of writing like this is not limited, however, to 
matters of science. Any kind of expository prose that aims at giving 
the layman information or explanation is likely to use popular 
words that have the informal flavor of everyday speech. And at the 
same time it is likely to have the overtone of reassurance whose in¬ 
tention is to make the reader feel that what is being explained to 
him is not really so hard to understand as he may have feared. This 
soothing tone is calculated, of course, to get the reader to pay at¬ 
tention to the sense of what he is reading. 

On the other hand, when the writer looks higher than his audi¬ 
ence, he is no longer writing for an audience that knows less than he 
does, but for people he considers his intellectual equals. His tone 
changes, becomes less personal and more matter-of-fact. His vocabu- 

• From Hunger Fighters , 1928, by Paul de Kruif. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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lary changes, too; he uses learned words freely without stopping to 
define them. The learned words are the technical terms of his special 
area of knowledge, a kind of shorthand, which only his fellow- 
initiates in the area can lead with any ease. In science, for example: 

* The radicalism of the objective physiologists consisted in 
placing the critical point, at which the psychic factor enters, 
high in the scale as a rebuke to the current tendencies towards 
pan-psychism. Their view involved a metaphysical dualism, 
implicit or explicit, of the Cartesian variety and hence was con¬ 
servative enough insofar as its metaphysical premises were con¬ 
cerned. It left the comparative psychologist with such specula¬ 
tive problems on his hands as the determination of the critical 
point (in both phylogeny and ontogeny) when consciousness 
enters, and the selection of adequate criteria of the psychic to 
be used in anthropomorphic analogy. 

Obviously, understanding of this passage must turn on the read¬ 
er’s knowing the meaning of such terms as objective physiologists, 
critical point , psychic factor, pan-psychism, metaphysical dualism, 
Cartesian, metaphysical premises, comparative psychologist, phylog¬ 
eny, ontogeny, and anthropomorphic analogy. The fact that the 
writer does not stop to define any of these terms, but takes it for 
granted that his readers understand them, sets the tone of this sort 
of expository writing. It has nothing of the informal tone which 
popular words set up and makes no attempt at the reassuring tone 
directed at the uninitiated audience. To the reader already well 
enough informed in the writer s field of knowledge, it would be 
both superfluous and irritating to have these terms explained to him. 
By the same token, the average reader may be irritated by the writ¬ 
er’s indifference to explanation of the learned words and by the re¬ 
sulting detached and formal tone. This is not to say that the writer 
of such formal prose is incapable of communicating his knowledge 
in popular words, but merely that his audience defines the vocabu¬ 
lary and the tone of his work. If the writer is to effect his purpose, 
the tone must be right for the audience the work is aimed at. 

The importance of the writer’s vocabulary for setting his tone is 
proved by the fact that reference to everyday occasions in learned 

• From A Short Outline of Comparative Psychology, 1927, by C. J. Warden. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 
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terms is one of the standard strategies of humor. To say that The 
atmosphere of a rural habitation is salubrious ” instead of T he air 
of a country house is healthful ” aims at humor by the extreme con¬ 
trast between the simple fact contained in the statement and the 
learned words that express the fact. Whether the statement aims to 
be funny or not, the effect of the learned words is likely to evoke the 
audience’s amusement or else its irritation at what it considers a pe¬ 
dantic or pompous tone. Hence many a piece of prose fails in its 
intention because of the writer’s inappropriate vocabulary. Some¬ 
times his desire to impress his audience with his knowledge leads 
him to use learned words wholly unsuited to the everyday occasion 
of his writing. The resulting false tone gets very much in the way of 
the achievement of his purpose. The uninformed reader turns away 
from the work, terrified by language that seems to convey ideas be¬ 
yond his understanding. The informed, but uncritical, reader is 
misled; the length and weight of the learned words make him feel 
that he is reading something of great moment, and the ideas of the 
work take on a gravity for him that is not justified by their sim¬ 
plicity. But the critical reader is not taken in by the learned words; 
he finds that the sense does not justify the learned words that express 
it, and is repelled by the pretentious tone of the work. 

£• TONE IN RELATION 

TO SENSE AND MOOD 

Of all the many possible tones, the particular tone of a 
work of prose is the result of two precise pressures: one from the au¬ 
dience, as we have just seen, and the other, from the sense and mood 
of the writer himself. The imploring tone of a drowning man s 
scream for help is aimed at anyone who can save him, but the tone 
is forced out of him by the situation he is in — by the realization of 
his danger (sense) and by his fear of death (mood). As in life, so in 
literature: when the tone of a scientist is hesitant — as indicated, for 
example, by the forms of the verbs in Cannon s writing (page 238) 
— it is because this tone is forced out of him by his knowledge that 
his theories have yet to be proved (sense) and by his consequent 
feeling of uncertainty (mood). 

A re-examination of other passages previously analyzed into their 
elements will show further how tone is fixed by sense and mood, and 
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how all three are fused for the achievement of purpose; for example. 
Fielding writing about the literary critic: 

* If a person who pries into the actions of others, with no 
other desire but to discover their faults and publish them to the 
world, deserves the title of a slanderer of the reputations of 
men, why should not a critic, who reads with the same malevo¬ 
lent view, be as properly styled the slanderer of the reputations 
of books? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject slave; society produces 
not a more odious vermin; nor can the devil receive a guest 
more worthy of him, nor possibly more welcome to him than a 
slanderer. The world, I am afraid, regards not this monster with 
half the abhorrence which he deserves. 

The / believe of the second sentence adds nothing to the sense and 
mood of the passage; its use to Fielding’s purpose is that it fixes his 
tone. It says: “ What I think and feel about the malevolent literary 
critic, I think and feel positively. No matter what others may be¬ 
lieve, I believe that vice hath not a more abject slave, etc.” The pos¬ 
itive tone of the phrase is confirmed by the matter-of-fact declarative 
sentences and the indicative forms of the verbs. It is the strong tone 
of a man with strong feelings expressing himself in strong language. 

This is not, however, the only tone in the passage. The last sen¬ 
tence also interjects a phrase, I am afraid, which adds nothing to the 
sense and mood, but is expressive of tone. It intends to reproach 
the world — that is, Fielding’s readers, who are part of the world — 
for not regarding the malevolent literary critic with the complete 
abhorrence he deserves. But it is a polite reproach that takes some 
of the edge oil the positive and vehement language of the passage 
as a whole. The person who says in reply to an invitation, “ I am 
afraid I can’t go to the game,” is speaking in a somewhat apologetic 
tone, avoiding the blunt and matter-of-fact ” I can’t go to the game.” 
So Fielding, instead of saying, for example, The world, I charge, re¬ 
gards not this monster with half the abhorrence which he deserves, 
shades the positive tone of a sentence that is really an accusation into 
the politer tone of reproach. Perhaps he felt as he wrote that a tone 
of direct accusation would antagonize his readers; or perhaps he 
wanted to avoid implying to his readers that he considered himself 

• Fielding, op. cit. 
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superior to them because of his complete abhorrence in contrast to 
their half-abhorrence of the malevolent literary critic. In any event, 
while his tone of positive conviction still rings in the passage, its 
vehemence is restrained by his politeness to his readers. 

One further illustration — this time from Samuel Johnson on the 
writer of dictionaries — to show how sense and mood in relation to 
purpose set the writer’s tone: 

* It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of 
life to be rather driven by the fear of evil than attracted by the 
prospect of good; to be exposed to censure without hope of 
praise, to be disgraced by miscarriage or punished for neglect 
where success would have been without applause, and diligence 
without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries, 
whom mankind have considered, not as the pupil, but the slave 
of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove 
rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, with¬ 
out bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progress. Every other author may aspire to praise; the lexi¬ 
cographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even this neg¬ 
ative recompense has yet been granted to very few. 

The indicative verbs in this passage state as matters of fact the un¬ 
happy fate of the lexicographer and mankind’s lack of regard for 
him: It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of life 
to be . . . driven ... to be exposed ... to be disgraced ... to 
be punished. . . . Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of 
dictionaries, whom mankind have considered, etc. The conditional 
verbs, on the other hand, are all expressive of a condition contrary 
to fact: success would have been without applause . . . ; every other 
author may aspire to praise . . . ; the lexicographer can o?ily hope 
to escape reproach, etc. In brief, the verb forms contrast what is with 
what might be or could be or should be — contrast what is matter- 

of-fact with what is contrary to fact. 

The words that accompany these forms are expressive of the pity 
and respect that Johnson feels the writer of dictionaries deserves, of 
the resentment that he is not properly rewarded, and of proofs that 


* Johnson, op. cit. 
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he deserves far more appreciation and reward than mankind *— 
Johnson’s audience — has given him. These thoughts and feelings of 
injustice naturally and logically force Johnson into complaining to 
his readers of the injustice. So strong, indeed, is Johnson’s mood of 
bitter resentment that the tone goes beyond complaint to indignant 
protest, the tone of a man not merely complaining about a trivial 
inconvenience, but protesting a serious wrong. 

Assuming, then, that the writer’s tone is right for his particular 
audience, the success of the tone still depends on the connection of 
the tone to the occasion, sense, and mood of the work, still depends 
on whether the tone is naturally and logically justified by the other 
elements. Facts justify a matter-of-fact tone; sound arguments justify 
a positive tone; a dangerous occasion justifies a warning tone; a bit¬ 
ter resentment justifies an indignant tone. The writer whose positive 
tone is not backed up by the sense of the work, whose facts are too 
few, for example, or whose arguments are feeble and illogical, can¬ 
not effect his purpose on the strength of his tone alone. What the 
writer considers to be a forceful tone, the reader may hear as mere 
bluster. In short, our judgment of the writer’s work turns not only 
on its sense and mood, but also on its tone, and finally, on the suc¬ 
cessful blending of tone with the other elements for the achievement 
of the writer’s purpose. 


EXERCISES 

What is the tone of each of the following passages? Show how 
the tone is set bv the forms of the sentences, the forms of the verbs 
and their modifiers, the choice of pronouns, and the vocabulary. 
Judging by the tone, describe the audience the writer is addressing. 

How do the occasion, sense, and mood of each passage serve to set 
its tone? State the purpose of each passage, and show how the tone 
serves the purpose. 


1 

«[j # To the young people of this country 1 wish to say: if you practice 
an art, be proud of it, and make it proud of you; if you now hesitate on 
the threshold of your maturity, wondering what rewards you should seek, 
wondering perhaps whether there are any rewards beyond the opportunity 

• From Off Broadway by Maxwell Anderson. Copyright, 1947, by Maxwell 
Anderson. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, William Sloane Asso¬ 
ciates, Inc. 
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to feed and sleep and breed, turn to the art which has moved you most 
readily, take what part in it you can, as participator, spectator, secret prac¬ 
titioner, or hanger-on and waiter at the door. 2 Make your living any way 
you can, but neglect no sacrifice at your chosen altar. 3 It may break your 
heart, it may drive you half mad, it may betray you into unrealizable am¬ 
bitions or blind you to mercantile opportunities with its wandering fires. 
<But it will fill your heart before it breaks it; it will make you a person 
in your own right; it will open the temple doors to you and enable you 
to walk with those who have come nearest among men to what men may 
sometime be. 5 If the time arrives when our young men and women lose 
their extravagant faith in the dollar and turn to the arts we may then 
become a great nation, nurturing great artists of our own, proud of our 
own culture and unified by that culture into a civilization worthy of our 
unique place on this rich and lucky continent between its protecting seas. 

2 

The appeal of history to us all is in the last analysis poetic. -But 
the poetry of history does not consist of imagination roaming at large, but 
of imagination pursuing the fact and fastening upon it. 3 That which com¬ 
pels the historian to “scorn delights and live laborious days" is the 
ardour of his own curiosity to know what really happened long ago in 
that land of mystery which we call the past. 4 To peer into that magic 
mirror and see fresh figures there every day is a burning desire that con¬ 
sumes and satisfies him all his life, that carries him each morning, eager 
as a lover, to the library and the muniment-room. 5 It haunts him like a 
passion of almost terrible potency, because it is poetic. 6 The dead were 
and are not. *Their place knows them no more and is ours to-day. 8 Yet 
they were once as real as we, and we shall to-morrow be shadows like 
them. 9 In men’s first astonishment over that unchanging mystery lay the 
origins of poetry, philosophy and religion. 10 From it too is derived in 
more modern times this peculiar call of the spirit, the type of intellectual 
curiosity that we name the historical sense. 11 Unlike most forms of imagi¬ 
native life it cannot be satisfied save by facts. 12 In the realm of history, 
the moment we have reason to think that we are being given fiction in¬ 
stead of fact, be the fiction ever so brilliant, our interest collapses like a 
pricked balloon. 13 To hold our interest you must tell us something we 
believe to be true about the men who once walked the earth. 14 It is the 
fact about the past that is poetic; just because it really happened, it 
gathers round it all the inscrutable mystery of life and death and time. 
15 Let the science and research of the historian find the fact, and let his 
imagination and art make clear its significance. 

* From “ The Present Position of History ” in Clio, a Muse and Other Essays, 
1930, by G. M. Trevelyan. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Longmans. 
Green and Company, Inc. 
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3 

If* There is no creation without travail and sacrifice. 2 To preserve our 
civilization, we must be ready to give the world more than we get: the 
nation or the individual who looks for tangible returns and quick profits 
will be the very one who will come back empty-handed. 3 Democracy can¬ 
not flourish on half-hearted, divided efforts: we must exact the impossible 
of ourselves if we are to achieve the best that is possible out of the present 
situation. 4 That which the soldier gives with quiet desperation on the field 
of battle must become the commonplace gift of the day: every mechanic, 
every clerk, every farmer, every housewife, writer, scientist, artist, inventor, 
industrialist, business man must dedicate himself to the larger task of 
upholding our democratic civilization: this, before he permits himself a 
second thought about his individual fortunes. 5 Only on such terms, in an 
hour as threatening as the present one is, can our permanent human herit¬ 
age be saved. 


4 

C-f- What a strange power the perception of beauty is! 2 It seems to ebb 
and flow like some secret tide, independent alike of health or disease, of 
joy or sorrow. 3 There are times in our lives when we seem to go singing 
on our way, and when the beauty of the world sets itself like a quiet har¬ 
mony to the song we uplift. 4 I hen again come seasons when all is well 
with us, when we are prosperous and contented, interested in life and all 
its concerns, when no perception of beauty comes near us; when we are 
tranquil and content, and take no heed of the delicate visions of the day; 
when music has no inner voice, and poetry seems a mere cheerful jingling 
of oidered phrases. 5 The» again we have a time of gloom and dreariness; 
work has no briskness, pleasure no savour; we go about our business and 
our delight alike in a leaden mood of dulness; and yet again, when we 
are surrounded with care and trouble, perhaps in pain or weakness of 
body, there flashes into the darkened life an exquisite perception of things 
beautiful and rare; the vision of a spring copse with all its tapestry of 
flowers, bright points of radiant colour, fills us with a strange yearning, 
a delightful pain; in such a mood a few chords of music, the haunting 
melody of some familiar line of verse, the song of a bird at dawn, the light 
of sunset on lonely fields, thrill us with an inexpressible rapture. °Perhaps 
some of those who read these words will say that it is all an unreal, a 
fantastic experience of which I speak. 7 Of course there are many tranquil, 

• From Men Must Act, 1930, by Lewis Mumford. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Hai court, Brace and Company, Inc. 

| From From a College Window by Arthur Christopher Benson, pp. 107-09. 
Copyright, 1906, by Arthur Christopher Benson. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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wholesome, equable natures to whom such an experience is unknown; 
but it is to me one of the truest and commonest things of my life to be 
visited by this strange perception and appreciation of beauty, which 
gives the days in which I am conscious of it a memorable quality, that 
seems to make them the momentous days of one’s life; and yet again the 
mood is so utterly withdrawn at intervals, that the despondent spirit feels 
that it can never return; and then a new day dawns, and the sense comes 

back again to bless me. 


5 

If* No man ever looks at the world with pristine eyes. 2 He sees it edited 
by a definite set of customs and institutions and ways of thinking. 3 Even 
in his philosophical probings he cannot go behind these stereotypes; his 
very concepts of the true and the false will still have reference to his 
particular traditional customs. 4 John Dewey has said in all seriousness that 
the part played by custom in shaping the behaviour of the individual as 
over against any way in which he can affect traditional custom, is as the 
proportion of the total vocabulary of his mother tongue over against those 
words of his own baby talk that are taken up into the vernacular of Ins 
family. 5 When one seriously studies social orders that have had the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop autonomously, the figure becomes no more than an exact 
and matter-of-fact observation. 6 The life history of the individual is first 
and foremost an accommodation to the patteins and standards tiaditionally 
handed down in his community. ^From the moment of his birth the cus¬ 
toms into which he is born shape his experience and behaviour. 8 By the 
time he can talk, he is the little creature of his culture, and by the time 
he is grown and able to take part in its activities, its habits are his habits, 
its beliefs his beliefs, its impossibilities his impossibilities. 9 Every child that 
is born into his group will share them with him, and no child born into 
one of the opposite side of the globe can ever achieve the thousandth part. 
10 There is no social problem it is more incumbent upon us to understand 
than this of the role of custom. “Until we are intelligent as to its laws 
and varieties, the main complicating facts of human life must remain un¬ 
intelligible. 

6 

Iff Most men, even in this comparatively free country, through mere 
ignorance and mistake, are so occupied with the factitious cares and super¬ 
fluously coarse labors of life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by 
them. 2 Their fingers, from excessive toil, are too clumsy and tremble too 
much for that. 8 Actually, the laboring man has not leisure for a tiue in- 

* From Patterns of Culture , 1934, by Ruth Benedict. Reprinted by permission 

of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

f From Walden, 1854, by Henry David Thoreau. 
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tegrity day by day; he cannot afford to sustain the manliest relations to 
men: his labor would be depreciated in the market. 4 He has no time to be 
anything but a machine. 5 How can he remember well his ignorance — 
which his growth requires — who has so often to use his knowledge? 6 We 
should feed and clothe him gratuitously sometimes, and recruit him with 
our cordials, before we judge of him. 7 The finest qualities of our nature, 
like the bloom on fruits, can be preserved only by the most delicate han¬ 
dling. 8 Yet we do not treat ourselves nor one another thus tenderly. 

2 Some of you, we all know, are poor, find it hard to live, are sometimes, 
as it were, gasping for breath. 2 I have no doubt that some of you who read 
this book are unable to pay for all the dinners which you have actually 
eaten, or for the coats and shoes which are fast wearing or are already 
worn out, and have come to this page to spend borrowed or stolen time, 
robbing your creditors of an hour. 3 It is very evident what mean and 
sneaking lives many of you live, for my sight has been whetted by experi¬ 
ence; always on the limits, trying to get into business and trying to get out 
of debt, a very ancient slough, called by the Latins aes alienum, another's 
brass, for some of their coins were made of brass; still living, and dying, 
and buried by this other’s brass; always promising to pay, promising to 
pay. to-morrow, and dying to-day, insolvent; seeking to curry favor, to get 
custom, by how many modes, only not state-prison offences; lying, flatter¬ 
ing. voting, contracting yourselves into a nutshell of civility, or dilating 
into an atmosphere of thin and vaporous generosity, that you may per¬ 
suade vour neighbor to let you make his shoes, or his hat, or his coat, 
or his caniage, or import his groceries for him; making yourselves sick, that 
you mav lav up something against a sick day, something to be tucked away 
in an old (host, or in a stocking behind the plastering, or, more safely, in 
the btitk bank; no matter where, no matter how much or how little. 

? 1 sometimes wonder that we can be so frivolous, I may almost say, as 
to attend to the gross but somewhat foreign form of servitude called Negro 
Slavery, thete are so many keen and subtle masters that enslave both North 
and South. 2 It is hard to have a Southern overseer; it is worse to have a 
Northern one; but worst of all when you are the slave-driver of yourself. 
3 l alk of a divinity in man! 4 Look at the teamster on the highway, wend¬ 
ing to market by clay or night; does any divinity stir within him? 5 His 
highest duty to fodder and water his horses! "What is his destiny to him 
compared with the shipping interests? 7 Does not he drive for Squire 
Make-a stir? N How godlike, how immortal, is he? °See how he cowers and 
sneaks, how vaguely all the day he fears, not being immortal nor divine, 
but ihe slave and prisoner of his own opinion of himself, a fame won by 
his own deeds. ^’Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared with our own 
piivatc opinion. 11 What a man thinks of himself, that it is which deter¬ 
mines, or rather indicates, his fate. 12 Sclf-emancipation even in the West 
Indian provinces of the fancy and imagination — what Wilberforce is there 
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to bring that about? 13 Think, also, of the ladies of the land weaving toilet 
cushions against the last day, not to betray too green an interest in their 
fates! 14 As if you could kill time without injuring eternity. 

^ The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. 2 What is called 
resignation is confirmed desperation. 3 From the desperate city you go into 
the desperate country, and have to console yourself with the bravery of 
minks and muskrats. 4 A stereotyped but unconscious despair is concealed 
even under what are called the games and amusements of mankind. here 
is no play in them, for this comes after work. 6 But it is a characteristic of 
wisdom not to do desperate things. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

i. Your mother has refused to let your young brother at high 
school play football because she regards it as a brutal and dangerous 
game. Paying particular attention to your tone, write her a letter 

intended to make her change her mind. 

2. You have been asked by the student-government council in your 
college to prepare for prospective students a pamphlet entitled “ Ad¬ 
vice to Freshmen.” Write the pamphlet, being careful not to use a 
condescending tone with this audience, and also to avoid the dry, im¬ 
personal tone in which rules and regulations are written. 

3. You have the opportunity to speak in favor of your candidate 
for office to a club whose members’ views are directly opposed to your 
candidate’s. Write out your speech, using the tone you think would 
be most effective in getting votes for your candidate. 

4. In the tone you think most appropriate, write in the form indi¬ 
cated and for the audience indicated your explanation or interpreta¬ 
tion of an important event in American history: (1) an American 
history textbook for grammar school students; (2) a talk to a group 
of newly arrived immigrants; (3) an address to an association of col¬ 
lege teachers of history; (4) an article for the readers of a popular 


II 


5. On any current proposal that you consider against the best inter¬ 
ests of the United States, write an editorial for your home-town news¬ 
paper. Without changing the sense and mood, write the editorial six 
times: (1) in a matter-of-fact tone; (2) in a warning tone; (3) in an 
indignant tone; (4) in a reproachful tone; (5) iri a pleading tone, 
(6) in a combination of any of these tones or any others that you 
consider most effective for your purpose. 




Part Five 



SAMPLE ANALYSIS 
AND SELECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 

WE ARE now at the point where, in analyzing the following selec¬ 
tion, we can draw upon our understanding of how purpose works 
in expository prose, of how structure and diction serve the purpose, 
and of how the purpose shapes the elements into a unified communi¬ 
cation from writer to reader. (The topic sentences in the selection 

are indicated by italics.) 

SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

* The work of deciding cases goes on every day in hun¬ 
dreds of courts throughout the land. 2 Any judge, one might 
suppose, would find it easy to describe the process which he had 
followed a thousand times and more. 3 Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. “Let some intelligent layman ask him to ex¬ 
plain: he will not go very far before taking refuge in the excuse 
that the language of craftsmen is unintelligible to those untu¬ 
tored in the craft. 5 Such an excuse may cover, with a semblance 
of respectability, an otherwise ignominious retreat. 6 It will 
hardly serve to still the pricks of curiosity and conscience. Tn 
moments of introspection, when there is no longer a necessity 
of putting off with a show of wisdom the uninitiated interlocu¬ 
tor, the troublesome problem will recur, and press for a solu¬ 
tion. 8 What is it that I do when I decide a case? 9 To what 
sources of information do I appeal for guidance? 10 In what pro- 

• From The Nature of the Judicial Process, 1922, by Benjamin N. Cardozo. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Yale University Press (italics sup¬ 
plied) . 
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portions do I permit them to contribute to the result? “In what 
proportions ought they to contribute? 12 If a precedent is appli¬ 
cable, when do I refuse to follow it? 13 If no precedent is applica¬ 
ble, how do I reach the rule that will make a precedent for the 
future? 14 If I am seeking logical consistency, the symmetry of 
the legal structure, how far shall I seek it? 15 At what point shall 
the quest be halted by some discrepant custom, by some consid¬ 
eration of the social welfare, by my own or the common stand¬ 
ards of justice and morals? 16 Into that strange compound which 
is brewed daily in the caldron of the courts, all these ingredients 
enter in varying proportions. 17 I am not concerned to inquire 
whether judges ought to be allowed to brew. 18 Not a judge on 
the bench but has had a hand in the making. 19 The elements 
have not come together by chance. 20 Some principle, however 
unavowed and inarticulate and subconscious, has regulated the 
infusion. 21 It may not have been the same principle for all 
judges at any time, nor the same principle for any judge at all 
times. 22 But a choice there has been, not a submission to the de¬ 
cree of Fate; and the considerations and motives determining 
the choice , even if often obscure, do not utterly resist analysis. 

2 Before we can determine the proportions of a blend, we 
must know the ingredients to be blended. 2 Our first inquiry 
should be: Where does the judge find the law which he embod¬ 
ies in his judgment? 3 There are times when the source is obvi¬ 
ous. 4 The rule that fits the case may be supplied by the consti¬ 
tution or by statute. 5 If that is so, the judge looks no farther. 
°The correspondence ascertained, his duty is to obey. 7 The con¬ 
stitution overrides a statute, but a statute, if consistent with the 
constitution, overrides the law of judges. 8 In this sense, judge- 
made law is secondary and subordinate to the law that is made 
by legislators. u lt is true that codes and statutes do not render 
the judge superfluous, nor his w’ork perfunctory and mechani¬ 
cal. 1(> There are gaps to be filled. “There are doubts and ambi¬ 
guities to be cleared. 12 There are hardships and wrongs to be 
mitigated if not avoided. ^Interpretation is often spoken of as 
if it were nothing but the search and the discovery of a meaning 
which, however obscure and latent, had none the less a real and 
ascertainable pre-existence in the legislator’s mind. 14 The proc¬ 
ess is, indeed, that at times, but it is often something more. 
15 The ascertainment of intention may be the least of a judge’s 
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troubles in ascribing meaning to a statute. 16 “ The fact is/ says 
Gray in his lectures on the Nature and Sources of the Law, 

" that the difficulties of so-called interpretation arise when the 
legislature has had no meaning at all; when the question which 
is raised on the statute never occurred to it; when what the 
judges have to do is, not to determine what the legislature did 
mean on a point which was present to its mind, but to guess 
what it would have intended on a point not present to its mind, 
if the point had been present/* 

3 I will dwell no further for the moment upon the signifi¬ 
cance of constitution and statute as sources of law. 2 The work 
of a judge in interpreting and developing them has indeed its 
problems and its difficulties, but they are problems and diffi¬ 
culties not different in kind or measure from those besetting 
him in other fields. 3 I think they can be better studied when 
those fields have been explored. “Sometimes the rule of con¬ 
stitution or of statute is clear, and then the difficulties vanish. 
5 Even when they are present, they lack at times some of that 
element of mystery which accompanies creative energy. *\Ve 
reach the land of mystery when constitution and statute are 
silent, and the judge must look to the common law for the 
rule that fits the case . 7 He is the “ living oracle of the law ” in 
Blackstone’s vivid phrase. 8 Looking at Sir Oracle in action, view¬ 
ing his work in the dry light of realism, how does he set about 

his task? 

4 The first thing he does is to compare the case before him 
with the precedents, whether stored in his mind or hidden in 
the books . 2 If they are plain and to the point, there may be need 
of nothing more. *Stare decisis is at least the everyday working 
rule of our law. 4 I shall have something to say later about the 
propriety of relaxing the rule in exceptional conditions. 5 But 
unless those conditions are present, the work of deciding cases 
in accordance with precedents that plainly fit them is a process 
similar in its nature to that of deciding cases in accordance with 
a statute. 0 It is a process of search, comparison, and little moie. 
7 It is when the colors do not match, when the references in the 
index fail, when there is no decisive precedent, that the serious 
business of the judge begins. 8 He must then fashion law for the 
litigants before him. 9 In fashioning it for them, he will be fash¬ 
ioning it for others. 
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5 In the life of the mind as in life elsewhere, there is a tend - 
ency toward the reproduction of kind. 2 Every judgment has a 
generative power. 3 It begets in its own image. 4 Until the sen¬ 
tence was pronounced, it was as yet in equilibrium. 5 Its form 
and content were uncertain. 6 Any one of many principles might 
lay hold of it and shape it. 7 Once declared, it is a new stock of 
descent. 8 It is charged with vital power. 9 It is the source from 
which new principles or norms may spring to shape sentences 
thereafter. 

6 The problem which confronts the judge is in reality a two¬ 
fold one; he must first extract from the precedents the underly¬ 
ing principle, the ratio decidendi; he must then determine the 
path or direction along which the principle is to move and de¬ 
velop, if it is not to wither and die. 

y The first branch of the problem is the one to which we are 
accustomed to address ourselves more consciously than to the 
other. 2 Cases do not unfold their principles for the asking. 
3 They yield up their kernel slowly and painfully. 4 The instance 
cannot lead to a generalization till we know it as it is. 5 That in 
itself is no easy task. "For the thing adjudged comes to us often¬ 
times swathed in obscuring dicta, which must be stripped off 
and cast aside. 7 Let us assume, however, that this task has been 
achieved, and that the principle, latent within it, has been skill¬ 
fully extracted and accurately stated. 8 Only half or less than 
half of the work has yet been done. °The problem remains to 
fix the bounds and the tendencies of development and growth, 
to set the directive force in motion along the right path at the 
parting of the ways. 

S The directive force of a principle may be exerted alo?ig the 
line of logical progression; this I will call the rule of analogy or 
the method of philosophy; along the line of historical develop¬ 
ment; this I will call the method of evolution; along the line of 
the customs of the community; this I will call the method of tra¬ 
dition; along the lines of justice , morals and social welfare, the 
mores of the day; and this / will call the method of sociology. 

<) / have put first among the principles of selection to guide 
our choice of paths, the rule of analogy or the method of phi¬ 
losophy. -In putting it first, 1 do not mean to rate it as most im¬ 
portant. 3 On the contrary, it is often sacrificed to others. 4 1 have 
put it first because it has, I think, a certain presumption in its 
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favor. 5 Given a mass of particulars, a congeries of judgments on 
related topics, the principle that unifies and rationalizes them 
has a tendency, and a legitimate one, to project and extend it¬ 
self to new cases within the limits of its capacity to unify and 
rationalize. 6 It has the primacy that comes from natural and 
orderly and logical succession. 7 Homage is due to it over every 
competing principle that is unable by appeal to history or tra¬ 
dition or policy or justice to make out a better right. 8 A 11 sorts 
of deflecting forces may appear to contest its sway and absorb 
its power. 9 At least, it is the heir presumptive. 10 A pretender to 
the title will have to fight his way. 

io The directive force of logic does not always exert itself, 
however, along a single and unobstructed path. -One principle 
or precedent, pushed to the limit of its logic, may point to one 
conclusion; another principle or precedent, followed with like 
logic, may point with equal certainty to another. 3 In this con¬ 
flict, we must choose between the two paths, selecting one or 
other, or perhaps striking out upon a third, which will be the 
resultant of the two forces in combination, or will represent the 
mean between extremes. 4 Let me take as an illustration of such 
conflict the famous case of Riggs v. Palmer, 115 N. Y. 506. 5 That 
case decided that a legatee who had murdered his testator 
would not be permitted by a court of equity to enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of the will. G Conflicting principles were there in competi¬ 
tion for the mastery. 7 One of them prevailed, and vanquished 
all the others. 8 There was the principle of the binding force of 
a will disposing of the estate of a testator in conformity with 
law. 9 That principle, pushed to the limit of its logic, seemed to 
uphold the title of the murderer. 10 There was the principle that 
civil courts may not add to the pains and penalties of crimes. 
11 That, pushed to the limit of its logic, seemed again to uphold 
his title. 12 But over against these was another principle, of 
greater generality, its roots deeply fastened in universal senti¬ 
ments of justice, the principle that no man should profit from 
his own inequity or take advantage of his own wrong. ls The 
logic of this principle prevailed over the logic of the others. 14 I 
say its logic prevailed. 15 The thing which really interests us, 
however, is why and how the choice was made between one 
logic and another. 16 In this instance, the reason is not obscure. 
l7 One path was followed, another closed, because of the con- 
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viction in the judicial mind that the one selected led to justice. 
18 The murderer lost the legacy for which the murder was com¬ 
mitted because the social interest served by refusing to permit 
the criminal to profit by his crime is greater than that served by 
the preservation and enforcement of legal rights of ownership. 
19 My illustration, indeed, has brought me ahead of my story. 
20 The judicial process is there in microcosm. 21 We go forward 
with our logic, with our analogies, with our philosophies, till 
we reach a certain point. 22 At first, we have no trouble with the 
paths; they follow the same lines. 23 Then they begin to diverge, 
and we must make a choice between them. 24 History or custom 
or social utility or some compelling sentiment of justice or some¬ 
times perhaps a semi-intuitive apprehension of the pervading 
spirit of our law, must come to the rescue of the anxious judge, 
and tell him where to go. 

Pi,Ssi-8. The author of this passage, at the time of his death a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, begins, as might be ex¬ 
pected, with the occasion (pages 196-199) to which the rest of 
the selection is his response. He points out that in hundreds of 
courts all over the country judges are at work deciding cases (P/,Si) . 
One might suppose that it would be easy for a judge to describe the 
process by which he decides cases (S2) . But this is not true, for 
when he tries to explain to some intelligent layman, he has finally 
to give the excuse that the language of his craft will not make sense 
to a man with no training in law (SS3—4) . This excuse may impress 
the layman, but the judge himself, curious and conscientious, is still 
faced with answering the question: What is it that I do when I de¬ 
cide a case (SS5-8) ? 

P1 ,Ss()— / 1 . In order to show that this is no simple question, Justice 
Cardozo goes on with a list of other questions that must be answered 
before the first one: What sources of information does the judge use 
to guide him in making his decision (S9) ? How far should he per¬ 
mit such sources to contribute to his decision (S10) ? How much 
ought they to contribute to it (S11) ? 

Pi,Ssi2-i 5. One source of guidance for the judge is precedent, a 
term which in law and therefore in this context has the special 
meaning of “ a judicial decision, proceeding, or course of action, 
serving as a rule for future determinations in similar cases/* If, then, 
a precedent can be applied to the case before him, when does the 
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judge refuse to follow it (Si2) ? If there is no precedent, then the 
judge’s decision will establish a precedent for future cases and their 
decisions: how does he arrive, therefore, at the decision that will es¬ 
tablish a precedent for the future (Si3) ? If he is trying to make his 
decision fit in with the decisions in previous similar cases, how far 
shall he go in seeking such consistency (S14) ? At what point is his 
quest for consistency with precedent halted by some discrepant cus¬ 
tom, that is, by a custom not in agreement with the precedent (Si5) ? 
At what point is his quest for consistency halted by some considera¬ 
tion of how his decision will affect the welfare of society, or by his 
own or common standards of what is just and morally right (Si5) ? 

Pi,Si6. The intellective purpose (pages 7-9) of these sen¬ 
tences (SS8-15), as revealed by their sense, is obviously to show the 
reader how complex is the process of arriving at a decision in a case. 
But the purpose of the paragraph is emotive (pages 9-12) as 
well as intellective, for the number and difficulty of these questions 
do not merely prove to the reader how complex the judge’s prob¬ 
lem is; they also serve to evoke a mood (pages 209-227) of wonder 
and respect at the complexity of his problem. This, in fact, is the 
mood of the writer himself as Si6 shows: Into that strange com¬ 
pound which is brewed daily in the caldron of the courts, all these 
ingredients enter in varying proportions. His own emotional re¬ 
sponse to the occasion — the question of what a judge does when he 
decides a case — is revealed directly by the word strange: it is a mat¬ 
ter of wonder to him that so many ingredients must be blended by 
the judge for the rendering of his decision. This mood he intends 
to evoke in the reader by describing the compound metaphorically 
(pages 149-154) as brewed in the caldron of the courts. A caldron is 
a kettle large enough to hold many ingredients; the mood of won¬ 
der is excited not only by the number of ingredients that go into the 
caldron but also by the fact that out of so many ingredients a single, 
new thing — the decision — is made. The mood is perhaps intensified 
by the association of a caldron with magical practices; magic makers 
traditionally used caldrons, as do the witches in Macbeth, for ex¬ 
ample. 

The emotive force of the metaphor is all the more striking for its 
being unusual; one does not usually associate brewing in a caldron 
with the profession of law. The reader gets an entirely new slant on 
the law when the process by which the judge decides a case is de¬ 
scribed in this way. It should be noted, too, how this figurative 
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phrasing makes the process a vivid one. The decision is not the re¬ 
sult of a mechanical process, but comes out of intensive and dynamic 
thought such as is suggested by the boiling and seething of the con¬ 
tents of a caldron. The emotive purpose of S16 is, therefore, to evoke 
from the reader not only a mood of wonder at the complexity of the 
judge’s problem in deciding a case, but simultaneously a feeling of 
respect for the intense intellectual activity of the judge. This mood 
of respect, as we shall see, is the dominant one of the entire selection. 

Pi y Ssiy-i8. The purpose of the next two sentences is to make the 
occasion still clearer to the reader by specifying its limits. Thus S17 
says that the writer is not concerned with whether judges ought to be 
allowed to blend the various principles to reach a decision; every 
judge does blend them (S18) . So far in the paragraph, then, Justice 
Cardozo has set out the occasion of his writing: just what does a 
judge do, what ingredients does he blend together, when he decides 
a case? 

Pi,Ssi)~22. Now, in the concluding sentences of the paragraph, 
the writer states his response to the occasion. Whatever the judge de¬ 
cides is based on some principle; the decision is not left to chance 
or Fate. This theme (page 91) is asserted in S22, the topic sen¬ 
tence of the paragraph: But a choice there has been, not a submis - 
sion to the decree of Fate; and the considerations and motives deter - 
mining the choice , even if often obscure, do not utterly resist 
analysis. The position of this sentence (pages 65-66) as the final 
one in the paragraph, emphasizes it. At the same time, it is the most 
general statement of the paragraph, for it summarizes the thought of 
the particularizing sentences that the judge’s decision is not a matter 
of chance (S19), but is the result of his choice of some principle 
(Ss2o—21) . S22, as we shall finally see, states the ruling theme of the 
entire selection. What is more, it indicates by the word analysis what 
the unifying relation (pages .13-62) is to be between the ruling 

theme and its particulars of sense. 

The emotive purpose of the paragraph, the evoking of a mood of 
wonder and respect, has already been pointed out. With this emo¬ 
tive intention is fused the intellective purpose of the paragraph. 
The sense (page 192) aims (a) at revealing the complexity of 
the judge’s problem in reaching a decision (Ss8-i6) and (b) at im¬ 
pressing upon us the fact that the decision is not left to chance, but 
is based on a choice of principle (SS17-22). The total purpose 
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(page 7) of the paragraph is to bring us to a knowledge of and re¬ 
spect for the judge’s work in deciding a case. 

P2,Ssi-2 . The first sentence binds Pi and P 2 together (pages 62- 
64) by the words determine the proportions of a blend which re¬ 
peat the idea expressed by analysis in S22 (Pi) . Si states the theme 
of P2: we must know the ingredients to be blended. The occasion of 
the selection now shifts, therefore, from asking how the ingredients 
are blended to asking what the ingredients are: where does the 
judge find the law which he embodies in his judgment (S2) ? 

P2,Ss}~8. The answer to this question is contained in SS3-8, which 
classify (pages Go-62) the particulars of sense in explanation of 
the theme that we must know the ingredients to be ble?7ded. One 
source of the law is obviously (S3) supplied by the constitution or 
statute (S4) which fits the case. S4 is a major particularizing sen¬ 
tence (page 41) since it specifies the ingredients that the topic 
sentence asserts we must know. In support of this major partic¬ 
ularizing sentence are the minor particularizing sentences (page 
41), 5-8. S5 points out that if the constitution or statute fits the 
case, the judge looks no further for the law he embodies in his 
judgment: his duty is to obey the constitution or statute (S6). Both 
of these words have special meanings in law: constitution, according 
to the dictionary, is “ the fundamental law or principles of govern¬ 
ment of a nation, state, society or other organized body of men 
statute means ‘‘a law enacted by the legislative branch of govern¬ 
ment.” If the constitution and a statute are inconsistent, the judge 
must decide the case by the constitution, but if there is no incon¬ 
sistency, he decides the case by the statute that fits it (S7). Thus 
judge-made law is subordinate to law made by legislators (S8). 

P2,Ssc)-i6. Having pointed out that constitution and statute are 
sources of the law for the judge, Justice Cardozo asserts in the next 
sentence that codes of law and statutes do not render the judge su¬ 
perfluous or make his work mechanical (Sg). This sentence is the 
next major particularizing sentence of the paragraph. It is supported 
by Ssio-16, minor particularizing sentences whose purpose is to 
show that when constitutional and legislative law do not always fit 
the case or do not fit it exactly, the judge is then faced with the 
problem of interpreting them in order to reach his decision. Thus 
S 10 says that the judge has to fill in gaps in the law; S11, that he 
clears up doubts and ambiguities in the law; Si2, that he reduces 
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(mitigates) , even if he cannot avoid, hardships and wrongs in the 
law. Interpretation itself is often considered to be nothing more 
than the search for and discovery of a meaning which, though 
perhaps obscure, was nevertheless intended by the legislators who 
established the statute (Si3). But interpretation is often something 
more (Si4) . Indeed, the discovery of the statute’s intention may be 
the least of the judge’s troubles (Si5) . His real difficulty comes 
when he has to decide what the legislature would have established 
in the statute had the point of law which is being decided been pres¬ 
ent to its mind when it created the statute (Si6) . 

The emotive purpose of this paragraph is still that of P 1: the 
mood of wonder and respect is maintained by showing that the 
judge’s work is not perfunctory and mechanical even when constitu¬ 
tion and statute provide him with the law for deciding a case. The 
paragraph’s intellective purpose, as revealed by its sense, is to prove 
to the reader why the judge’s task is difficult. The total purpose, 
then, of P2 is to make the reader respect the difficulty of the judge’s 
work even when the law he embodies in his decision can readily be 
found in constitution or statute. 

Py,Ssi-6. The first five sentences of P5 provide the connection be¬ 
tween P2 and Py. They make the transition from the discussion of 
constitution and statute as sources of law to the common law as a 
source of law. The theme of the paragraph is stated in S6: We reach 
the land of mystery when constitution and statute are silent, and. the 
judge must look to the common laiv for the rule that fits the case . 
The common law, according to Webster*s, is “ the general and ordi¬ 
nary law of a country or community it is the law established by 
decisions in previous cases. The intellective purpose of the para¬ 
graph is to point out the common law as another source of the law 
which the judge embodies in his decisions. 

Pl'Ss'y-S. Before going on, however, to the analysis in P4 of the 
judge’s task (P_?,S8) in applying the common law, it should be noted 
that Py sustains the emotive purpose of Pi and P2. The phrases ele¬ 
ment of mysteiy in S5 and land of mystery in S6 are intended to ex¬ 
cite again the mood of wonder and expectation. This mood is fur¬ 
ther evoked by the word oracle in S7 and its repetition in Sir Oracle 
in SB. Traditionally, an oracle was a priest or priestess through 
whom the gods or a god made a revelation of divine wisdom. The 
description of the judge as an oracle, therefore, connects him with 
wisdom beyond that of ordinary men; the connotations (pages 111- 
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120) of the word ordinarily ask for our respect, even our reverence. 
Here, however, the writer is careful not to ask for more of an emo¬ 
tional response than we are willing to give. While he wants us to 
feel that the judge speaks in wisdom, he does not expect us to be¬ 
lieve that the wisdom is divine. The phrase Sir Oracle, therefore, 
adds a balancing touch of humor; in giving the judge imaginary 
knighthood by the title Sir, Justice Cardozo is telling his readers 
that he himself does not take the term too seriously — certainly not 
seriously enough to imply as oracle does in S7 that the judge's wis¬ 
dom is of divine origin. The intention of the term, then, is not so 
much to evoke a mood of awe as at a divine revelation, but to sug¬ 


gest that the judge decides a case out of a knowledge and wisdom 
hidden from the layman. The emotive result is the same as in Pi 
and P2: we still respect the judge. What is more, we respect the 
writer who does not sentimentally (pages 220-226) ask for a greater 
emotional response than our common sense would permit us to give. 

Pj,Ssi-6 . Having pointed in Pj to the common law as another 
source of the law and having set the occasion of P 4 by asking in the 
concluding sentence of P3 how the judge sets about the task of ap¬ 
plying the common law to the case before him, Justice Cardozo pro¬ 
ceeds in P4 to answer the question. The first thing the judge does is 
to compare a case with the precedents (Si) ; if these fit the case, he 
has nothing more to do (S2) than decide the case according to the 
precedent established by the decisions in previous similar cases (S3) . 
Stare decisis, one of the Latin terms common in law, means liter¬ 
ally “ to stand by the decisions ”; this is the everyday working rule 
of the law (S3) . Under exceptional conditions this rule may be re¬ 
laxed (S4), but usually the work of deciding cases in accordance 


with the precedents of the common law is like the judge’s work 
in deciding cases according to the statutes that fit them (S5). He 
searches for the precedents, compares them with the case before him, 


and applies them to the case for his decision (S6). 

P4,Ss2—p. Ss 2-6 are particularizing sentences in support of Si, the 
topic sentence (pages 41—48) and theme of the paragraph. Their 
purpose is to give the reader the particulars of the process by which 
the judge decides a case according to the precedents of the common 
law. SS7-9, however, like the concluding sentence of Vj, do not par¬ 
ticularize the theme of the paragraph further; instead they set the 


occasion of the next paragraph (P5) which is the writer s response 


to the question they raise: what does the judge do when he cannot 
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find a decisive precedent for the case and must himself fashion law 
for the litigants {those engaged in a lawsuit) before him (S8) ? The 
occasion is described as serious (S7) because in fashioning law for 
the litigants, his decision becomes a precedent by which future cases 
will be decided (S9) . 

The total purpose of ¥4, then, is not only to show that the judge 
uses the precedents of the common law as a source of his decisions; 
it also points up the difficulty of his task when no decisive prece¬ 
dents exist and he himself must fashion the law. 

P^,Ssi—(). Just why this fashioning is such serious business, Justice 
Cardozo explains in P5. He asserts that in the life of the mind, as in 
life generally, a judgment generates and gives birth to similar judg¬ 
ments (Ssi-3). Until the judge renders his decision, any one of 
many principles might serve as its basis (SS4-6) . Once rendered, 
however, the decision itself becomes a precedent in the common law, 
a source of new principles upon which future cases will be decided 
(SS7-9) . The total purpose of the entire paragraph is to impress 
upon the reader the seriousness of the judge’s business when no de¬ 
cisive precedents exist for him to apply to the particular case before 
him. The sense of the paragraph serves this purpose by asserting 
that the judge’s decision in the case does not die when the case is 
disposed of, but lives on to affect future decisions in similar cases. 

It is interesting to note what particular emotive words and phrases 
are used to evoke the mood in this paragraph. Such words and 
phrases as reproduction of kind (Si) , generative (S2) , begets (S3), 
stock of descent (S7) , and vital (S8) are biological, not legal, terms. 
Their value to tlie emotive purpose of the paragraph is that their 
connotations suggest some of the feeling of wonder — even of awe — 
that we have for one of the great processes of nature — the power of 
life to reproduce itself. This power exists also in the law because 
law is part of the life of the mind, and the mind itself is a part of 
life. The mood of wonder and awe thus evoked by the language of 
the paragraph supports the intellective purpose of the sense of the 
paragraph. Mood and sense work together to achieve the total pur¬ 
pose of the paragraph: to impress upon us and make us respect the 
seriousness of the judge's work when he himself must fashion the 
law lor the case before him. 

P6. Up to this point in his analysis, Justice Cardozo has answered 
some of the questions asked in P/ about the sources and methods 
the judge uses in deciding a case. Now, in 1 * 6 , he begins to answer 
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the remaining questions, the questions dealing with precedent (P i,~ 
SS12 - 15 ) : If cl precedent is applicable, when do 1 refuse to follow it? 
If no precedent is applicable, how do 1 reach the rule that will make 
a precedent for the future? If I am seeking logical consistency, the 
symmetry of the legal structure, how far shall I seek it? At what 
point shall the quest be halted by some discrepant custom, by some 
consideration of the social welfare, by my own or the common 
standards of justice and morals? 

In P6 , then. Justice Cardozo analyzes the problem of the judge 
when he can find no clear-cut and decisive precedent in the common 
law and must himself fashion law for the case before him. His prob¬ 
lem is a twofold one. First, he must extract from the precedents the 
underlying principle, the ratio decidendi, which applies to the par¬ 
ticular case before him; ratio decidendi is another Latin legal term, 
meaning the “ principle upon which a decision is based.” Second, 
the judge must determine the path of the principle he is applying to 
the case so that the principle will live to help decide future cases. 
This paragraph is linked to the previous one by the clauses the prin¬ 
ciple is to move and develop, if it is not to wither and die, for these 
repeat the idea of the vitality of precedent as expressed in P5. 

Py,Ssi-6. The first sentence of P7 links this paragraph to P6 by the 
phrase the first branch of the problem which repeats the terms prob¬ 
lem and first from P6 . P7 moves directly to an analysis of this first 
branch of the judge’s problem as set out in P6 . Si as the topic sen¬ 
tence of the paragraph makes the general statement that judges work 
more consciously at discovering the underlying principle in a case 
than they do at determining the path of the principle. Ss2-6 are 
particularizing sentences whose sense is that the judge’s task of dis¬ 
covering the principle to apply to the case before him is not easy 
(S5). Cases require slow and painful analysis (S3) . No generaliza¬ 
tion from an instance can be made — that is, no principle for the 
judgment of a particular case can be stated — until the case has been 
stripped of its obscuring dicta (SS4-6) . Dicta is the plural of the 
Latin word dictum, which, as the dictionary points out, has a special 
meaning in law: “ a judicial opinion on a point other than the pre¬ 
cise issue involved in a case.” Therefore, once the obscuring dicta 
have been cast side, and the precise issue extracted, the judge can 
render his decision. 

Py,Ssy-q, The concluding sentences of P7 establish the occasion 
of the next paragraph, P8. Thus S7 puts aside further discussion of 
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the judge’s discovery of the issue in a case and the principle that 
applies to it. S8 asserts that such discovery is only half the judge’s 
work. The remaining half of his problem, as previously described in 
P6 , is now picked up again and stated in S9 as the occasion of the 
following paragraph, P£: The problem remains to fix the bounds 
and the tendencies of development and growth, to set the directive 
force in motion along the right path at the parting of the ways. 

P8. The decision in a case may be based on any one of a number 
of principles, which are listed and defined in P8 . The judge’s prob¬ 
lem, then, is not only to choose a principle; he must choose the right 
one, so that (as the writer has pointed out in P5) the decision based 
upon the principle will direct judges to their decisions in future 
cases. The judge has a choice of four principles to guide him to his 
decision: 

a. He may decide a case according to logic, using the method of 
analogy. Logic may be briefly defined as “ that branch of philosophy 
which deals with the laws of reasoning.” Analogy, one of the meth¬ 
ods used in logic, reasons that if two (or more) things are alike in 
one or more ways they will probably be alike in other ways. Thus, 
if a judge has a case before him which in some ways is like previous 
cases, he can be guided to his decision by the decision in like cases. 

Logic, then, is one of the directive forces in law. 

b. The judge may decide a case according to evolution — that is, 
the principle that directs him to his decision has developed in the 

course of the history of a community or country. 

c. Or he may decide a case by the method of tradition, the di¬ 
rective force being the established customs of the community. 

d. Finally, he may decide a case by the method of sociology. The 
directive force in such a decision would be the mores of the day. 
Mores is a Latin word which literally means “ customs,” but, as the 
dictionary further indicates, it means specifically “ fixed customs or 
folkways imbued with an ethical significance; customs or conven¬ 
tions which have the force of law.” In other words, the principle that 
may direct the judge to his decision is what society regards as bene¬ 
ficial to its welfare. 

Up to this point (P 8 ) Justice Cardozo has been explaining the 

problem (P< 5 ,Si) that the judge faces when neither constitution, nor 

statute, nor precedent can supply him with the law he needs for his 
decision. Yet, as he has already stated in the ruling theme (Pi,$20), 
some principle always regulates a judge’s decision — the decision is 
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never the result of mere chance. The obvious purpose of P8 , then, 
is to define exactly for us what four principles the judge chooses 
among for the rendering of his decision. Note how the writer, 
though his major unifying method in the selection is analysis, is 
forced by his purpose to pause at this point and use the method of 
definition (pages 50-57). 

Pp,Ssi-p. The connection between P8 and P9 is made by repeti¬ 
tion of the phrases the rule of analogy or the method of philosophy 
(P£,Si and Pp,Si). By its position as first sentence in the paragraph 
and as its most general statement, Si proves to be the topic sentence 
of Pp. The words I have put first in Si connect by repetition with 
putting it first in S2 and I have put it first in S4. This repetition not 
only makes for coherence (pages 62-64) but also for emphasis 
(pages 64-66). The emphasis upon the rule of analogy runs 
throughout the paragraph: it is referred to as it in Ss2, 3 and 4; the 
principle in S5; it in Ss6 and 7; its (twice) in S8; and it again in S9. 

The occasion of the paragraph, it is clear, is the fact of the writer’s 
having put the rule of analogy first among the principles that the 
judge selects as the basis of his decision. The response to the occa¬ 
sion, as the particularizing sentences show, is that the rule of 
analogy deserves to be first. Thus the unifying relation between the 
theme as stated in Si and the particularizing sentences, Ss2-io, is 
the relation between a general statement and its particulars of proof 
(page 50). S2 says that the rule of analogy is not put first be¬ 
cause it is the most important; on the contrary, it is often sacri¬ 
ficed to others (S3). Note how the directive phrase (page 62) on 
the contrary at the beginning of S3 directs us, even before we have 
read the remainder of the sentence, to the fact that the sentence’s 
purpose is to contradict the thought expressed in the previous sen¬ 
tence. 

P9,Ss4~5. If the rule of analogy is not the most important, why 
should it be put first? Because (S4) it has a certain presumption in 
its favor. The word presumption in this context (pages 124-140) 
means that whatever is taken for granted is entitled to belief until 
it is disproved. It is taken for granted, therefore, that the rule of 
analogy is the first principle that applies to a case until it is proved 
that another principle should be used in its stead for the reaching 
of a decision. S5 goes on to justify the presumption in favor of the 
rule of analogy: if there exists a collection of judgments on related 
cases, the principle that covers them all and makes them conform to 
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reason (rationalizes them) extends itself to cover any new case that 
is similar and related to them. (Congeries in S5, from the Latin verb 
congerere, “ to bring together/’ means “ a collection of things 
brought together into one mass.”) 

P<y,Ss6-io. S6 goes on to assert that the primacy (the ” firstness ”) 
of the rule of analogy comes from natural and orderly and logical 
succession. Succession means the order in which one person after 
another comes into possession of a property, title, or, especially, of a 
throne, as when a king’s son naturally and logically becomes king 
after his father. The rule of analogy, therefore, has the first right to 
become the ruling principle of the decision in a case. Succession is 
the first of a number of words and phrases in the paragraph that 
are emotive as well as intellective in purpose. Homage in S7, sway 
and power in S8, heir presumptive in S9, and pretender to the title 
in S10 are all, like succession, associated with the idea of a king’s 
natural and logical right to his throne. The connotations of these 
words are intended to bring us to a mood of respect for the rule of 
analogy as well as to the intellectual conviction that it has a natural 
and logical right to be the first principle the judge selects in decid¬ 
ing a case. 

The intellective purpose of the paragraph as revealed by its sense 
is to prove to us that the rule of analogy comes first unless history, 
tradition, social policy, or justice can make out a better right to be 
the principle upon which a case is decided (S7). Other forces may 
try to turn the rule of analogy aside and fight against or absorb its 
power (S8) , but it is still the natural and logical successor (heir 
presumptive) to the throne (S9) . Any pretender that claims first 
place against it will have to fight its way (S10). The word pretender 
(S10) , it should be noted, as defined by its context does not mean 
here “ one whose intention is to deceive ” but “ a claimant to a 


throne.” 


The intellective purpose of the paragraph as revealed by its sense 
is proof of the natural primacy of logic, or the rule of analogy, as a 
principle of law. The emotive purpose of the paragraph is to evoke 
from us a mood of deference to and respect for the primacy of logic 


by using such words and phrases as are associated with the natural 
and logical right of a king to his throne. The sum of these two pur* 
poses, the total purpose of the paragraph, is to impress upon us the 
right of the rule of analogy to be the first principle of law. 

P1 o,Si, However, as Justice Cardozo points out in Si of P/o, the 
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judge’s task is not automatically solved by his application of the rule 
of analogy to the case before him. Like so many other general state¬ 
ments in this passage, this one requires explanation because even 
the “ intelligent layman ” (P/,S4) knows little, if anything, of the 
specific problems a judge must solve and how he goes about solving 
them. Ss2-i 8, therefore, explain by particulars the assertion of the 
theme (Si), in order still to impress upon the reader the difficulty 
of the judge’s task. 

Pio,Ss2-j. In analysis, then, of Si, S2 asserts that one precedent, 
following the rule of logic, may lead to one conclusion in a case, 
while another precedent, also following the rule of logic, leads with 
equal certainty to another conclusion in the same case. The question 
of what the judge does in this situation arises at once, and S3, there¬ 
fore, informs the reader that the judge either chooses between the 
two conflicting precedents or else strikes out to a different conclu¬ 
sion. This may be the resultant (the combination into one of two 
or more given forces) of the two paths of logic; or it may be the 
mean — note how the context defines this word — the middle path 
between the two. 

Pio,Ss4-j. Ss2 and 3 as major particularizing sentences explain 
how the judge solves the problem of two conflicting logics, but his 
methods are not different from the methods men use generally in 
resolving conflicts in life, whether they are legal or otherwise. There¬ 
fore, to make really specific the conflicts that arise in law and the 
means by which these conflicts are resolved, the author in SS4-18 uses 
as illustration (pages 52-53) the case of Riggs v. Palmer (S4) . 
The legal terms in S5 require definition for understanding of the 
case: a legatee is “ one to whom a gift of property is willed a 
testator is “ a man who leaves a will, or testament, in force at his 
death a court of equity administers justice according to a body of 
rules “ supplementary to or aiding the common and statute law.” 
The decision in this case was that the murderer of a man whose will 
left the murderer some property was not entitled to benefit by the 
will (S5). In this case, of the principles in conflict (S6), one pre¬ 
vailed and vanquished the others (S7). 

Pio,Ss8—p. Three principles were in conflict. The first was the 
principle that the estate of a testator must be disposed of according 
to his will (S8). This principle seemed to uphold the title of the 
murderer to the property. Title, as the dictionary indicates, does not 
mean in this legal context a “ descriptive name ” as it commonly 
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does, but has the special meaning of " the union of all the elements 
which constitute ownership/' 

Pio,Ssio-ii. The second principle in the conflict was that a civil 
court may not add to the pains and penalties imposed by a criminal 
court (Sio). Civil courts, according to the dictionary, deal with 
“ the private rights of individuals in a community and to legal pro¬ 
ceedings in connection with them." According to this principle, 
then, the murderer, punished by a criminal court for his crime, could 
not have his punishment added to by an action of civil court that 
would deprive him of the property willed to him. This prin¬ 
ciple also seemed to uphold the murderer’s title to the property 
( s n). 

Pio,Ssi2-i4. But over against these two principles was a third, 
deeply rooted in universal feelings about justice, that no one should 
profit from his own injustice ( inequity ) or get any advantage from 
his crime (Si2). The rightness of this principle prevailed over the 
rightness of the other two (Si3). 

Pio,Ssi5~i8. Its rightness prevailed, but the interesting thing to 
ask is why and how this principle was chosen for the decision that 
the murderer should not enjoy the benefits of the will (S15). In this 
case the reason for the choice is not obscure (Si6). The judge was 
convinced that the principle he chose for his decision led to justice 
(Si7). The murderer lost the legacy for which he committed the 
murder because it is better for society that criminals do not profit by 
their crimes than that the legal rights of ownership be preserved 
and enforced (Si8). 

Piously-24. With this sentence Justice Cardozo concludes his il¬ 
lustration of the general statement that the directive force of logic 
does not always exert itself along a single and unobstructed path 
(Si). But the illustration does more than make specific how the 
judge makes a choice of principles (S19). It illustrates the entire 
judicial process in microcosm (S20); microcosm derives from the 
Greek mikros, “ little," and cosmos, “ world." The author’s point is 
that in this particular case we can perceive the working of the entire 
judicial process. Thus from S20 on he uses the case as an illustration 
of the entire judicial process. The judge goes forward with his logic, 
his analogies, and his philosophies until he reaches a point (Ss2i- 
22) where the path is no longer single, but diverges into several, 
among which he must make a choice (S23). At this point, some 
other principle of law — history, custom, the social welfare, or in- 
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tuition, “ the power of knowing without recourse to reason/’ comes 
to the rescue of the anxious judge and leads him to his decision 
(S24). 

The mood of this paragraph is closely bound to its sense and sus¬ 
tains the mood of the passage as a whole. The sense of the paragraph 
makes clear the process by which the judge arrives at a decision; the 
mood evoked by the sense is appreciation of and respect for the dif¬ 
ficult work of the judge in reaching the decision. The language of 
the paragraph also helps to evoke this mood. The judge is described 
as anxious, that is, “ disquieted over a possible or impending ill.” 
The connotations of the word lead us to appreciate the judge for 


his concern about not making a mistake in his decision. Path (Ssi, 
3, 17) is used metaphorically to make specific and concrete the idea 
of the judge’s search for the right principle. The metaphor must 
come to the rescue (S24) also translates into concrete terms the idea 
of his anxiety to be led to the right destination — that is, to a just 


decision. This metaphorical description of the judge’s conduct aims 


at evoking once again our appreciation, respect, and even admira¬ 


tion for the judge. 

To this mood, and to the sense of the passage as well, the tone is 


directly related. The first step toward identification of the tone is 
the answer to the question: to whom is Justice Cardozo writing? The 
answer is given in Pi where two seemingly different audiences are 
specified. The first is the intelligent layman of S4 who asks the judge 
to explain the process of deciding a case; the second is the judge 
himself talking to himself as in S8: What is it that I do when I de¬ 
cide a case? It would appear from the conclusion of S4 that the judge 
is his own audience throughout, for the intelligent layman as reader 


or audience seems to be rejected by the excuse that the language of 


craftsmen is unintelligible to those untutored in the craft (S4). But 
this rejection is not approved of by Justice Cardozo, for he calls the 
excuse an ignominious retreat (S5) and says that it will not still the 
judge’s pricks of curiosity and conscience (S6). In short, the judge 
puts off his answer not because the intelligent layman could not un¬ 
derstand the answer, but simply because it is a difficult question for 
the judge to answer. Actually, the question breaks up into seven 
others ( SS9 - 16 ) , all of which the judge must answer for himself be¬ 
fore he can explain the judicial process to anyone else. 

It may be asked why Justice Cardozo did not at once begin with 


anation of the judicial process instead of getting himself 


i rv 
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volved in such matters as a layman’s question, a judge’s refusal to 
answer, and the judge’s talking to himself. He might have begun, 
for example, by saying: “ In reaching his decision in a case, a judge 
goes through the following process. First, etc., etc.” But such a be¬ 
ginning would not impress upon us the complexity of the judicial 
process and the consequent difficulty of the judge’s task; to have 
slighted these would mean that we would not be so deeply im¬ 
pressed, as the writer intends us to be, with the labors of the judge; 
we would not respond with the mood of respect for the judge that 
the passage, as it now stands, seeks to evoke. Therefore, the way in 
which the audience is identified is directly and purposively related 
to the mood of the passage. 

The judge, then, having found an excuse for not answering the 
intelligent layman’s question, asks himself the same question, and 
then gives the answer he would have given if he had been prepared 
to do so when the question was first asked of him. In short, the 
judge’s audience is actually the intelligent layman; he is obviously 
Justice Cardozo's audience since Justice Cardozo was himself a judge 
and so identifies himself by speaking of judges as we (P7,Ssi, 6,7; 
P/o,S3, etc.). 

The intelligent layman as audience sets the tone of the passage. 
If Justice Cardozo were writing for the average man, he would have 
used a simpler vocabulary and much more of such methods of expo¬ 
sition as definition, analogy, and illustration. It is likely, too, that 
he would have used the reassuring tone of a man speaking of mat¬ 
ters beyond the capacity of his audience to understand easily. But 
an intelligent layman, as the passage indicates, means to Justice 
Cardozo a man acquainted with legal terms, possessing a general 
vocabulary beyond that of the average, and capable of following the 
sense of long and sometimes intricate paragraphs. Yet the vocabulary 
is not the special terminology of law; true, the passage does use two 
of the law's numerous Latin terms, but these are defined in the very 
sentences they are used in. As for the other legal terms, they are 
common enough to be known to the intelligent layman, or are 
readily available for definition in any standard dictionary, even an 
abridged one. 

The tone, therefore, is the matter-of-fact tone of an expert in his 
profession talking with respect for his audience. Not only does he 
label his audience as intelligent; he proves both by his vocabulary 
and the sense of the passage that he respects its intelligence. His re- 
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spect for the audience naturally asks for and gets its respect for him. 
This, in turn, wins the audience's serious consideration of the sense 
of the passage and at the same time opens it to evocation of the 
mood Justice Cardozo wants from it. Thus closely related to both 
the sense and mood of the passage, as well as to its occasion, the tone 
plays its part in effecting the purpose of the passage. 

Having now examined in some detail the elements of the selec¬ 
tion and their relations to one another, we can test our understand¬ 
ing of the whole and state its purpose in a summary. 

The major occasion of the passage is plain enough: What does the 
judge do when he decides a case (Pj) ? This question divides into 
two parts: (a) where does the judge find the law which he embodies 
in his judgments (P2,S2) ; and (b) what does he do when he himself 
must fashion the law in a case (P^,S7) ? 

The response to the first of these questions is the general state¬ 
ment that the judge finds the law in constitution or statute (P2, P5) 
or in common law (P5, P4). 

To the question of what the judge does when he himself must 
fashion the law, the following general statement is the answer: Since 
the decision the judge makes will serve as a precedent in future 
cases, the judge is faced by the twofold problem of discovering the 
issue in the case and selecting the principle by which he will decide 
the issue (Pp 5,6,7 ). Of the four principles — logic, history, tradi¬ 
tion, and sociology — logic comes naturally first (Pp 8,9 ). But the 
principles sometimes conflict, and the anxious judge must then re¬ 
solve the conflict in one way or another in order to serve justice by 
his decision (P 10 ). 

If now the theme of the first four paragraphs and the theme of the 
last six are combined as the general response to the major occasion 
of what the judge does when he decides a case, the ruling theme of 
the entire selection may be stated as follows: The decision is not left 
to chance (P/,S22), for when neither constitution, statute, nor com¬ 
mon law supplies him with a principle for his decision, then the 
anxious judge must himself select the principle of logic, history, 
tradition, or sociology by which to serve justice. 

The sense of the passage combines analysis of how the judge 
reaches his decision with a dominant mood of appreciation and re¬ 
spect for the judge's work in the service of justice. The particulars 
of sense explain whence, how, and why the judge selects a principle 
for his decision, and the sense therefore justifies the mood. 
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We can now list the elements in relation to the purpose: 

occasion: What does the judge do when he decides a case? 

ruling theme: His decision is not left to chance. 

sense: His decision is not left to chance, for when constitution, 
statute, or common law cannot direct him, he fashions the law him¬ 
self according to his anxious choice among the principles of logic, 
history, tradition, or social welfare; among these, logic, or the rule 
of analogy, naturally comes first. 

dominant mood: Respect for the judge in his anxious and careful 
service of justice. 

tone: Respectful of the reader’s intelligence. 

the intelligent 

and respect the judicial process. 

EXERCISES 

Using the analysis above as a model, write an analysis of any one 
of the following selections, identifying (1) the occasion; (2) the rul¬ 
ing theme; (3) the unifying relation between the ruling theme and 
the particulars of sense; (4) the sense; (5) the dominant mood; 
(6) the relations between sense and mood; (7) the tone; (8) the re¬ 
lation of sense and mood to tone; (9) the purpose of die whole. 

SELECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 

1 

LETTER FROM ZANZIBAR 
by Faubion Bowers 

^ 1 * If the wind is blowing right, you can smell cloves a mile out to sea 
off Zanzibar. -To the American, the clove connotes little more than ham 
or toothache, and to the Englishman apple pie, but to the Zanzibaris it 
represents practically everything. 3 The island is so deeply involved with 
the clove that nearly all the hundred and fifty thousand Arabs, Africans, 
Indians, and Englishmen who live here work with it in some way —grow¬ 
ing, drying, distilling, selling, studying, loading, or shipping it. •‘Every¬ 
where you look, there are clove trees — symmetrical evergreens, forty or 
fifty feet high, that belong to the myrtle family. ft They number in the 
millions and take up tens of thousands of acres, and the countryside is 
redolent of clove flowers that have opened too high up on the trees’ fragile, 

• Reprinted by permission of the author. Copyright, 1953, by The New Yorker 
Magazine, Inc. 


layman to understand 


total purpose: To bring 
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brittle branches to be picked. ( 6 The clove most people know is the dried 
unopened bud.) 7 The town of Zanzibar, on the west coast of the island, is 
full of reminders of the clove. 8 Signs proclaim clove-research stations, clove- 
protection bureaus, clove-growers’ associations, and clove-distribution agen¬ 
cies. 9 The wharves, where the final drying is done in vast ovens, are cloudy 
with clove smoke. 10 The acrid, opiate fragrance of parching cloves is as 
familiar to Zanzibaris as the scent of roasting coffee is to the residents of 
New Orleans. 17 Zanzibar supplies nearly all the world with cloves, and the 
demand is sufficient to insure the economic soundness of the island. 12 There 
is always a surplus in the treasury, and last year the government was able 
to lend Britain two hundred thousand pounds. 

2 This tiny, scented island, lying twenty miles off the east coast of Africa 
and a few degrees south of the equator, has the grand-sounding distinction 
of being Africa’s largest coral island, but it is the smallest of the four com¬ 
ponents of the vast area known as British East Africa, the others being 
Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya. 2 Zanzibar occupies a rather special place 
in the British Empire, though, and the British handle it with a tactfulness 
approaching tenderness. 3 To begin with, it is a protectorate. 4 As the name 
implies, the British, who came by invitation rather than by force, are here 
to defend, succor, and assist the government of Zanzibar and its Sultan, 
His Highness Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub, whose possessions include 
Zanzibar and its sister island, Pemba, which has a population of almost 
equal size; a dozen smaller islands; and one or two strips of African coast- 
land. 5 The Sultan’s flag, a solid-red banner, flies everywhere, and his pic¬ 
ture is displayed in all shops and public places. 6 Queen Elizabeth is repre¬ 
sented here by a Resident; he has an Arab aide-de-camp, and the Sultan 
has an English private secretary. 7 A 11 orders and ordinances are promul¬ 
gated in the name of “ His Highness the Sultan's Government.” 8 You feel 
the politeness of this relationship as soon as you arrive on the island. 

3 Zanzibar is governed largely by mutual understanding rather than by 
documents, constitutions, or treaties. 2 As a courtesy to the British, the Sul¬ 
tan leases to Britain his most valuable sliver of African coastline (fifty-two 
miles long and ten miles wide) , which gives the Crown Colony of Kenya 
its principal outlet to the sea. 3 For this he charges ten thousand pounds 
annually — an absurdly low sum when you consider that for it the British 
get the mighty port of Mombasa, which handles the major part of the ship¬ 
ping of British East Africa and is one of the most important ports on the 
entire continent. 4 The only time the present Sultan has raised his voice 
against the British during his forty-two years of rule, he raised it with full 
success. 5 The question in dispute concerned alcohol and its prohibition. 
6 Zanzibar is a deeply devout Moslem state, and the Sultan has spiritual as 
well as temporal charge over his people, so, in accordance with Moham¬ 
med’s precepts, he proscribed liquor in all forms, except for a modest ra¬ 
tion for non-Moslems. 7 The three hundred British who are stationed or just 
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live here felt so strongly about being restricted in any way that they per¬ 
suaded the Resident to ask the Sultan to repeal the law. 8 Those among 
the British who believed that the Sultan’s position was comparable to the 
Queen’s in England — that he could no more defy the Resident than she 
could say no to Parliament — were in for a shock. 9 The Sultan was adamant, 
and repeated attempts to get him to change his mind resulted only in 
strained and embarrassed relations. 10 At last, the British decided to let 
the issue drop. 

4 For the tourist, though, prohibition is no problem; Zanzibar is aware 
that you can’t expect a non-Moslem traveller to give up liquor overnight, 
so he is allowed thirty days of grace, during which time he can buy all 
he wants in licensed stores. 2 If he stays on and becomes a permanent resi¬ 
dent, he must apply to the Municipal Officer for a permit, which entitles 
him to a maximum of six bottles of spirits a month. 3 Resident Africans, 
Arabs, and Indians can apply, too, but since they in theory have no reason 
to drink, being Moslems, their application is complicated. 4 They must de¬ 
clare themselves alcoholics, show that they have adequate means to support 
their families as well as buy drink, and promise not to overindulge or to 
give any of their ration to anyone else. 

5 The understanding and tact that operate in the government of Zanzi¬ 
bar also prevail in the island’s social life, partly because Moslem home 
life is closed to outsiders, and partly because the British, in their conven¬ 
tional role as clubmen, prefer to spend their time at the English Club, the 
Yacht Club, and such, which exclude not only almost all natives but — 
until recently — even British women and children. 2 The English Club is 
the center of British life on the island. 3 It occupies a very old and excep¬ 
tionally graceful Arab four-story house, which its members have decorated 
with halberds (sharp and greased, as if ready for some glorious action), 
game trophies, and stuffed leather chairs, where they sit and read month- 
old copies of the Illustrated London News, Punch, Country Life, and Field. 
4 A terrace overlooking the ocean was added not long ago. c At sunset, the 
cocktail hour begins (it is more south than east of Suez here, but the rule 
still holds) , prohibition or no prohibition. G On any night of the week you 
can find ladies and gentlemen of the English colony at the club, dressed 
in evening clothes and eating some of the finest food in all Africa. 7 Trop- 
ical fish and other sea foods are supplemented by wonderful hams, bacons, 
and sausages imported from nearby Kenya, where pig farming is extensive. 
H About the only hint of racial discontent on the island concerns this club — 
not because the natives want to join it (“Allah forbid,” one Arab said to 
me. “The British have no sense of luxury”) but because the Africans re¬ 
sent the fact that by law their tigomas, or dances, must stop at eleven in 
the evening while every Saturday the roof of the English Club is raised 
until four or five in the morning. 
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6 The Africans’ ngomas are almost as exclusive as the Englishmen’s 
dances. 2 Members of the Arab and Indian communities don’t attend the 
ngomas , because they are considered not quite proper for respectable peo¬ 
ple. 3 The English for the most part are not even aware of them, and the 
few w'ho are regard them more as drunken brawls (a great deal of country- 
made bootleg liquor is consumed during a ngoma) than as entertainment. 
*While an outsider cannot be called really welcome at a ngoma, he cer¬ 
tainly would not be pointedly asked to leave. 5 A11 Africans love to dance, 
but the dancing of the Zanzibar Africans — perhaps refined by Arab in¬ 
fluence, perhaps stimulated by the happy air of the place — is of a very 
high standard and of immense intensity. 6 The clove workers on the plan¬ 
tations hold ngomas every payday, and sometimes in between, and the 
Africans of the town dance every Saturday night in the two market places, 
where slaves were once auctioned. 7 The ngoma is always performed in a 
half-moon formation — the men lined up in one crescent, the women in a 
smaller, inner crescent. ®To one side is the orchestra, consisting of four or 
five drums — huge, waist-high hollow tree trunks covered with zebra or 
giraffe skin. 9 The musicians pound them with such ferocity that the hides 
quickly turn white with wear. 10 As the dancers begin snaking around the 
arena, their eyes take on a glassy, unseeing expression. ^Occasionally, a 
friend will go up to one of the dancers and put a lighted cigarette in his 
mouth, and then return and take it away when it has burned down nearly 
to his lips. 12 At the start, the participants hunch over like jitterbugs, their 
wrists, knees, and shoulders undulating in a slow movement; then they 
suddenly break out into acrobatics — flips in the air, rolls on the ground, 
whirls, and incredibly protracted hopping on one foot. 13 The men are 
generally dressed in their best Western-style shorts or trousers. * 4 They wear 
a shirt or undershirt if they have one; the most coveted sort is of a satiny 
rayon. 15 More often, their naked torsos gleam brightly, bathed in sweat 
and bath oils, which Africans use liberally. 16 The women wear black cowls 
and gaudy wrap-arounds, knotted at the breasts and hanging straight to 
the knees. 17 The audience that presses around the crescents is almost as 
enraptured as the dancers themselves. 18 From time to time, children rush 
in to join the dance, and when they become too numerous, self-appointed 
sergeants at arms shoo them away. 

7 There is one exception to the rule of voluntary social segregation on 
the island, and that is the Purdah Club, which is lodged in the remnants 
of an old Portuguese fort on the main street of the town, overlooking the 
narrow strait between the island and the African coast. 2 The idea of the 
club is that Moslem women who observe purdah can be safe there from 
the gaze of men and protected from contact with the outside world, and 
yet have a chance to get together with other women of Zanzibar to read, 
sew, play games, or just gossip. 3 The founder of the club, the wife of one 
of the British officials, hoped to get them out of the dark, stuffy back rooms 
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of their houses into the open air and among women of wider experience — 
Occidental women and more emancipated Moslem women — and for this 
the fort was ideal; its outer wall has been extended to enclose a level space 
big enough for two tennis courts and a squash court, and two towers with 
slit windows that stand by the fort’s huge gate have been turned into 
reading, meeting, and dressing rooms. 4 Most important, no outsider can 
either peer in or get in. 5 The success of the club, however, is uncertain. 
G The dead weight of Moslem orthodoxy here, which still maintains that 
the streets of the city are corrupting to a woman even when veiled and 
accompanied by a male member of her family, militates against so liberal 
a concept as women playing athletic games. 7 It is a well-known fact that 
many of the most beautiful women of the island have never been out of 
their homes since marriage — even to go to the Purdah Club. 

8 On the surface, Zanzibar fills all the romantic requirements of being 
one of the few paradises left on earth. 2 The markets overflow with tropical 
fruits —not only the usual avocados, papayas, and pineapples but guavas, 
jack fruit, durians, and little red balls with prickles, locally called leaches. 
("The Chinese dry them and call them litchi nuts.) 4 If you want to buy 
a banana, you must specify the type — bungala, pukasa, or “ sugar.” r, The 
same goes for mangoes — boribo, dodo, muyuni, shomari, or “ordinary.” 
^Vegetables are even more numerous, ranging from the familiar butter 
beans, corn, spinach, marrow, and eggplant, to the exotic cassava, bread¬ 
fruit, majimbi root, guarri, lady’s-fingers, and luffa. 7 The only foods im¬ 
ported into Zanzibar are carrots and cabbage, from Kenya. 8 Prices are un¬ 
believably low — stabilized by competition and the fact that they appear 
weekly in the Official Gazette, published by the government. 9 You might 
spend five cents on enough vegetables for a meal, a quarter for a small 
chicken or a large fish, and fifteen cents for a dozen bananas. 10 Food is 
so plentiful that, as one Zanzibari said to me, “ Starving here requires an 
effort of will.” 11 A couple of years ago, an African Zanzibari returned from 
England a Communist. 12 Full of bitterness and color-consciousness, he 
attempted to unburden himself of his troubles by addressing meetings, 
writing letters to the paper, and pasting inflammatory posters on the walls 
of public buildings. 13 llut he hasn’t been heard from in some time. 14 The 
simple fact is that he couldn’t find or create enough malcontents here to 
make his exertions worth while. 

9 To someone approaching Zanzibar by air from the African mainland, 
the island looks like a half-submerged hippopotamus carved from an 
enormous emerald. 2 A reef encircles it, making the waters calm and safe 
from sharks, and luminous green waves ripple onto the pale-yellow sands 
of the island’s scalloped rim of beaches. ^Zanzibar is in no sense a jungle, 
but, except for the southernmost tip, it is covered with luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion of the conventional paradisiacal sort — coconut palms, mangoes, bam- 
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boos, and plantains, not to mention the endless stretches of clove trees. 
4 As you drive along past the well-ordered coconut groves (on the only 
smooth roads in all East Africa) , their elephant-gray boles blur together 
in a monotonous pattern. 5 Each tree has a number painted on it in an 
oblong gash, at about eye level, so that the owner can keeps tabs on its 
productivity. 6 In between the coconut palms are the ubiquitous cloves. 
7 The first clove trees were planted to fill in the empty spaces and to com¬ 
ply with an edict of Seyyid Said, one of the first sultans of Zanzibar, who 
lived in the early nineteenth century and was determined to turn the 
island into a clove forest. 8 Since cloves and their derivatives were prized 
as meat preservatives and were selling on the European market for the 
equivalent of hundreds of dollars a pound, it seemed a reasonable scheme. 
9 Sprouts were imported from Madagascar, and the people of Zanzibar were 
ordered to plant three clove trees for every coconut palm, under penalty 
of confiscation of their land. 10 Seyyid Said was a man of tremendous im¬ 
portance to the island, both historically and commercially. 11 He was the 
first great Arab ruler who abandoned Arabia and set up headquarters on 
Zanzibar. 12 That was in 1828. 13 From here he ruled not only his homeland 
but a long stretch of the coast of Africa and deep into the interior. ( 14 A 
popular song of his day is still sung: “ When one plays the flute in Zanzi¬ 
bar, Africa as far as Lake Victoria dances.”) 15 Nearly all the trees Seyyid 
Said ordered planted were blown down in a cyclone forty years later, but 
new trees were quickly put in and the clove industry was restored to its 
original pattern. 16 The pattern has changed considerably with time, how¬ 
ever. 17 For one thing, the clove is no longer of paramount value merely 
as a clove, but as a source of eugenol, which in turn is a source of vanillin. 
18 From that comes a vanilla that is cheaper than vanilla from the vanilla 
bean but tastes the same. 19 Also, since cloves are no longer needed to pre¬ 
serve meats, the European market has largely disappeared. 20 The chief 
buyers today are India and Indonesia, which grow a lot of spices but not 
many cloves. 21 In those countries, the clove is used in cigarettes, as a flavor¬ 
ing for rice, and as a breath deodorant. 22 The Zanzibaris have no use at 

all for cloves except to bring in money. 

10 On Zanzibar, you are almost always within sight of the sea. 2 Even 
in the interior, all you need to do is climb one of the small hills in order 
to see it, since the island is only fifty-three miles long and twenty-five 
miles wide. 3 A number of smaller adjacent islands contribute to the ro¬ 
mance of the aromatic isle. 4 One is Honeymoon Island. 5 It is a mere speck 
of land with a few trees, but on it someone has built a few weekend cot¬ 
tages. 6 Another is Death Island, so called because the Germans sank a 
British troopship near there in the First World War. 7 To the north is 
Pemba, where bullfights are held occasionally — a legacy from the Portu¬ 
guese, who once ruled these islands. 8 In between the groves and forests 
of Zanzibar are African villages. 9 The houses are poor, scarcely more than 
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grass-roofed huts. 10 Their walls are made of mangrove roots, which become 
so permeated with the brackish water they grow in that they discourage 
the assaults of destructive insects. “These thin, rod-like roots are stood 
in two rows, about a foot apart, and crisscrossed with additional roots; 
when the framework is high enough to serve as a wall, it is filled with clay 
or mud. 12 After this shell has dried and baked in the sun, the owner, if 
he is rich enough, plasters and calcimines it. 13 About a third of the island's 
population is concentrated in the town. “From the two market places, 
crooked streets twist away in every direction between crowded houses and 
poky, hole-in-the-wall shops. 15 The look of the town is completely Arabic, 
and it is distinguished architecturally by whitewashed mosques and Mos- 
lcm-style buildings. 16 The majority of the houses are slap on the street; 
no sidewalk —not so much as a curb — separates their doorways from the 
street traffic. 17 The most convenient mode of transportation is the man- 
drawn rickshaw, for even the main streets are barely wide enough to ac¬ 
commodate a car, and when one comes along, pedestrians have to flatten 
themselves against the house walls to let it pass. 18 A lot of the streets are 
never reached by the sun, because the roofs of the two- and three-story 
houses touch overhead. 19 The lanes curl and wind into a Casbah sort of 
labyrinth that only a native Zanzibari can find his way about in. 20 The 
sea surrounds the town on three sides, and now and again, one of the 
streets unexpectedly ends on the yellow sands of a beach. 

ji The typical Zanzibar house has a massive, carved double door, locked 
and barred from the inside. 2 Unfortunately, many of the best examples 
of the Zanzibari art of door carving, which is no longer practiced here, 
are now in Europe and America. 3 Every year, more of the old houses lose 
their doors to wealthy tourists, and cheap, unornamented ones take their 
place. 4 The old doors are made of teak and studded from top to bottom 
with sharp, highly polished brass spikes. ‘The story goes that the spikes 
were meant to discourage obstreperous elephants, but how an elephant 
could find room to charge in these narrow streets is a mystery. The frames 
of the doors are from six to twelve inches wide, also of teak, and covered 
with the most careful and delicate carving. 7 Flowers, symbols, and abstract 
motifs are chiselled on them and down the center post. 8 No two designs are 
the same. °One convention all carvers observed was to whittle a fish stand¬ 
ing on its tail at the foot of each jamb — perhaps a symbol of fertility, in¬ 
tended to insure a full house as well as a safe one. 10 Sometimes the fish is 
so stylized that it looks more like a pineapple. 11 Across the lintel, the 
Arabic words for " Safety to this house ” or some comparable sentiment 
appear, but the skill of the carver is apparently judged according to his 
ability to conceal the words in the intricacy of the design. 12 Inside each 
of the old Zanzibar houses is at least one brassbound teakwood chest, an¬ 
other collector's item, and, like the doorways, one that is no longer being 
made. ia Sucii a chest may be as small as a jewel box or as big as a hope 
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chest, and thick slivers of brass have been tattooed into the wood at the 
corners, around the lock, along the hinges and edges, and even in the 
center of the lid. 14 The brass, perforated in elaborate designs, is supposed 
to strengthen the chest, but its main purpose seems to be decorative. 

12 The two most impressive buildings on the island are the British 
Residency and the Municipal Building. 2 The Resident’s mansion is a 
handsome, white-washed Moorish castle, with turrets, crenellated walls, 
and black-and-white flagstone flooring. 3 The Municipal Building is really 
more weird than beautiful. 4 Situated on the main street and dominating 
the harbor, this strange, clock-towered edifice was once a sultan’s palace. 
HVhen it was built, by Seyyid Barghash, toward the end of the last cen¬ 
tury, the only order given to the architect, a German, was to erect “ the 
biggest and best palace in the Arab world.” G When the building was com¬ 
pleted, the awed Zanzibaris named it the Beit-el-Ajaib, or House of Won¬ 
ders. 7 It is a huge, awkward-looking three-story wooden affair, all of it 
slightly out of proportion. 8 It soon proved so impractical to live in that 
the Sultan gave it to the municipality and moved to a simpler palace. 
9 Today, through its great mahogany doorway, which is a masterpiece of 
Zanzibari carving, white-robed municipal clerks stream in and out. 10 In- 
dian accountants carrying folders race up and down what must be one 
of the widest wooden stairways anywhere. 11 The huge chambers and halls 
that were built for the Sultan, his family, and his courtiers have been parti¬ 
tioned off into numerous small rooms, and these are filled with hundreds of 
desks, all littered with the usual papers of petty bureaucrats. 12 On the 
front of the building is a long, thin, arrowlike clock tower. 13 This also is 
in keeping with Zanzibar’s Elysian mood, for it chimes the hour softly 
and according to the Arabic system, which counts the hours from dawn 
to sunset rather than from noon to midnight. 14 When it is seven in the 
morning by British clocks, the Arab clock strikes once; at eight, it strikes 
twice, and so on until six in the afternoon, when it strikes twelve. 


13 Zanzibar has been in contact with the outside world almost as long 
as there have been boats. 2 Its name is a combination of the Persian zangh, 
meaning Negro, and the Arab bar, meaning coast, and it once applied to 
the whole of the East African coast from the Red Sea to Madagascar. 
3 The island first appeared on a map made in Europe sometime in the 
twelfth century, but it has been established that at various earlier periods, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Phoenicians, Hindus, and Chinese made it a frequent 
port of call. 4 The harbor is one of the finest anywhere in this part of the 
world, and the island’s seemingly inexhaustible supply of fresh water was 
renowned in the old sailing days as the purest to be found between Alex¬ 
andria and Durban. 5 It is still well known today, although putting in here 
is more of a treat than a necessity for modern ships. 6 Some visitors to 
Africa refuse to drink any other water. 7 The Aga Khan, for instance, dur- 
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ing his tours among his African followers, sends his private plane for it 
regularly. 8 The Arabs moved into Zanzibar around the tenth century, 
taking advantage of the curious winds prevailing in this part of the world. 
9 From December until the end of February, the north-northeast monsoon 
blows from Saudi Arabia toward Zanzibar, and from April until Decem¬ 
ber the wind blows the other way. 10 The Arabs were supplanted by the 
Portuguese, who came along in 1503 and ruled the island for the next two 
centuries, suppressing repeated rebellions and beating off invasions by the 
Turks and by the Zimbas, an enterprising African tribe. "Then the Arabs 
came back, chased out the Portuguese, and held sway until 1890, when the 
British protectorate was established. 

14 Contact with the Arab world has not been broken off. 2 The winds 
are still there and they are still used. 3 The present Arabs’ boats are just 
like their forebears’, and perhaps the crews are descendants of the original 
ones. ‘Only the cargoes are different. 5 The annual visit of the dhows from 
Arabia is the great spectacle of Zanzibar, which has no boats of its own to 
speak of. 6 In the course of the monsoon season, around three thousand 
dhows crowd into the harbor, laden, it is whispered, with contraband — 
gold and drugs — and, to satisfy the local port authorities, a window dress¬ 
ing of rugs, textiles, perfumes, cosmetics, and trinkets from the Middle 
East. 7 The gaily painted teakwood hulls and prows of the dhows are 
caned in fanciful representations of faces, women, animals, and monsters 
of the sea. 8 Some of the larger dhows have to anchor in the deep water 
offshore, and they lower auxiliary boats to take the captain and crew 
ashore. “Most of these smaller boats require a complement of a dozen oars¬ 
men, six to a side. 10 In the bow, two drummers act as coxswains, and as 
they pound their drums and chant, loud enough to be heard almost over 
the entire island, the sailors row in perfect unison, while at irregular inter¬ 
vals another man blows unearthly blasts on a conch shell. "This music 
is a kind of ship-to-shore communication, and by the time the boats land, 
traders and friends of the crews are lined up waiting for them. 12 The 
turbaned and black-bearded dhow captains are one of Zanzibar’s distinctive 
sights. 1 ;t I heir angular faces are always gaunt and seem — to our Western 
eyes — wicked, and one is not reassured by the sight of the curved daggers 
stuck into the wide sashes of their white robes. '‘When the wind changes, 
the dhows go home, carrying mangrove roots for building house frames, 
edible and allegedly aphrodisiac shark fins, coir for rope, and, of course, 
whatever contraband the captains can scrape up. 


/ 5 Few problems intrude on the languid course of life here, and those 
that do are viewed with immense detachment by the natives. 2 1 he clove 
trees on which the island depends have lately been stricken with a mys¬ 
terious disease, which the Zanzibaris have named “sudden death.” a l he 
Sultan, who is seventy-four, is also ailing, and the question of his successor 
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— the choice is between his unpopular son and a personable pretender — 
is yet to be decided. 4 The British are worrying strenuously over both 
situations, which the Zanzibaris have met bravely by doubling the time they 
spend at coffee- and teahouses and disputing more loudly and more heat¬ 
edly than usual. 5 Everyone has theories to offer on both topics, but so far 
no one except the British has a plan of action for either. 

16 The clove-tree blight began five years ago, and since then scores of 
thousands of trees have died. 2 Suddenly, the dark-green leaves of the top¬ 
most branches fall; then, gradually, the whole tree becomes denuded and 
the silvery stems twist and wither. 3 On stricken plantations, it looks as if 
a white mist were floating through the tops of the trees. 4 In a matter of 
months, this mist settles on the ground and the plant is bare. 5 The British 
were so upset when the first trees were attacked that they flew a horticul¬ 
tural expert here from England. 6 Nothing could have exasperated the 
Zanzibaris more; since the man is an outsider, they put down everything 
he says as fancy talk. 7 He and his staff have been working ceaselessly but 
have not yet accomplished anything, and no cause for the disease has been 
found. 8 If you go into a coffeehouse and set your interpreter to listening, 
though, you will come out with several explanations in half an hour; every 
Zanzibari claims to know the real cause of the blight. 9 At first, the disease 
was ascribed by the coffeehouse horticulturists to the “ hot-water ant,” a 
bug that normally lives on coconuts. 10 Then weevils and locusts were 
blamed. “Then it was argued that there wasn’t enough humus in the soil. 
12 And some people said the roots of the trees had reached the coral 
foundation of the island, where there was no nourishment for them. 13 One 
thing seems to bear this out; only the oldest and tallest trees have been 
affected. 14 Side by side with the dying trees, young ones thrive. 

iy Each of these explanations was more or less acceptable to the na¬ 
tives. 2 The outcry came when the researchers started working on the 
premise that a windborne virus was responsible, and injected the trees with 
chemicals. 3 One Zanzibari, in an outburst of passion, demanded, “ How 
can they insult us so? 4 We are not so stupid as to think a tree is a human 
being. 5 Can a tree catch cold? G Has a tree veins? ” 7 The generally accepted 
explanation now is that the clove trees are dying of senility. 8 None of 
them is known to be more than seventy or eighty years old, and since all 
the oldest ones were planted at the same time, it is considered plausible 
that they should all die at the same time. 9 One ancient Zanzibari Arab, 
who assured me that he knew the answer, supported the old-age theory. 
10" This is no sudden death,” he said. 11 “ This is natural death. 12 Trees 
may not be human beings, but they’re like human beings. 13 They get tired 
and die.” 14 Not long ago, the government succeeded in overcoming some of 
the maddening Zanzibari indifference to fate and to the financial security 
of the island when it persuaded a number of plantation owners to plant 
cocoa trees, just in case all the cloves of Zanzibar do finally die 
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18 As for the question of the succession to the Sultan’s throne, even 
the people most closely involved refuse to worry. 2 The Sultans of Zanzibar, 
like many of the potentates the British defend, are products of a tortuous 
hereditary line. 3 A new ruler often comes from a princely family only re¬ 
motely connected with the throne, and is allowed to assume power for a 
variety of reasons. Britain's protection of Zanzibar resulted directly from 
her fear of Germany’s rise in Africa. "'Consequently, she was careful to see 
to it that a succession of pro-British, anti-German rulers was installed. 
6 At one point, just before 1900, when one “rightful heir” proclaimed 
himself Sultan and broke into the palace with a band of followers, the 
British shelled the palace and forced him to flee to the German Consulate. 
7 The rest of his life was spent in exile. 8 It was after this incident that the 
grandfather of the present pretender was put on the throne and the long 
era of successful and happy cooperation with the British began. 9 In the 
late eighteen-nineties, for the first time in Zanzibar’s history, a royal son — 
Seyyid Ali bin Hamoud, father of the present pretender — was sent to an 
English school, Harrow. l0 In due course, Seyyid Ali succeeded his father. 
n He sired a son, and then, in 1911, left to attend the Coronation of 
George V. 1 -He never reached England, however, for en route he stopped 
off in Paris, where he found the life he really wanted, and abdicated. 
13 Common gossip has it that he devoted the remainder of his life to one 
continuous debauch. 14 The Zanzibaris believe that “ all the vices he first 
learned in Europe ” eventually killed him. 15 At any rate, he died of acute 
alcoholism in Paris, poor, lonely, and miserable, in 1918. 

/9 The pretender, Soud bin Ali, claims that when his father abdicated, 
he spoke only for and of himself and did not relinquish his son’s rights. 
2 The contention of those who favor the pretender is that the present ruler, 
a brother-in-law of Seyyid Ali, is merely a regent, who should have stepped 
aside when Soud, who had grown up in Zanzibar, came of age. 3 In recent 
years, because of his advancing age, the Sultan has offered three times to 
step down in favor of his own son, Seyyid Abdullah, but both the British 
and the Zanzibaris have feigned not to hear. 4 Abdullah is disliked by the 
British for being anti-European and by the Zanzibaris for being dissolute, 
prodigal, and aloof. :, So the old Sultan continues to rule. 

20 The pretender has been waiting three decades for his present oppor¬ 
tunity, but instead of making his claim public, he has seen fit this year to 
ask only for a ten-pound raise in the monthly grant he receives from the 
British government. 2 His followers are standing idly by. 8 Almost every¬ 
where, the pretender is called Seyyid Soud, although he calls himself Amir 
Soud. ( 4 “ Seyyid ” means master, and “ Amir ” means a prince of the blood 
who is in line to inherit a throne.) 5 Soud, who fell heir to considerable 
property when his father died, owns his own sheia, or cluster of villages. 
°To compensate for his loss of the throne, the British government has 
agreed to pay him a monthly stipend of either sixty-five pounds (according 
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to the British) or seventy-five pounds (according to Soud) , on the under¬ 
standing that he will not stir up political agitation on the subject of the 
-succession. 7 Soud has kept to the bargain pretty well. 8 When a friend took 
me to call on him one afternoon, his first words (we spoke in Swahili, 
which I am familiar with) were “ Let's talk about anything and every¬ 
thing—but no politics.” 9 The Swahili word for “no” is hapana, and he 
repeated it, drawing it out and giving it particular force. 10 Soud spends 
most of his time playing snooker at the Goanese Club, an Indian establish¬ 
ment, and lives in a sort of penthouse on top of a three-story business 
building near the wharves. 11 His quarters are easy to find, because when he 
is in residence, his black-and-white Buick convertible is parked outside, 
as unmistakable a marker as the red flag that flies over the Sultan’s palace 
when he is at home. 

21 The chief item of furniture in Soud’s salon is a large table at one 
end of the room, on which practically every known liquor and liqueur is 
represented. ( 2 As a member of the royal family, Soud is exempt from the 
liquor law.) 3 At the opposite end is a small brown upright piano, with 
an album of English folk songs on the music rack. 4 In between is a low 
sofa, and the walls are lined with straight-backed chairs and plush arm¬ 
chairs. 5 Thin yellow cotton curtains flap at the open windows. 6 Soud pre¬ 
sents a curious contrast to the Sultan. 7 Whereas the Sultan feels strongly 
about the sinfulness of drink, Soud likes to receive people for a sun¬ 
downer. 8 The Sultan nearly always wears formal, flowing Arab robes and 
a perforated fez (his only concession to the tropical heat) but Soud is 
likely to appear in shorts and two undershirts — the outer one with short 
sleeves, the under one sleeveless. 9 He poured my friend and me a drink 
as soon as we arrived, and when he sat down, he reached behind his chair 
and drew out a half-consumed brandy-and-soda. 

22 Soud's color has been described as 44 dark for an Arab and fair for 
an African.” 2 The Arabian princes of Africa make no bones about their 
African blood. 3 They regard it as a triumph of Islam’s democratic policy 
regarding color and race — 44 if only the man but embrace Islam.” 4 The pre¬ 
tender is tall and muscular and at times so shy that he wriggles his shoul¬ 
ders with embarrassment, like a girl. 544 1 won’t discuss my father, either,” 
he added gratuitously as we sipped our drinks. 6 After that, he talked ami¬ 
ably and with a great deal of charm. Occasionally, he gave his language a 
sudden imaginative lift with a made-up word or an unexpected pro¬ 
nunciation. 844 1 was happy until I became aware of the misery-grisery of 
things,” he said (as nearly as it can be rendered in English), and went 
on, 44 When I was a little boy, it was the best period of my life. 9 I knew 
nothing.” 10 He enjoyed talking about his youth. 14 It seems that when his 
father died, the Aga Khan, who was devoted to the family, undertook to 
do anything he could for Soud. 12 The boy's one desire was to go to Eng^ 
land to study, as his father had done, but the British didn't want him, for 
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fear he would gain sympathizers in England and possibly undermine the 
stable political structure of Zanzibar. 13 He was allowed to go as far as 
Cairo, though, where (on the Aga Khan’s money) he was provided with 
all the tutors he wanted, and there he remained until his elementary 
education was complete. 

23 After the “ noisy-boisy ” of Cairo life, he was glad to come back to 
the tranquility of Zanzibar — even in Zanzibar where the wrong man was 
reigning in luxury. 2 “ But I have no quarrel with the British,” he said. 
3 ‘‘ What can Zanzibaris do with Zanzibar? 4 There are too many unedu¬ 
cated people here. :, The British do all the running of things. °The gov¬ 
ernment functions; the Gazette gets printed. 7 Ships come in and out. 8 Has 
Zanzibar any ships? °We talk about cloves, cloves, cloves. 10 The British 
have the ships to take the cloves away. n If they didn’t, we would just have 
all these mountains of cloves. 12 The ships bring us what we want —sun¬ 
glasses, razors, toothpaste. 13 They take away what we have and leave us 
money for it. 14 Why, we have everything we want under the British. 15 But 
without the British we could do nothing. 16 You in America have mixed 
blood. 17 That’s good. 18 So have I. 19 But your mixed blood is European. 
20 That means you have science in your veins. 21 We are uneducated here. 
22 We have jealousy in our blood. 23 That’s what brought the East so low. 
24 They talk about servitude and being under foreign rule over there in 
Kenya. 25 But I say who put them there? 26 Whose fault is it? 27 Their own. 
28 And it is our own here in Zanzibar. 29 We are so uneducated. 30 We let 
them inject our clove trees. 31 We let them fool us. 32 But they are useful 
to us. 33 We need them far more than they need us.” 

24 In the pause that followed, I asked him what he would do with Zan¬ 
zibar if he were Sultan. 2 ‘‘ Make it a paradise,” he answered at once. 

25 “It’s already that,” I suggested. 

26 ” No, no. 2 I’d make it a honeymoon place. 3 Just like Hawaii — a real 
paradise. ‘Houses on the beaches, little stands where you could buy sand¬ 
wiches. r Td bring in strong drinks and teach people to play the guitar — 
not dance tigotnas the way they do now. fl It would be a place where people 
could come and forget their worries — their awful misery-grisery.” 


2 

YOUR BOY AND THE ROTC 

by Harold W. Dodds 

To schoolboys who are now completing their plans to enter college 
next fall, the draft and military service loom up as more than a remote 
theoretical possibility. -’Should the prospective freshman contemplate 

• From The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1953. Reprinted by permission. 
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ROTC or not? 3 This question will be discussed in thousands of homes 
between now and next September. 4 It is one that college presidents are 
asked repeatedly, and parents and students have a right to an answer. 

2 More than 300,000 students, almost one fourth of our male college 
population, are now enrolled in Army, Navy, and Air Force programs of 
study. 2 Soon some institutions may find that as many as three fourths of 
their undergraduates are studying military science. 3 It is expected that 
approximately 30,000 alumni of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will 
be commissioned this year as second lieutenants or ensigns; but the ulti¬ 
mate procurement objective is more than double this number annually. 

^ The total number of training units for all Services is 780, distributed 
throughout 350 different colleges and universities. 2 In about half of them, 
including those at all land-grant colleges except one, the two-year basic 
course is required for all freshmen and sophomores. 3 In all cases the upper- 
class advanced course, which leads to a commission on graduation, is vol¬ 
untary. 4 A student enrolled in ROTC who signs an agreement to serve two 
years after graduation as a reserve officer receives draft deferment for the 
period in which he remains in college; provided, however, that he keeps 
in good standing scholastically in all his subjects and survives successive 
“ disenrollments *' of those deemed not to be developing officer qualities. 
Bin a good many institutions the attrition rates are, for one reason or an¬ 
other, quite high. 

4 The attitudes of students and faculties towards the necessity and wis¬ 
dom of civilian-military training on such an unprecedented scale are di¬ 
vided. 2 By some, ROTC is considered to be an opportunity for national 
service which justifies fully the inroads it makes on normal educational 
activities. 3 Of all social institutions, it is said, organized higher education 
should be the quickest to recognize its obligation and the most eager to 
fulfill it. 4 But others take the opposite view. 5 To them, ROTC is an alien 
importation, so foreign to the proper atmosphere of a college and so sub¬ 
versive to its timeless purpose as to deserve no place or part in the curricu¬ 
lum. 6 However, on one point the opinions of educators agree. 7 They may 
differ about ROTC as an element in the education of a civilian or its 
expediency as an officer training device; but the overwhelming consensus 
is that the quality of the academic programs is substandard and unbecom¬ 
ing to both the Services and the colleges. 

5 I believe that ROTC is an opportunity which higher education should 

welcome in this dangerous hour; but equally clear is the need for some 
prompt reforms in the interest of all parties. 2 Basic to any serious improve¬ 
ment is better understanding on the part of both the military and the 

professors of each other's requirements and methods. 

6 The function of the ROTC is to provide the large number of active 

short-term junior officers and a proportion of the longer-term regulars 
which an active military establishment of 3,700,000 men requires. 2 The 
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Armed Forces contend, and I believe correctly, that ROTC offers the most 
efficient method for finding and training this host of officers. 

7 The contribution of ROTC graduates in time of need was forcefully 
demonstrated by the part they played in World War II. 2 Without them 
mobilization would have been delayed by many months. 3 As the war con¬ 
tinued and our armies expanded, the reserves supplied the backbone of 
the officer combat personnel. 4 In action they acquitted themselves with 
honor and distinction. 5 At the end of hostilities the majority of the Army 
officers at battalion and company levels were former ROTC students. 
G No exhaustive figures are available, but a tabulation of the officers of five 
veteran combat divisions on June 30, 1944, “showed that 52 per cent of 
the lieutenant-colonels; 82.5 per cent of the majors; 70 per cent of the cap¬ 
tains; 26.8 per cent of the first lieutenants, and 9.3 per cent of the second 
lieutenants were reserve officers"; and of these “90 per cent were ROTC 
graduates." 

8 In the light of such a record, is it strange that the government should 
look to the colleges as the best source of supply of the host of junior offi¬ 
cers required to man our cold-war defense program? Experience with the 
alternative device of Officers’ Candidate Schools has proved much less 
satisfactory. 3 OCS is the method by which a soldier who has volunteered 
or been inducted as a private may become an officer. 4 It involves an extra 
year of service beyond the two years the ROTC graduate must give, for 
obviously it is not practicable to spend a year in training a man to be an 
officer if he is to sene but one brief year at commissioned rank. 5 Young 
Americans are unwilling to volunteer for this extra year merely to share 
in the kudos and responsibilities of officer rank; and the Armed Forces 
do not want to draft men to be officers. 

9 When one weighs the alternatives, he has fewer misgivings regarding 
the ROI C idea in general, although as an educator he may still be un¬ 
happy over its operation. 


11 

10 The weaknesses in the military program are particularly acute in 
institutions of the highest scholastic standards and strongest fidelity to die 
liberal arts ideal, the very colleges which supply a substantial proportion 
of the most effective officers and in which the attrition rate between basic 
and advanced courses is lowest. ‘-’Unless diese weaknesses are remedied to 
the mutual satisfaction of the Services and the colleges, ROTC will con¬ 
tinue to be viewed by the faculties, and by many parents and students, as 
unworthy of our campuses. 

11 It is true, as the Department of Defense asserts, that no college has 
been forced to accept RO'I'C against its will. *Yet colleges as well as peo¬ 
ple have a lively instinct for self-preservation. 8 When Selective Service 
threatened to decimate their enrollments, following the outbreak of hos- 
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tilities in Korea, many actively shopped for ROTC units for the deferment 
they offered the students; and the demand still exceeds the supply. 

12 Now that we can no longer consider military training as a passing 
phase fashioned for a temporary emergency, the problem becomes one of 
how to make room for it in a way that will do justice to the essential re¬ 
quirements of the Armed Forces, with the least possible dilution of normal 
educational processes. 

73 In justice to the Armed Services it must be said that they appreciate 
fully that military science is only something added (although an indis¬ 
pensable something) to the general equipment of an officer which the 
college experience supplies. 2 To be a second lieutenant calls for native 
intelligence, a trained mind, and a personal capacity for leadership which 
his men will recognize and respect. 3 American colleges exist for the pur¬ 
pose of cultivating these very qualities. 4 If they are successful, their gradu¬ 
ates have the talent, education, and personal equipment for command. 5 In 
setting up the ROTC system, the Department of Defense has confronted 
higher education with a challenge it cannot shrug off. 

14 Now let us consider first what the students think and then what the 
faculties think. 2 Do the students understand why ROTC is necessary? 

75 No dean will argue that the draft is popular with either students 
or parents; both desire that military service be postponed as long as pos¬ 
sible. 2 But on the whole, the undergraduates view their military possibil¬ 
ities calmly, if with some natural concern about an uncertain future; and 
they can be depended on to adjust realistically to what the country de¬ 
mands of them, with no more grumbling than is good for a soldier in any 
case. 3 Certainly the charge of some ill-advised oldsters that modern youth 
lack the courage and the spirit of sacrifice of their fathers is as slanderous 
as many other gloomy observations of age about youth, which appear to 
have been common to all generations throughout recorded history. 

16 When we turn to student attitudes towards ROTC in particular, it 
is clear that the great majority would not be in it except for its draft de¬ 
ferment privilege. 2 As is true of many of their teachers, they are not con¬ 
vinced of its significance and its claims on them as patriots. 3 A potent 
attraction in colleges and universities which boast units of more than one 
Service is the chance to choose the arm of the military to which one prefers 
to belong. 4 Where there is such a choice, the Navy and the Air Force are 
selected in preference to the Army. 5 The news from Korea, where the Army 
is bearing the brunt of the hardships and casualties, has not stimulated 
much ambition to be a foot soldier. 6 The drawing power of the Army has 

always been weaker than that of the two other branches. 

77 The values of an unbroken four years in college are obvious. 2 There 
is nothing unwholesome about deferment when the individual knows that 
in exchange he must serve later as an officer for two years, as his contem¬ 
poraries do. s Yet it would be unjust to American youth to fail to point out 
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that a substantial, if unostentatious, urge towards ROTC lies in a sincere 
conviction that one can contribute more if he can complete his college 
education before he is needed. 4 After all, this is only what parents and 
educators have been telling them all along. 

18 The well-advised young man, weighing the pros and cons of officer 
training as against serving in the ranks, will not consider two years as an 
officer to be all loss with no retrievable gains for himself. 2 True, the work 
of a second lieutenant on active duty will not add to his specialized knowl¬ 
edge of a particular civilian vocation. 3 But if he keeps his eyes open and 
determines to profit from his chances to mix and work with all sorts of 
people such as he never met in college, he will learn much that will make 
him a more successful lawyer, a more knowing banker, a more efficient 
businessman afterwards; a better teacher if this is the profession he intends 
to follow, or even a better clergyman. 

/p Students who enter ROTC when the signs in Washington pointed to 
early general calls for their age group, and who thereby committed them¬ 
selves to two years of service after graduation, may be forgiven if they ask 
themselves sometimes whether they didn't back the wrong horse. 2 They 
have seen their civilian classmates continuing their normal careers, even 
moving on into postgraduate and professional schools under the liberal 
policy of student deferments. 3 It would be only natural if some feel that 
they were lured into military training by false advertising. 4 Sales campaigns 
for ROTC recruits have relied too heavily on the deferment privilege; the 
major appeal has been pitched to private interest. 5 The moving challenge 
of an exceptional opportunity to be a good citizen has been ignored by 
the Services, parents, and faculties alike. 6 However, as student draft calls 
rise next year and increase progressively during the two years thereafter, 
ROTC will be restored to a more balanced position in the pattern of na¬ 
tional military manpower; and this will be good for it. 

in 

20 When we come to consider the faculties, we find that they are more 
unhappy over ROTC than the students. -'Civilian discipline and military 
discipline do not mix, it is said; the latter should be postponed until one 
enters the service, where it rightfully belongs. 

21 This criticism I deem to be without foundation in fact. 2 In part it 
springs from a conflict in temperament, but in part it is a sort of reflex 
of professional dissatisfaction with the slight scholastic quality of much of 
the course material. 8 ROTC students do not live under military discipline; 
their whole manner of living is civilian. 4 The campus remains distinctly 
civilian in spirit and the same is true for the officer candidates. “Military 
law is studied but not applied. “Military courtesy, smartness at drill, and 
esprit de corps are taught but they do not set up psychic conflicts in the 
minds of the student participants. 7 ROTC students are accountable to die 
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faculty and administration of the college, not to their military comman¬ 
dant, who has authority to flunk a boy in a course. 8 But any other faculty 
member has the same authority in respect to his courses. 

22 The more serious causes of faculty dissatisfaction parallel the criti¬ 
cism of the students to which I referred earlier. 2 They concern the inroads 
which military science makes on the student’s program of studies and the 
consequent diversion of time and energy from subjects of greater intel¬ 
lectual stimulus and broader educational range; the substandard quality 
and slight substance of the courses for which college credit is asked and 
usually given; and the methods of instruction which are followed. 

25 The encroachment of ROTC upon the civilian curriculum is most 
acute in those colleges which have departed from the traditional system 
of the numerical accounting of separate course credits in favor of con¬ 
sidered four-year patterns of study. 2 At such places the ROTC student 
finds that the 14 free elections ” available to him outside his central program 
are reduced by the hours in his schedule reserved for military courses. 
3 This is particularly true when he enters a field of concentration in hi* 
upperclass years. 4 It represents an educational sacrifice for many a student 
who is deprived of interesting opportunities for expanding his intellectual 
outlook. 5 Naturally the faculty share a corresponding sense of sacrifice in 
respect to their courses which the students must forgo in favor of military 
training. 

24 Scholastic credit for military studies is another bone of contention. 
2 The Services press naturally for standard credit for their hours of work. 
3 It is allowed in the majority of places, usually in the proportion of 15 to 
20 per cent of the total academic requirements. 

25 Hours spent on military science represent a subtraction from the 
time which a student would otherwise devote to normal activities, includ- 



fewer hours to give the remaining corpus of his studies; when it is not 
he has less time for his over-all program than his civilian classmates en¬ 
joy. 3 Either his classes or his extracurricular activities are bound to sufier. 
4 We cannot ignore a place for extracurricular enterprise; it is a character¬ 
istic and valuable element in the cultivation of the personality for which 
the American college system strives. 5 Credit or no credit, ROTC cuts into 
the day’s educational work of a student. 

26 But the basic faculty unrest springs from the knowledge that ROTC 
subjects are intellectually thin, and that the student’s time is consumed in 
the dull memorizing of detailed facts. 2 The techniques are of a trade school 
sort, in contrast to the courses designed to strengthen the muscles of the 
mind by challenging its interest and stimulating its exercise. 3 The move¬ 
ments of history and their causes and consequences, the evolution of civi¬ 
lization, the problems of a dynamic social order, the curiosity which science 
arouses, are more effective to this end than memorizing bare facts. 4 Of 
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course facts are indispensable; they are the stuff with which we think. 5 But 
memorizing them in a mechanical manner is dull work. 6 At most they re¬ 
main inert knowledge until one is able to utilize them in associative think¬ 
ing. 7 The general objection of educators is that the emphasis of ROTC 
is so exclusively on practical details of the “ know how ” to the neglect 
of the complementary “ know why/' 8 Moreover, they are convinced by their 
own professional experience that if properly condensed and presented the 
subject matter could be conveyed in less time than the Services now de¬ 
mand. 

27 Examples from the ROTC curricula will illustrate the sort of sub¬ 
ject matter to which both students and faculties take exception. 2 They are 
not selected as criticism of specific courses, but as indicative of the atmos¬ 
phere which pervades ROTC training. 

28 There is one course in which equal allotments of time — six hours — 
are assigned to first aid and hygiene and to teaching the geographical foun¬ 
dations of national power. 2 The first half covers material usually found 
in Red Cross courses, oriented to military conditions. 3 Among the “graph¬ 
ical training aids’* are the following: “When a fly wipes his foot on your 
food, he’s spreading disease “ Don’t be your own doctor “ Beware, 
drink only approved water.’’ 4 The other six-hour segment considers 
geographical factors, their influence in the division of people into nations, 
and their effect upon governmental policies, economic development, and 
war potential. 5 It concludes with the relationships between rivers, harbors, 
natural resources, water barriers, climate, communications and trade 
routes, and a nation’s peacetime economy and war potential. 6 It studies 
the world’s uranium deposits in relation to the atomic bomb, and the 
effect of the possible discovery of new uranium deposits and other metals. 
7 It includes specific analyses of the United States and two other great na¬ 
tions as to their economic power, their war potential, and their inclina¬ 
tion and aptitude for war as influenced by geographical factors. 8 A list 
of source materials, all of adult nature, is given the instructor, but it 
affords that inexperienced and unhappy man no explicit guide to the selec¬ 
tion of text material to aid the students in their formidable six-houi 
jaunt through these vast geopolitical regions. 9 Surely there are incongru¬ 
ities here. 

29 Courses in administration are designed to introduce the student to 
those paper procedures by which so much of the business of the Services 
is transacted. 2 One of them, after an hour devoted to the particular forms 
of military correspondence, consumes thirteen more of its allotted fifteen 
hours in the study of the thirty-three forms, reports, and records listed 
in the syllabus. a The course terminates with an examination to determine 
how much of this the student's memory' has retained. 
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IV 

3 ° In rebuttal the Department of Defense properly points out that the 
function of ROTC is to implant in a prospective officer the knowledge of 
his craft which he must have if he is to function as an officer when he 
goes on active duty. 2 It reminds us that any specialized profession calls for 
memorizing a body of exact facts — medical students, for example, have 
to learn anatomy, and they are apt not to like it in contrast to the more 
speculative subjects they studied in college. 3 How w'ell a young officer has 
mastered the details of his training may spell the difference between sur¬ 
vival and death for himself and the men under his command. 4 An infantry 
officer must be able to work a gun; whether he understands the chemistry 
of explosives is purely incidental to his responsibilities as a platoon leader 
or company commander. 5 To know what buttons to push on an automatic 
calculator is more important to a young antiaircraft officer than to compre¬ 
hend the mathematical theories that made it possible. 6 Admittedly this sort 
of knowledge or skill is not a normal element of a college education; but 
this is not to say that as a field of study military science must live in narrow 
isolation from the academic curriculum. 7 Total war is more than a strictly 
military problem. 8 The 44 know why ” is an essential element of the “ know 
how,” and should be part of the equipment of an ROTC graduate. 

57 The teachers rightfully argue that modern defense has raised a new 
set of problems in which civilian and military considerations are inter¬ 
twined. 2 No longer can the military depend on imported lay personnel 
to provide ready-made solutions for them. s The wise policy is to see that 
the officers who enter via ROTC bring with them an educational base on 
which to build an appreciation and grasp of the new socioeconomic mili¬ 
tary issues which a democratic country confronts when it prepares to de¬ 
fend itself by arms. 

32 The Pentagon is well aware that its military science courses will not 
enjoy the support of either students or faculty if they are not respectable, 
on a par with the quality of other work on the campus. 

33 As a step to curing the present deficiencies, the Army and the Air 
Force are introducing new curricula devised to be more general in nature. 
2 Each will allow more room in its schedule for studies of civilian as well 
as military value. 3 For the present, the Navy is making no sweeping change 
in its requirement of eight full semesters of Naval Science, which it holds 
to be the minimum possible for the training of competent ensigns. 4 ln 
support of its position, the Navy points out that as a rule students come to 
college having no familiarity with the sea; the knowledge which a future 
ensign must acquire has little counterpart in civilian life; whereas the 
other Services can build on familiar experience which most young Ameri¬ 
cans share in common. ^Nevertheless the Navy is observing the new pro- 
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grams in the Army and Air Force with interest and states a willingness 

later to consider adjustments towards the faculty viewpoint. 

34 Various colleges and universities are considering plans for better in¬ 
tegration of the military subjects with the academic curriculum; and the 
Army and Air Force authorities have indicated that they welcome pilot 
experiments. ^Yale, for example, is exploring the possibilities of a common 
freshman year for the three ROTCs on its campus, to be taught largely by 
the civilian faculty and to be concerned with elements of history, geog¬ 
raphy, and political science. ^Colgate is considering the wisdom of combin¬ 
ing elements of its required area studies program with similar subjects in 
the Armed Forces program. 4 Other institutions are discussing similar 

changes. 

35 Princeton, with the full cooperation of the Army and the Air Force, 
is trying out a limited solution of the problem of integration. 2 Aided by 
a grant made two years ago by the Rockefeller Foundation, our History 
Department has constructed from the ground up a new course in military 
history to occupy one semester of the eight assigned to military subjects. 
*The course is open to civilian students as an elective. 4 The History 
faculty is pleased with the results of the first trial run. 5 It is not the usual 
technical history of campaigns and their strategy and tactics. 6 It is rather 
general history applied to the specific topic of armaments and war. 7 It 
covers the main developments in the art of war since the cabinet wars of 
the eighteenth century, and analyzes the broad reciprocal relations between 
the Armed Forces and the social, political, and economic life of the society 
of which they are a part. 8 A book of readings has been assembled and a 
syllabus is in preparation which will be made available to other colleges 

that may wish to conduct a similar experiment. 

16 I suggest that academic scholarship applied to certain other areas of 
college may well return some gratifying and perhaps surprising results. 
-Geopolitics is a subject which should repay some inventive effort. 3 The 
new Air Force curriculum assigns 30 per cent of the contact hours in senior 
year to Military Aspects of World Political Geography. ‘Experience indi¬ 
cates that the participation of qualified civilian teachers would be helpful. 

5A new course on the Economics of Military Affairs would strengthen an 
understanding of the strategy of modern war. "Economic logistics are as 
important as military logistics. -Officers and civilians alike need full knowl¬ 
edge of the economic as well as political uses of manpower and natural 
resources, and of the impact of military policies upon our economy. 

,7 Since the quantity of specialized military knowledge now offered 
appears adequate to equip young men for commissions, the cure for the 
scholastic thinness of the curricula is not to load on more of the same stu . 
-Those colleges which can demonstrate that their students are able to mas¬ 
ter the requirements of military science in shorter time titan is now de¬ 
voted to it should be permitted to compress it into fewer classroom hours 
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and exercises, and to utilize the hours thus recaptured to deepen the mean¬ 
ing of the program and achieve a more satisfactory integration with the 

academic program. 

38 One final matter of importance remains to be considered. 2 It is natu¬ 
rally a rare officer who has had previous experience in a college in which 
the methods of instruction are so dissimilar to those of the Service Acade¬ 
mies. 3 Professional life has not equipped him to deal with deans and pro¬ 
fessors; moreover, the latter are under reciprocal handicaps towards him. 

The military faculty desire to teach their subjects well. 2 When it is 
generously offered, a new military science instructor is quick to welcome 
aid on teaching methods at the hand of an experienced professor who will 
spare the time to help. 3 The practice of a two- or three-day pre-season con¬ 
ference between the officer-teachers and representatives of the administra¬ 
tion and faculty would work to harmonize the views of both sides. 

40 Apart from certain special professional preparation such as science 
engineering and medicine, I believe that the highest service a qualified col¬ 
lege student can render is to prepare to be an officer. 2 An Army or Navy or 
Air Force is no better than its officers, and oui country needs the best. 3 In 
so doing he will have to give some of his time to military subjects removed 
from his major intellectual interests. 4 But, as I have said, the Department 
of Defense counts heavily on a college education for the basic preparation 
of junior officers. Accordingly academic deferments are granted to those 
who enroll in ROTC courses and who continue to demonstrate officer abil¬ 
ity as they move through their college years. Anyone to whom such defer¬ 
ment has been granted can be assured that he has placed himself where the 
country can use him best. 

41 When the pros and cons are balanced the answer comes out in favor 
of ROTC. 


3 

WE'RE SELLING AMERICA SHORT 

by Bradford Smith 

I* At the end of a six weeks’ summer course on the American com¬ 
munity, a brilliant young foreign physicist said to me: “ If what you have 
shown us is the real America, why do you Americans work so hard to hide 
the truth from the rest of the world? ” 

2 The physicist was one of several hundred potential leaders from for¬ 
eign countries brought to this country by the United States government for 
a year's study and a chance to find out for themselves what America is like. 

3 The course was a combination of lectures, informal discussions, and 

# From The American Scholar , Summer, 1952. Reprinted by permission of the 
author. The article has been expanded into a book, entitled A Dangerous Free¬ 
dom, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. 
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field trips designed to put the newcomer at ease in an unfamiliar environ¬ 
ment. 2 It emphasized the fact that the individual freedom we enjoy in 
America carries with it a strong moral compulsion to exercise that freedom 
for the welfare of the community. 

4 This was a new idea to the young physicist. 2 He had heard a lot about 
American free enterprise and the freedom of the individual. 3 He had seen 
the results in Hollywood movies, garish comic books, and an excess of ma¬ 
terial possessions. 4 He knew all about the high American divorce rate, the 
prevalence of gangsterism and racial prejudice, the corruptness of political 
machines. G But of the everyday life of an American community, he knew 


nothing at all. 

5 This distorted picture of America was not his fault. 2 The strange fact 
is that America, which expends more brains on selling than all the rest of 
the world together, is selling itself short abroad. 8 And it is selling itself 
short abroad because it is also selling itself short at home. 4 In this moment 
of crisis, when we need, more than ever, a clear idea of what we stand for 
and where we are heading, a fistful of tired, outworn slogans is being used 


to explain the greatest social and political achievement the world has ever 
known. 5 The sacred cows of individualism and unrestricted private enter¬ 


prise are being sedulously milked, just as if they had not long since gone 


vA A J • 

6 There must be some truth in the accusations of foreign observers that 
w r e are not a people much given to serious thought, else how would we let 
a caricature of the real America represent us at home as well as abroad? 
2 Granted that free-wheeling individualism and unrestricted competition 
once had a place in a nation dominated by an expanding frontier, why 
have we allowed the image to remain when the substance has long faded? 
•^Anthropologists have a word for it; they call it cultural lag. 4 Traditions 
often hang on when the need for them is dead. B Our creed of rugged com¬ 
petition is something like tying a Ford to a hitching post. 

7 But what is the American way of life? 

8 This morning, my mail included a notice of a Rotary meeting, an 
appeal for funds from World Federalists, an announcement of a meeting 
of the state trustees of Vermont Forums, Inc., some pamphlets published 
by the Friends, a letter from the Institute of International Education, an 
invitation to join a sociological association, and a program announcement 
from an organization new to me — the National Cooperative School for 
Group Organization and Recreation. ^During the morning, my wife (who 
is active in twice as many community services as I am) was out campaign¬ 
ing for the Red Cross. 3 A phone call invited me to speak at a church club, 

and we were notified of a square dance. 

9 I have always thought of myself as no joiner. 2 Yet when I begin to 

canvass my activities, I find that I am a member of the town Republican 
committee and of a special auditing, committee elected by the town, a 
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member of a special school committee, a trustee of Vermont Forums, an 
associate of Bennington College, an ex-director of the Vermont Adult Ed¬ 
ucation Association, former scoutmaster and neighborhood commissioner, 
member of the Author’s League, PTA, Rotary, Sigma Chi, Phi Beta 
Kappa, the local community club, the Civil Liberties Union, World Fed¬ 
eralists — and, no doubt, a lot of other things I’ve forgotten. 

10 This is so familiar to American readers as to seem on the dull side. 
2 Yet like many things overlooked because they are obvious, it suggests that 
the essence of American life is not primarily competition or individualism, 
3 The quality of life in America is determined, not by an insistence on the 
freedom of the individual, but by what we do with that freedom. 4 Any neu¬ 
tral observer would see at once that all this organizing, all this community 
of effort, shows a deep conviction that the privilege of freedom carries with 
it a strong personal moral obligation toward the common good. •’’Ameri¬ 
cans may be individualists, but they spend more time working for the com¬ 
mon welfare than any other people in the world. c The system of private 
enterprise, though it is the basis of an amazing industiial fertility, is not 
the end product of American life; it is only the instrument. 7 It gives us 
more leisure time, but much of that time is spent on projects intended to 
make for better living —not only for the participant as an individual, but 

for the community. 

11 So the essence of American life turns out to be, not personal freedom 
or private property in themselves, but the freedom and means to join in 

voluntary associations for the common welfare. 

12 There is nothing new about this. 2 In fact, there is nothing in Ameri¬ 
can life more sanctified by tradition. 3 Yet we have allowed a false creed to 
crowd out the real American tradition — the idea of voluntary association 
as the basis of all human activity — which came to New England with the 
Pilgrims. 4 This idea began in their church covenant, which was a volun¬ 
tary association of the members with their God. 5 It continued in the May¬ 
flower Compact, a voluntary association for self-government. Similarly, 
Plymouth’s business affairs were controlled by a contract between all the 
members and those leaders who, with Governor William Bradford, under¬ 
took the colony’s trade. 7 Voluntary association for community ends is his¬ 
torically far more American than unrestricted individualism. 8 The essence 
of it — and of American democracy — is found in the town meeting, which 
still lives a vigorous life today, as any New Englander knows. 

Every important development in American history has come about 
through a similar voluntary association. 2 It was the Committees of Corre¬ 
spondence which engineered the Revolution. Voluntary associations of 
free individuals, exercising what the Friends call a concern, set up the un¬ 
derground railroad, got the vote for women, and put an end to exploitive 
child labor. 4 Even the frontier — that symbol of individualism rampant — 
was actually settled and populated not by the independent trappers and 
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hunters, but by families traveling together for mutual aid and protection. 

5 What, indeed, is more characteristically American than a barnraising or a 

cornhusking? 

14 No other nation in the world has undertaken so many experiments 
in community living, or tried so hard to realize the dream of a cooperative 
society. 2 Whcther you look at the New England village republics, or the 
communal enterprises like Oneida, Brook Farm and Robert Owen s New 
Harmony, or the religious communities of the Mormons, the Mennonites, 
the Shakers, or that cherished ideal of most Americans, the home town 
you keep meeting the fact that Americans are possessed of a gieat urge to 
build something together, then to tinker with what they have built until 
they have added every kind of accessory improvement, then to move on 
somewhere and do it all over again — though possibly in an entirely differ¬ 
ent way. 3 This, indeed, has been the very essence of America since William 
Bradford of Plymouth — a strangely neglected founder of the American 
way — labored to give substance to his dream of the beloved community: a 
people tightly knit in religious faith, self-government and healthy industry, 
all on the basis of contracts freely entered into. 4 It has been the germ of 


the American dream ever since. 

75 A mere glance at contemporary America is sufficient to prove that 
this tradition of community and mutuality is flourishing on all levels and 
in all areas. 2 Once this activity recognizes its deep American roots and 
finds the words wherewith to seize our imaginations, we are in for a renais¬ 
sance that may rival the great periods of emotional-intellectual upsurge in 
human history. 3 Let me cite a few random samples of what is going on. 

16 By now, everyone knows, or should know, about the Committee for 
Kentucky — a group of volunteer citizens who, alarmed at the poor schools, 
poor health and lack of opportunity in their state, organized themselves to 
do something about it. 2 By getting the facts across to the people, then ask¬ 
ing them to face both the cost of a remedial program and the cost of fail¬ 
ure, they laid the groundwork for an experimental program in the town 
and county of Henderson. 3 They found the people there eager to coop¬ 
erate in a program of community improvement. 4 They found that most 
men want to serve the community, and enjoy working for it. ^Henderson, 
Kentucky, through the efforts of its own people, improved health condi¬ 
tions, developed recreational and social services, and acquired a spirit of 
self-reliance and successful cooperation which was worth as much as the 

improvements themselves. 

77 Similar stories have been reported from all over America — from 
Darby, Montana, where a dying lumber town was revived not only eco¬ 
nomically but spiritually; from Suffem, New York, where a man with a big 
heart named Tony Cucolo started the Good Neighbor Plan; from Carroll 
County, Georgia, where a voluntarily organized Service Council revitalized 
the agricultural, industrial, educational and religious welfare of the area. 
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18 One of the most attractive volunteer organizations I have heard of is 
the Junior Auxiliary of the Hospital Association in Passaic Valley, New 
Jersey. 2 Here, a high school softball captain decided to do something about 
the need for funds to build a new hospital. 3 He and his schoolmates organ¬ 
ized an association which was soon far ahead of the adult fund-raising 
group. 4 The tremendous energy of teen-agers produced astounding results. 
5 Soon, they had raised enough to pay for the hospital site. 6 But they went 
right on, giving dinners, variety shows, doing odd jobs, placing and servic¬ 
ing contribution boxes, giving free concerts — all to arouse public interest. 
7 They heard of a directory which was to be delivered from door to door, 
and took on the job at five cents a copy, for a profit of several hundred 
dollars. 8 They noticed a model house which was attracting no visitors. 
9 They got permission to charge a ten cent admission fee, brought six thou¬ 
sand visitors, to the astonishment and delight of the real estate man, and 
added six hundred dollars to their fund. 10 This experience suggests that 
all our plans for controlling juvenile delinquency have been wrong when¬ 
ever they have tried to give the youngsters something. X1 lt is only necessary 
to show them how to give themselves to something. 12 No lesson could bet¬ 
ter lead them to the heart of the American tradition than that of voluntary 
association for the good of the community, nor better prepare them for 
useful and exciting lives as adults. 13 Here is a tremendous source of useful 
energy waiting to be tapped. 

jp Signs as diverse as the square dance revival, the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale, and Stuart Chase’s recent book, Roads to Agreement, in¬ 
dicate an awareness of the exciting future that lies ahead if we can only 
utilize that deep heritage which, properly understood and fostered, would 
capture the imagination of a frightened world. 2 One of these signs is the 
widespread interest in developing new techniques of working together. 

20 Most interesting of these studies is that in group dynamics now going 
forward on a number of campuses and at the National Training Labora¬ 
tory in Group Development which is held every summer at Bethel, Maine. 
2 Here, a staff of fifty works with a hundred carefully chosen students — 
most of them professors, ministers, representatives from the armed services, 
and others in a position to hand on what they learn at Bethel. 3 This unique 
summer school is given over completely to group meetings and discussions 
in which the techniques, the frictions, the emotions, the successes and fail¬ 
ures of people trying to work together are analyzed, experimented with, 
improved. 4 The result of all the work in group dynamics is the discovery 
that people work best when they work voluntarily, without compulsion or 
authoritarianism — in other words, democratically; and that a group work¬ 
ing at a problem comes to think as a group, and to arrive at solutions its 
members could never have achieved separately. 5 Group dynamics is in its 
infancy as a science, but already it promises not only to improve the tech¬ 
niques of men working together, but to demonstrate, by carefully con- 
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trolled experiment, the facts which William Bradford of Plymouth seems 
to have known intuitively — that the good community is one in which the 
members are there by choice, under rules made by themselves, and labor¬ 
ing together for mutual benefit. 

2j Another trail-blazing experiment in revitalizing communities through 
voluntary study groups came out of the Montana Study under Baker Brow¬ 
nell. 2 Leading citizens in several Montana towns were encouraged to form 
groups which would analyze and assay their communities. 3 A thorough 
outline of topics for such an inventory was developed. 4 In nearly every 
case, the study group ended by transforming itself into an action group. 
^Out of its study of the town’s past usually grew a home-written, home- 
talent pageant which dramatized the town’s background, helped create a 
spirit of pride, and led to a community-wide action program which rein¬ 
vigorated the town’s economy, improved its health and educational facili¬ 
ties, and made it a lively, stimulating place in which to live and work. 

22 Then there are the many conferences, organized by universities or by 


business or government or labor, which attempt by cross-fertilizing to open 
up new potentialities in every area of American life. 2 One of these, re¬ 
cently sponsored by the Advertising Council, had for its subject, “ A Free 
Dynamic Society.” Participants included such notables as Chester Barnard, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation; Erwin Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor; Russell Davenport, Peter Drucker, Lewis Galan- 
tiere, Harry Gideonse, Frank Tannenbaum and Walter Wheeler, president 
of Pitney-Bowes. Paul Hoffman was moderator. 5 These men exchanged 
ideas on what gives dynamic impetus to American society. 6 Their conclu¬ 
sions pointed in one direction: not toward individualism or private en¬ 
terprise (America has no monopoly on these), but to a kind of free and 
mutual collectivism — a constant exchange of ideas among businessmen, 
government officials and university professors, and through innumerable 
conferences and organizations, the underlying motive of which is the im¬ 


provement and enrichment of American life. 

2? This vast capacity for voluntary activity starts in humble ways fa¬ 
miliar to us all, and you do not have to be a college professor or a big 
business leader to participate. “It starts with Cub Scout dens, community 
clubs and Fifth Avenue Associations, moving up through town, city, state 
and nation to international organizations, many of which originated in 
America. ’The man who works on a local political committee or the 
woman who raises funds for the Red Cross is part of a chain which stretches 
across the nation or girdles the earth. HVe are a little sheepish, most of us, 
about all this organizing, and more than a little prone to apologize for it 
to strangers or to withdraw from it ourselves. “Wherever you go in America, 
people will tell you that their town is over-organized. “But this very defect 
is proof of the cohesive, cooperative nature of American life as opposed to 
selfish individualism. Ut is this energy for doing things together that makes 
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the tremendous amount of freely given, constructive activity possible. 8 One 
activity tends to fertilize another, one problem solved leads to another need¬ 
ing solution. 

24 Even in that supposed citadel of rugged individualism, private enter¬ 
prise, the spirit of voluntary association is busily at work. 2 American busi¬ 
nessmen today are pooling know-how and sharing trade secrets to a degree 
little realized by the public. 3 For this, they have a vast number of organ¬ 
izations of their own. 4 The Society of Automotive Engineers, for example, 
encourages an exchange of ideas which would be rejected by any theory of 

all-out competition. 

25 There are even signs that businessmen are no longer willing to re¬ 
main aloof from government on the popular but preposterous belief that 
you can’t mix business with politics. -Ralph W. Carney, an industrialist 
from Wichita, Kansas, not so long ago got up before the Congress of Ameri¬ 
can Industries, sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and said that the only way to be sure of having a good community to live 
in was for businessmen to get into politics. 3 And he told how business had 
done just that in Kansas, with conspicuously happy results — efficient exec¬ 
utives serving as town officials, and a government serving the community 
instead of a political machine. 

26 It was with the hope of presenting a part of this picture that I 
planned a course on the American community for the overseas visitors. 2 In 
order to see how an American community functions, we took them on a 
trip to Bennington, Vermont, where, after a view of colonial America as 
preserved in the beautiful homes and church and museum of Old Benning¬ 
ton, we dropped down into the modern industrial town. 3 We visited the 
court house, talked with the town manager and one of the selectmen, went 
to the Red Cross rooms, saw a summer playground functioning under 
YMCA supervision, toured a local industry, the hospital, the library, see¬ 
ing everywhere how volunteers worked together — Gray Ladies at the hos¬ 
pital, blood donors in the Red Cross program, Scout leaders to supervise 
recreation. 4 The next time these potential leaders of democracy see a gang¬ 
ster movie, I hope they will think of Bennington, whose voluntary com¬ 
munity activities are a good deal more typical of America. T hope they 
will have learned that, in spite of what we keep saying to the contrary, 
America is far more social and cooperative than it is individualistic and 

aggressive. 

27 But how are we to convey this idea to the millions who will never 
see it for themselves? *Every where else in the world, the need for making 
private desires subserve the public welfare is recognized, and the mecha¬ 
nism employed is more and more government. 3 But in America we believe 
in the individual’s responsibility for the public welfare, and we jealously 
guard this responsibility from a government which always seems to be 
reaching out to take over. 4 Because the essence of Americanism is the con- 
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tract, the voluntary association, we are suspicious of assigning to a govern¬ 
ment bureau any function which can be handled by a non-governmental 
organization. 5 This is not individualism. 6 It is social responsibility, inter¬ 
preted as a very personal duty. 7 It explains why we have not needed com¬ 
munism or socialism, for within ourselves we have felt a personal responsi¬ 
bility to do, as individuals, what the socialist would hand over to the state. 
8 Religious in origin, made possible by an amazing economic development, 
and of profound political importance, this fact is of crucial centrality in 
American history. 9 Yet it has no creed or slogan. 10 It has been neglected by 
writers and movie makers, so that exceptions like Our Town stand out in 
lonely prominence. 11 Thus, for lack of the right words and ideas to match 
our actions, we are alienating a world which fears individualism as much 
as it fears communism. 12 We are losing the battle for men’s minds because 
the concept of individualism is too cold, lonely and selfish to appeal emo¬ 
tionally. 13 The warmth of the cooperating group — men want this even 
more than they want freedom. 14 As yet we have not shown them that they 
can have both. 

28 To many in Asia and Europe, the choice today seems to be between 
two tyrannies — communism and individualist materialism. 2 They are not 
enthusiastic about either, but even in the face of the Communist record 
for ruthless murder and conquest, its promise of a shared burden is emo¬ 
tionally preferable to the lonely road of individualism. 8 There is no more 
important job ahead of us, therefore, than to let the world see that in 
America it is voluntarism — a free, dignified, unregimented working to¬ 
gether toward social goals — that dominates our behavior. 4 Perhaps we al¬ 
ready have a phrase for it in “ team work.” 5 In its origin, ” team ” means 
family. e That comes close to expressing the too long ignored, yet tradi¬ 
tional, American ideal of men joined together in a common effort as closely 
as a family is bound — Bradford’s beloved community. 7 If we can make 
men feel that this is what we stand for, we shall have offered an ideal to 
arouse those who now float apathetically in an eddy between the two tides 
of ruthless collectivism and selfish individualism. 

29 Great world struggles have often been won against great odds, as was 
our own Revolution. 2 But they have never been won without faith. 


4 

From THE GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILIZATION 

by Arnold Toynbee 

^[ # In human terms, how are we to describe the Greek civilization, or 
our own Western civilization, or any oilier of the ten or twenty civiliza- 

• From Civilization on Trial by A. J. Toynbee. Copyright, 1948, by Oxford 
University Press, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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tions which we can count up on our fingers? 2 In human terms, I should say 
that each of these civilizations is, while in action, a distinctive attempt at 
a single great common human enterprise, or, when it is seen in retrospect, 
after the action is over, it is a distinctive instance of a single great common 
human experience. 3 This enterprise or experience is an effort to perform 
an act of creation. 4 In each of these civilizations, mankind, I think, is trying 
to rise above mere humanity — above primitive humanity, that is — to¬ 
wards some higher kind of spiritual life. 5 One cannot depict the goal be¬ 
cause it has never been reached — or, rather, I should say that it has never 
been reached by any human society. 6 It has, perhaps, been reached by in¬ 
dividual men and women. 7 At least, I can think of certain saints and sages 
%vho seem to me, in their personal lives, to have reached the goal, at least 
in so far as I myself am able to conceive what the goal may be like. 8 Rut 
if there have been a few transfigured men and women, there has never 
been such a thing as a civilized society. Civilization, as we know it, is a 
movement and not a condition, a voyage and not a harbour. 10 No known 
civilization has ever reached the goal of civilization yet. 11 There has never 
been a communion of saints on earth. 12 In the least uncivilized society at 
its least uncivilized moment, the vast majority of its members have re¬ 
mained very near indeed to the primitive human level. 13 And no society 
has ever been secure of holding such ground as it has managed to gain in 
its spiritual advance. 14 A 11 the civilizations that we know of, including the 
Greek, have already broken down and gone to pieces with the single possi¬ 
ble exception of our own Western civilization — and no child of this civ¬ 
ilization who has been born into our generation can easily imagine that 
our own society is immune from the danger of suffering the common fate. 

2 Now civilizations, I believe, come to birth and proceed to grow by 
successfully responding to successive challenges. 2 They break down and go 
to pieces if and when a challenge confronts them which they fail to meet. 
3 Not unnaturally, there are challenges that present themselves in the his¬ 
tories of more than one civilization. 4 And the peculiar interest of Graeco- 
Roman history for us lies in the fact that the Greek civilization broke down 
in the fifth century b.c. through failing to find a successful response to the 
very challenge which is confronting our own Western civilization in our 
own lifetime. 

5 If we unwind the scroll of Greek history, we find ourselves studying 
both the presentation of this fateful challenge and the disastrous failure 
to discover an answer to it. 2 In order to suggest what this challenge was, I 
must recall the salient events in the history of the Greek world before the 


outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 431 b.c. 3 The first event is the crea¬ 


tion of the city-states that brought law and order out of a social interreg¬ 
num in the coastlands of the Aegean Sea which had followed the downfall 


of the Minoan maritime empire. 4 The next event is a pressure of popula¬ 


tion upon means of subsistence in the home of the new civilization in Ionia 
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and in continental European Greece. 5 The third event is an easing of this 
pressure by a colonial expansion all over the Mediterranean: the founda¬ 
tion of colonial Greek city-states on barbarian ground. 6 The fourth event 
is the stoppage of this Greek colonial expansion, in the course of the sixth 
century b.c., partly through the successful resistance of the native victims 
and partly through the political consolidation of the Greeks’ own rivals in 
the competitive colonization of the western Mediterranean from the Le¬ 
vant: the Carthaginian and Etruscan powers on the west and the Lydian 
Empire succeeded by the much greater Persian Empire on the east. 7 (From 
the Greek standpoint the Persian Empire meant not so much the Persians 
as the Phoenicians of the Phoenician homeland in Syria, whose hands were 
strengthened by Persian support.) 

4 In what we think of as the most brilliant age of the Greek civilization 
- the late sixth and early fifth centuries b.c. - the Greeks themselves had 
the feeling of being hemmed in and hampered and hard pressed. 2 As Thu¬ 
cydides saw it, from the age of Cyrus and Darius onwards 

Hellas was repressed from all sides over a long period of time, with the 
consequence that, in this period, she neither performed any great co¬ 
operative achievement nor showed any enterprise in the parochial life 
of the individual city-state communities (thucydides, Book i, Chap. 

] 7 ) • 

3 As Herodotus saw it, 

The three successive generations covered by the reigns of Darius 
I-Iystaspes-son and Xerxes Darius-son and Artaxerxes Xerxes-son saw 
Hellas overwhelmed by more troubles than she had to suffer from first 
to last during the twenty generations preceding Darius’ accession (he- 
rodotus, Book vi, Chap. g8). 

5 But, as a matter of fact, this was the very age in which the Greek soci¬ 
ety succeeded in solving the new economic problem which had been pre¬ 
sented to it by the stoppage of its geographical expansion. 2 The problem 
now was how to obtain an increasing amount of subsistence for a still grow¬ 
ing population out of a geographical area which had become stationary in¬ 
stead of continuing to expand. 3 ln Greek history, this problem was solved 
by a successful change-over from a merely extensive to a more or less in¬ 
tensive economic system: from mixed farming for mere local subsistence to 
specialized farming for export. 4 And this revolution in agriculture called 
for complementary developments in commerce and manufacture. 5 One is 
studying this Greek economic revolution when one studies the history of 
Athens in the two generations of Solon and Peisistratus. 6 This Attic eco¬ 
nomic revolution corresponds, historically, to the English industrial revo¬ 
lution at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of our era, 
and it solved the Greek economic problem of the sixth century b . c . 7 But 
the solution of the economic problem raised, in turn, a political problem 
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which the Greek civilization failed to solve; and this political failure was 
the cause of its breakdown. 

6 The new political problem may be stated in the following way. 2 So 
long as the economic life of each city-state remained parochial, they could 
all still afford to be parochial in their political life as well. 8 The parochial 
sovereignty of each city-state, vis-a-vis every other, might and did breed per¬ 
petual petty wars, yet, in the economic circumstances of the age, these wars 
were not deadly in their social effects. 4 But the new economic system, in¬ 
troduced by the Attic economic revolution under the spur of the stoppage 
of Greek colonial expansion, was based on local production for interna¬ 
tional exchange. 5 It could only work successfully if, on the economic plane, 
the city-states gave up their parochialism and became interdependent. 6 And 
a system of international economic interdependence could only be made to 
work if it could be brought within the framework of a system of interna¬ 
tional political interdependence: some international system of political law 
and order which would place a restraint upon the anarchic parochial sov¬ 
ereignty of the local city-states. 

7 An international political order was offered, ready-made, to the Greek 
city-states of the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. by the Lydian and Persian 
and Carthaginian Empires. 2 The Persian Empire systematically imposed 
orderly political relations upon the Greek city-states which it subjugated; 
and Xerxes attempted to complete this work by proceeding to subjugate 
the still independent remnant of the Greek w'orld. 3 These still uncon¬ 
quered Greek city-states resisted Xerxes desperately — and successfully — 
because they rightly believed that a Persian conquest would take the life 
out of their civilization. 4 They not only saved their own independence but 
they also liberated the previously subjugated city-states of the Archipelago 
and the Asiatic mainland. 5 But, having rejected the Persian solution to a 
Greek political problem, the Greek victors were confronted with the task of 
finding some other solution. 6 And it was here that they failed. 7 Having de¬ 
feated Xerxes in the years 480 and 479 b.c., they were defeated between 478 


and 431 b.c. by themselves. 

8 The Greeks’ attempt at an international political order was the so- 
called Delian League founded in 478 b.c. by Athens and her allies under 
Athenian leadership. 2 And it is worth noticing, in passing, that the Delian 
League was modelled on a Persian pattern. 3 One sees this if one compares 
the accounts of the system which the Athenian statesman Aristeides in¬ 
duced the liberated cities to accept in 478 b.c. with the account in He¬ 
rodotus Book VI, chapter 42 — of the system which had been imposed upon 
these self-same cities by the Persian authorities after the suppression of the 
so-called 44 Ionian Revolt” some fifteen years before. 4 But the Delian 


League failed to achieve its purpose. 5 And the old political anarchy in the 
relations between the sovereign independent Greek city-states broke out 
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again under new economic conditions which made this anarchy not merely 
harmful but deadly. 

9 The destruction of the Graeco-Roman civilization through the failure 
to replace an international anarchy by some kind of international law* and 
order occupies the history of four hundred years from 431 to 31 b.c. 2 After 
these four centuries of failure and misery there came, in the generation of 
Augustus, a partial and temporary rally. 3 The Roman Empire — which was 
really an international league of Greek and other, culturally related, city- 
states—may be regarded as a tardy solution of the problem which the 
Delian League had failed to solve. 4 But the epitaph of the Roman Empire 
is “ too late.” 5 The Graeco-Roman society did not repent until it had in¬ 
flicted mortal wounds on itself with its own hands. °The Pax Romana was 
a peace of exhaustion, a peace which w r as not creative and therefore not 
permanent. 7 It was a peace and an order that came four centuries after its 
due time. 8 One has to study the history of those four melancholy interven¬ 
ing centuries in order to understand what the Roman Empire was and 
why it failed. 

j 

jo My conclusion is that we should look at this story as a whole. 2 It is 
only when it is viewed as a whole that it throw's its light upon our own 
situation in our own world in our day. 3 But, if one does succeed in obtain¬ 
ing this light from it, it proves, experto crede, to be most amazingly illu¬ 
minating. 

5 

From MAN, THE UNKNOWN 

by A lexis Carrel 

^|* The profound changes imposed on the habits of men by the applica¬ 
tions of science have occurred recently. 2 In fact, we are still in the midst of 
the industrial revolution. 3 It is difficult, therefore, to know exactly how the 
substitution of an artificial mode of existence for the natural one and a 
complete modification of their environment have acted upon civilized hu¬ 
man beings. 4 There is, however, no doubt that such an action has taken 
place. : 'For every living thing depends intimately on its surroundings, and 
adapts itself to any modification of these surroundings by an appropriate 
change. "Wc must, therefore, ascertain in what manner we have been influ¬ 
enced by the mode of life, the customs, the diet, the education, and the 
intellectual and moral habits imposed on us by modern civilization. 7 Have 
we benefited by such progress? 8 This momentous question can be answered 
only after a careful examination of the state of the nations which were the 
first to profit by the application of scientific discoveries. 

• From Man, the Unknown, 1935. by Alexis Carrel. Copyright, 1935, by Harper 
and Brothers. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. Harper and Brothers. 
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2 It is evident that men have joyfully welcomed modern civilization. 
2 They have abandoned the countryside and flocked to the cities and the 
factories. 3 They eagerly adopt the mode of life and the ways of acting and 
of thinking of the new era. 4 They lay aside their old habits without hesita¬ 
tion, because these habits demand a greater effort. 5 It is less fatiguing to 
work in a factory or an office than on a farm. 6 But even in the country new 
techniques have relieved the harshness of existence. 7 Modern houses make 
life easier for everybody. 8 By their comfort, their warmth, and their pleas¬ 
ant lighting, they give their inmates a feeling of rest and contentment. 
9 Their up-to-date appointments considerably decrease the labor that, in by¬ 
gone days, housekeeping demanded from women. 10 Besides the lessening of 
muscular effort and the possession of comfort, human beings have accepted 
cheerfully the privilege of never being alone, of enjoying the innumerable 
distractions of the city, of living among huge crowds, of never thinking. 
11 They also appreciate being released, through a purely intellectual edu¬ 
cation, from the moral restraint imposed upon them by Puritan discipline 
and religious principles. 12 In truth, modern life has set them free. 13 It in¬ 
cites them to acquire wealth by any and every possible means, provided 
that these means do not lead them to jail. 14 It opens to them all the coun¬ 
tries of the earth. 15 It has liberated them from all superstitions. 16 It allows 
them the frequent excitation and easy satisfaction of their sexual appetites. 
17 It does away with constraint, discipline, effort, everything that is incon¬ 
venient and laborious. 18 The people, especially those belonging to the 
lower classes, are happier from a material standpoint than in former times. 
19 However, some of them progressively cease to appreciate the distractions 
and the vulgar pleasures of modern life. 20 Occasionally, their health does 
not permit them to continue indefinitely the alimentary, alcoholic, and 
sexual excesses to which they are led by the suppression of all discipline. 
21 Besides, they are haunted by the fear of losing their employment, their 
means of subsistence, their savings, their fortune. 22 They are unable to sat¬ 
isfy the need for security that exists in the depth of each of us. 23 In spite of 
social insurances, they feel uneasy about their future. 24 Those who are ca¬ 
pable of thinking become discontented. 

5 It is certain, nevertheless, that health is improving. 2 Not only has mor¬ 
tality decreased, but each individual is handsomer, larger, and stronger. 
3 Today, children are much taller than their parents. 4 An abundance of 
good food and physical exercises have augmented the size of the body and 
its muscular strength. 5 Often the best athletes at the international games 
come from the United States. 6 In the athletic teams of the American uni¬ 
versities, there are many individuals who are really magnificent specimens 
of human beings. 7 Under the present educational conditions, bones and 
muscles develop perfectly. 8 America has succeeded in reproducing the most 
admirable forms of ancient beauty. 9 However, the longevity of the men 
proficient in all kinds of sports and enjoying every advantage of modern 
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life is not greater than that of their ancestors. 10 It may even be less. 11 Their 
resistance to fatigue and worry seems to have decreased. 12 It appears that 
the individuals accustomed to natural bodily exercise, to hardships, and to 
the inclemencies of the weather, as w r ere their fathers, are capable of harder 
and more sustained efforts than our athletes. 13 We know 7 that the products 
of modern education need much sleep, good food, and regular habits. 
14 Their nervous system is delicate. 15 They do not endure the mode of ex¬ 
istence in the large cities, the confinement in offices, the worries of business, 
and even the everyday difficulties and sufferings of life. 16 They easily break 
down. 17 Perhaps the triumphs of hygiene, medicine, and modern educa¬ 
tion are not so advantageous as we are led to believe. 

^ We should also ask ourselves whether there are no inconveniences at¬ 
tached to the great decrease in the death rate during infancy and youth. 
2 In fact, the weak are saved as well as the strong. 3 Natural selection no 
longer plays its part. 4 No one knows what will be the future of a race so 
well protected by medical sciences. 5 But we are confronted with much 
graver problems, which demand immediate solution. 6 While infantile diar¬ 
rhea, tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever, etc., are being eliminated, they 
are replaced by degenerative diseases. 7 There are also a large number of 
affections of the nervous system and of the mind. 8 In certain states the 
multitude of the insane confined in the asylums exceeds that of the patients 
kept in all other hospitals. u Like insanity, nervous disorders and intellec¬ 
tual weakness seem to have become more frequent. 10 They are the most ac¬ 
tive factors of individual misery and of the destruction of families. “Men¬ 
tal deterioration is more dangerous for civilization dian the infectious 
diseases to which hygienists and physicians have so far exclusively devoted 
their attention. 

5 In spite of the immense sums of money expended on the education of 
the children and the young people of the United States, the intellectual elite 
does not seem to have increased. 2 The average man and w'oman are, with¬ 
out any doubt, better educated and, superficially at least, more refined. 3 The 
taste for reading is greater. 4 More reviews and books are bought by the 
public than in former times. 5 The number of people who are interested in 
science, letters, and art has grown. °But most of them are chiefly attracted 
by the lowest form of literature and by the imitations of science and of 
art. 7 It seems that the excellent hygienic conditions in which children are 
reared, and the care lavished upon them in school, have not raised their 
intellectual and moral standards. 8 There may possibly be some antagonism 
between their physical development and their mental size. 9 After all, we 
do not know whether a larger stature in a given race expresses a state of 
progress, as is assumed today, or of degeneracy. 10 There is no doubt that 
children are much happier in the schools where compulsion has been sup¬ 
pressed, where they are allowed exclusively to study the subjects in which 
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they are interested, where intellectual effort and voluntary attention are 
not exacted. 11L What are the results of such an education? 12 In modern civ¬ 
ilization, the individual is characterized c. : efly by a fairly great activity, 
entirely directed toward the practical side of life, by much ignorance, by 
a certain shrewdness, and by a kind of mental weakness which leaves him 
under the influence of the environment wherein he happens to be placed. 
13 It appears that intelligence itself gives way when character weakens. 
14 For this reason, perhaps, this quality, characteristic of France in former 
times, has so markedly failed in that country. 15 In the United States, the in¬ 
tellectual standard remains low, in spite of the increasing number of 
schools and universities. 

6 Modern civilization seems to be incapable of producing people en¬ 
dowed with imagination, intelligence, and courage. 2 In practically every 
country there is a decrease in the intellectual and moral caliber of those 
who carry the responsibility of public affairs. 3 The financial, industrial, and 
commercial organizations have reached a gigantic size. 4 They are influenced 
not only by the conditions of the country where they are established, but 
also by the state of the neighboring countries and of the entire world. 
5 j n all nations, economic and social conditions undergo extremely rapid 
changes. °Nearly everywhere the existing form of government is again un¬ 
der discussion. 7 The great democracies find themselves face to face with 
formidable problems — problems concerning their very existence and de¬ 
manding an immediate solution. 8 And we realize that, despite the immense 
hopes which humanity has placed in modern civilization, such a civiliza¬ 
tion has failed in developing men of sufficient intelligence and audacity to 
guide it along the dangerous road on which it is stumbling. °Human be¬ 
ings have not grown so rapidly as the institutions sprung from their brains. 
i°It is chiefly the intellectual and moral deficiencies of the political lead¬ 
ers, and their ignorance, which endanger modern nations. 

7 Finally, we must ascertain how the new mode of life will influence the 
future of the race. 2 The response of the women to the modifications 
brought about in the ancestral habits by industrial civilization has been 
immediate and decisive. 3 The birth rate has at once fallen. 4 This event has 
been felt most precociously and seriously in the social classes and in the 
nations which were the first to benefit from the progress brought about, 
directly or indirectly, by the applications of scientific discoveries. Volun¬ 
tary sterility is not a new thing in the history of the world. 6 It has already 
been observed in a certain period of past civilizations. 7 It is a classical 
symptom. 8 We know its significance. 

8 It is evident, then, that the changes produced in our environment by 
technology have influenced us profoundly. 2 Their effects assume an un¬ 
expected character. 3 They are strikingly different from those which were 
hoped for and which could legitimately be expected from the improve- 
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ments of all kinds brought to the habitat, the mode of life, the diet, the 
education, and the intellectua 1 atmosphere of human beings. 4 How has 
such a paradoxical result been obtained? 

9 A simple answer could hr given to this question. 2 Modern civilization 
finds itself in a difficult posh'on because it does not suit us. 3 It has been 
erected without any knowledge of our real nature. 4 It was born from the 
whims of scientific discoveries, from the appetites of men, their illusions, 
their theories, and their desires. 5 Although constructed by our efforts, it is 
not adjusted to our size and shape. 

10 Obviously, science follows no plan. 2 It develops at random. 3 Its prog¬ 
ress depends on fortuitous conditions, such as the birth of men of genius, 
the form of their mind, the direction taken by their curiosity. 4 It is not at 
all actuated by a desire to improve the state of human beings. 5 The discov¬ 
eries responsible for industrial civilization were brought forth at the fancy 
of the scientists’ intuitions and of the more or less casual circumstances of 
their careers. fi If Galileo, Newton, or Lavoisier had applied their intellec¬ 
tual powers to the study of body and consciousness, our world probably 

would be different today. 7 Men of science do not know where they are go- 

/ 

ing. B They are guided by chance, by subtle reasoning, by a sort of clairvoy¬ 
ance. 9 Each one of them is a world apart, governed by his own law’s. 
lu From time to time, things obscure to others become clear to him. lx In 
general, discoveries are developed without any prevision of their conse¬ 
quences. 12 These consequences, however, have revolutionized the world 
and made our civilization what it is. 

11 From the wealth of science we have selected certain parts. 2 And our 
choice has in no way been influenced by a consideration of the higher in¬ 
terests of humanity. 3 It has simply followed the direction of our natural 
tendencies. 4 T he principles of the greatest convenience and of the least ef¬ 
fort, the pleasure procured by speed, change, and comfort, and also the 
need of escaping from ourselves, are the determining factors in the success 
of new inventions. :, liut no one has ever asked himself how we would 
stand the enormous acceleration of the rhythm of life resulting from rapid 
transportation, telegraph, telephone, modern business methods, machines 
that w r rite and calculate, and those that do all the housekeeping drudgery of 
former times. 0 The tendency responsible for the universal adoption of the 
airplane, the automobile, the cinema, the telephone, the radio, and, in 
the near future, of television, is as natural as that w'hich, in the night of 
the ages, led our ancestors to drink alcohol. 7 Steam-heated houses, electric 
lighting, elevators, biological morals, and chemical adulteration of food¬ 
stuffs have been accepted solely because those innovations were agreeable 
and convenient. H llut no account whatever has been taken of their prob¬ 
able effect on human beings. 

12 In the organization of industrial life the influence of the factory upon 
the physiological and mental state of the workers has been completely neg- 
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lected. 2 Modern industry is based on the conception of the maximum pro¬ 
duction at lowest cost, in order that an individual or a group of individu¬ 
als may earn as much money as possible. 3 It has expanded without any idea 
of the true nature of the human beings who run the machines, and without 
giving any consideration to the effects produced on the individuals and 
on their descendants by the artificial mode of existence imposed by the 
factory. 4 The great cities have been built with no regard for us. s 1 he shape 
and dimensions of the skyscrapers depend entirely on the necessity of ob¬ 
taining the maximum income per square foot of ground, and of offering 
to the tenants offices and apartments that please them. 6 This caused the 
construction of gigantic buildings where too large masses of human beings 
are crowded together. 7 Civilized men like such a way of living. 8 While they 
enjoy the comfort and banal luxury of their dwelling, they do not realize 
that they are deprived of the necessities of life. 9 The modern city consists 
of monstrous edifices and of dark, narrow streets full of gasoline fumes, 
coal dust, and toxic gases, torn by the noise of the taxicabs, trucks, and 
trolleys, and thronged ceaselessly by great crowds. 10 Obviously, it has not 

been planned for the good of its inhabitants. 

13 Our life is influenced in a large measure by commercial advertising. 
2 Such publicity is undertaken only in the interest of the advertisers and 
not of the consumers. 3 For example, the public has been made to believe 
that white bread is better than brown. 4 Then, flour has been bolted more 
and more thoroughly and thus deprived of its most useful components. 
*Such treatment permits its preservation for longer periods and facilitates 
the making of bread. 6 The millers and the bakers earn more money. 7 The 
consumers eat an inferior product, believing it to be a superior one. 8 And 
in the countries where bread is the principal food, the population degen¬ 
erates. 9 Enormous amounts of money are spent for publicity. 10 As a result, 
large quantites of alimentary and pharmaceutical products, at the least use¬ 
less, and often harmful, have become a necessity for civilized men. ll In this 
manner the greediness of individuals, sufficiently shrewd to create a popu¬ 
lar demand for the goods that they have for sale, plays a leading part in 

the modern world. 

14 However, the propaganda that directs our ways of living is not al¬ 
ways inspired by selfish motives, instead of being prompted by the finan¬ 
cial interests of individuals or of groups of individuals, it often aims at the 
common good. 3 But its effect may also be harmful when it emanates from 
people having a false or incomplete conception of the human being. 4 For 
example, should physicians, by prescribing special foods, as most of them 
do, accelerate the growth of young children? 5 In such an instance, their ac¬ 
tion is based on an incomplete knowledge of the subject. 6 Are larger and 
heavier children better than smaller ones? intelligence, alertness, audac¬ 
ity, and resistance to disease do not depend on the same factors as the 
weight of the body. 8 The education dispensed by schools and universities 
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consists chiefly in a training of the memory and of the muscles, in certain 
social manners, in a worship of athletics. 9 Are such disciplines really suit¬ 
able for modern men who need, above all other things, mental equilib¬ 
rium. nervous stability, sound judgment, audacity, moral courage, and 
endurance? 10 Why do hygienists behave as though human beings were ex¬ 
clusively liable to infectious diseases, while they are also exposed to the at¬ 
tacks of nervous and mental disorders, and to the weakening of the mind? 
11 Although physicians, educators, and hygienists most generously lavish 
their efforts for the benefit of mankind, they do not attain their goal. 12 For 
they deal with schemata containing only a part of die reality. 13 I'he same 

mav be said of all those who substitute their desires, their dreams, or their 

0 

doctrines for the concrete human being. 14 These theorists build up civ¬ 
ilizations which, although designed by them for man, fit only an incom¬ 
plete or monstrous image of man. 15 The systems of government, entirely 
constructed in the minds of doctrinaires, are valueless. 16 The principles of 
tiie French Revolution, the visions of Marx and Lenin, apply only to ab¬ 
stract men. 17 It must be clearly realized that the laws of human relations 
are still unknown. ^Sociology and economics are conjectural sciences — 
that is, pseudo-scicnces. 

/ 5 Thus, it appears that the environment, which science and technology 
have succeeded in developing for man, docs not suit him. because it has 
been constructed at random, without regard for his true self. 


6 

“ rULVIS ET UMBRA ” 

by Robert Louis Stevenson 

y 

We look for some reward of our endeavours and are disappointed; 
not success, not happiness, not even peace of conscience, crowns our inef¬ 
fectual efforts to do well. 2 Our frailties are invincible, our virtues barren; 
the battle goes sore against us to the going down of the sun. 3 The canting 
moralist tells us of right and wrong; and we look abroad, even on the face 
of our small earth, and find them change with every climate, and no coun¬ 
try where some action is not honoured for a virtue and none where it is 

A 

not branded for a vice; and we look in our experience, and find no vital 
congruity in the wisest rules, but at the best a municipal fitness. 4 It is not 
strange if we are tempted to despair of good. 5 We ask too much. ®Our reli¬ 
gions and moralities have been trimmed to flatter us, till they are all emas¬ 
culate and sentimentalised, and only please and weaken. 7 Truth is of a 
rougher strain. 8 In the harsh face of life, faith can read a bracing gospel. 
*»Tlie human race is a thing more ancient than the ten commandments; 


In Across the Plains, 1892 . 
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and the bones and revolutions of the Kosmos, in whose joints we are but 
moss and fungus, more ancient still. 

2 Of the Kosmos in the last resort, science reports many doubtful things 
and all of them appalling. 2 There seems no substance to this solid globe 
on which we stamp: nothing but symbols and ratios. 3 Symbols and ratios 
carry us and bring us forth and beat us down; gravity that swings the in¬ 
commensurable suns and worlds through space, is but a figment varying 
inversely as the squares of distances; and the suns and worlds themselves, 
imponderable figures of abstraction, NH 3 and H 2 0 . Consideration dares 
not dwell upon this view; that way madness lies; science carries us into 
zones of speculation, where there is no habitable city for the mind of man. 

5 But take the Kosmos with a grosser faith, as our senses give it us. 2 We 
behold space sown with rotatory islands, suns and worlds and the shards 
and wrecks of systems: some, like the sun, still blazing; some rotting, like 
the earth; others, like the moon, stable in desolation. 3 All of these we take 
to be made of something we call matter: a thing which no analysis can 
help us to conceive; to whose incredible properties no familiarity can rec¬ 
oncile our minds. 4 This stuff, when not purified by the lustration of fire, 
rots uncleanly into something we call life; seized through all its atoms with 
a pediculous malady; swelling in tumours that become independent, some¬ 
times even (by an abhorrent prodigy) locomotory; one splitting into mil¬ 
lions, millions cohering into one, as the malady proceeds through varying 
stages. 5 This vital putrescence of the dust, used as we are to it, yet strikes 
us with occasional disgust, and the profusion of worms in a piece of ancient 
turf, or the air of a marsh darkened with insects, will sometimes check our 
breathing so that we aspire for cleaner places. 6 But none is clean: the mov¬ 
ing sand is infected with lice; the pure spring, where it bursts out of the 
mountain, is a mere issue of worms; even in the hard rock the crystal is 

forming. 

zf In two main shapes this eruption covers the countenance of the earth, 
the animal and the vegetable: one in some degree the inversion of the 
other: the second rooted to the spot; the first coming detached out of its 
natal mud, and scurrying abroad with the myriad feet of insects or tower¬ 
ing into the heavens on the wings of birds: a thing so inconceivable that, 
if it be well considered, the heart stops. 2 To what passes with the anchored 
vermin, we have little clue: doubtless they have their joys and sorrows, 
their delights and killing agonies: it appears not how. 3 But of the locomo¬ 
tory, to which we ourselves belong, we can tell more. 4 These share with us 
a thousand miracles: the miracles of sight, of hearing, of the projection of 
sound, things that bridge space; the miracles of memory and reason, by 
which the present is conceived, and when it is gone, its image kept living 
in the brains of man and brute; the miracle of reproduction, with its im¬ 
perious desires and staggering consequences. 5 And to put the last touch 
upon this mountain mass of the revolting and the inconceivable, all these 
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prey upon each other, lives tearing other lives in pieces, cramming them 
inside themselves, and by that summary process, growing fat: the vegetar¬ 
ian, the whale, perhaps the tree, not less than the lion of the desert; for 
the vegetarian is only the eater of the dumb. 

5 Meanwhile our rotatory island loaded with predatory life, and more 
drenched with blood, both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied ship, 
scuds through space with unimaginable speed, and turns alternate cheeks 
to the reverberation of a blazing world, ninety million miles away. 

6 What a monstrous spectre is this man, the disease of the agglutinated 
dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged with slumber; killing, feeding, 
growing, bringing forth small copies of himself; grown upon with hair like 
grass, fitted with eyes that move and glitter in his face; a thing to set chil¬ 
dren screaming — and yet looked at nearlier, known as his fellows know 
him. how surprising are his attributes! 2 Poor soul, here for so little, cast 
among so many hardships, filled with desires so incommensurate and so in¬ 
consistent, savagely surrounded, savagely descended, irremediably con¬ 
demned to prey upon his fellow lives: who should have blamed him had 
he been of a piece with his destiny and a being merely barbarous? 3 And we 
look and behold him instead filled with imperfect virtues: infinitely child¬ 
ish. often admirably valiant, often touchingly kind; sitting down, amidst 
his momentary life, to debate of right and wrong and the attributes of the 
deity; rising up to do battle for an egg or die for an idea; singling out his 
friends and his mate with cordial affection; bringing forth in pain, rearing 
with long-suffering solicitude, his young. 4 To touch the heart of his mys¬ 
tery, we find in him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy: the 
thought of duty; the thought of something owing to himself, to his neigh¬ 
bour, to his God: an ideal of decency, to which he would rise if it were 
possible; a limit of shame, below which, if it be possible, he will not stoop. 
•"•The design in most men is one of conformity; here and there, in picked 
natures, it transcends itself and soars on the other side, arming martyrs with 
independence; but in all, in their degrees, it is a bosom thought —Not in 
man alone, for we trace it in dogs and cats whom we know fairly well, 
and doubtless some similar point of honour sways the elephant, the oyster, 
and the louse, of whom we know so little — But in man, at least, it sways 
with so complete an empire that merely selfish things come second, even 
with the selfish: that appetites are starved, fears are conquered, pains sup¬ 
ported; that almost the dullest shrinks from the reproof of a glance, al¬ 
though it were a child's; and all but the most cowardly stand amid the risks 
of war; and the more noble, having strongly conceived an act as due to 
their ideal, affront and embrace death. °Strange enough if, with their sin¬ 
gular origin and perverted practice, they think they are to be rewarded in 
some future life; stranger still, if they are persuaded of the contrary, and 
think this blow, which they solicit, will strike them senseless for eternity. 
7 1 shall be reminded what a tragedy of misconception and misconduct man 
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at large presents: of 
crime; and of the damning imperfections of the best. 8 They cannot be too 
darkly drawn. ®Man is indeed marked for failure in his efforts to do right. 
i°But where the best consistently miscarry, how tenfold more remarkable 
that all should continue to strive; and surely we should find it both touch¬ 
ing and inspiriting, that in a field from which success is banished, our race 
should not cease to labour. 

7 If the first view of this creature, stalking in his rotatory isle, be a thing 
to shake the courage of the stoutest, on this nearer sight, he startles us with 
an admiring wonder. 2 It matters not where we look, under what climate 
we observe him, in what stage of society, in what depth of ignorance, bur- 
thened with what erroneous morality; by camp-fires in Assiniboia, the 


organised injustice, cowardly violence and treacherous 


snow powdering his shoulders, the wind plucking his blanket, as he sits, 
passing the ceremonial calumet and uttering his grave opinions like a Ro¬ 
man senator; in ships at sea, a man inured to hardship and vile pleasures, 
his brightest hope a fiddle in a tavern and a bedizened trull who sells her¬ 
self to rob him, and he for all that simple, innocent, cheerful, kindly like a 
child, constant to toil, brave to drown, for others; in the slums of cities, 
moving among indifferent millions to mechanical employments, without 
hope of change in the future, with scarce a pleasure in the present, and yet 
true to his virtues, honest up to his lights, kind to his neighbours, tempted 
perhaps in vain by the bright gin-palace perhaps long-suffering with the 
drunken wife that ruins him; in India (a woman this time) kneeling with 
broken cries and streaming tears, as she drowns her child in the sacred 
river; in the brothel, the discard of society, living mainly on strong drink, 
fed with affronts, a fool, a thief, the comrade of thieves, and even here 
keeping the point of honour and the touch of pity, often repaying the 
world’s scorn with service, often standing firm upon a scruple, and at a 
certain cost, rejecting riches — everywhere some virtue cherished or af¬ 
fected, everywhere some decency of thought and carriage, everywhere the 
ensign of man’s ineffectual goodness — ah! if I could show you this! if I 
could show you these men and women, all the world over, in every stage of 
history, under every abuse of error, under every circumstance of failure, 
without hope, without help, without thanks, still obscurely fighting the 
lost fight of virtue, still dinging, in the brothel or on the scaffold, to some 
rag of honour, the poor jewel of their souls! 3 They may seek to escape, and 
yet they cannot; it is not alone their privilege and glory, but their doom, 
they are condemned to some nobility; all their lives long, the desire of 

good is at their heels, the implacable hunter. 

8 Of all earth’s meteors, here at least is the most strange and consoling: 

that this ennobled lemur, this hair-crowned bubble of the dust, this in¬ 
heritor of a few years and sorrows, should yet deny himself his rare de¬ 
lights, and add to his frequent pains, and live for an ideal, however mis¬ 
conceived. 2 Nor can we stop with man. 3 A new doctrine, received with 
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screams a little while ago by canting moralists, and still not properly 
worked into the body of our thoughts, lights us a step farther into the 
heart of this rough but noble universe. 4 For nowadays the pride of man 
denies in vain his kinship with the original dust. 5 He stands no longer like 
a thing apart. 6 Close at his heels we see the dog, prince of another genus: 
and in him too, we see dumbly testified the same cultus of an unattainable 
ideal, the same constancy in failure. 7 Does it stop with the dog? 8 We look 
at our feet where the ground is blackened with the swarming ant: a crea¬ 
ture so small, so far from us in the hierarchy of brutes, that we can scarce 
trace and scarce comprehend his doings; and here also, in his ordered poli¬ 
ties and rigorous justice, we see confessed the law of duty and the fact of 
individual sin. '-'Does it stop, then, with the ant? “Rather this desire of 
welldoing and this doom of frailty run through all the grades of life: 
rather is°this earth, from the frosty top of Everest to the next margin of 
the internal fire, one stage of ineffectual virtues and one temple of pious 
tears and perseverance. “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth to¬ 
gether. “It is the common and the god-like law of life. “The browsers, 
the biters, the barkers, the hairy coats of field and forest, the squirrel in 
the oak. the thousand-footed creeper in the dust, as they share with us the 
gift of life, share with us the love of an ideal: strive like us —like us are 
tempted to grow weary of the struggle - to do well; like us receive at times 
unmerited refreshment, visitings of support, returns of courage; and are 
condemned like us to be crucified between that double law of the members 
and the will. “Are they like us, I wonder, in the timid hope of some re¬ 
ward, some sugar with the drug? do they, too, stand aghast at unrewarded 
virtues, at the sufferings of those whom, in our partiality, we take to be 
just, and the prosperity of such as, in our blindness, we call wicked? “It 
may be, and yet God knows what they should look for. “Even while they 
look, even while they repent, the foot of man treads them by thousands in 
the dust, the yelping hounds burst upon their trail, the bullet speeds, the 
knives arc heating in the den of the vivisectionist; or the dew falls, and 
the generation of a day is blotted out. “For these are creatures, compared 
with whom our weakness is strength, our ignorance wisdom, our brief span 


eternity. 

9 Anti as we dwell, we living things, in our isle of terror and under the 
imminent hand of death, God forbid it should be man the erected, the rea- 
soner, the wise in his own eyes - God forbid it should be man that wearies 
in well-doing, that despairs of unrewarded effort, or utters the language of 
complaint. -Let it be enough for faith, that the whole creation groans in 
moi tal frailty, strives with unconquerable constancy: Surely not all in vain. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL for preventing the children 

OF POOR PEOPLE FROM BEING A BURDEN TO THEIR PARENTS 
OR TO THE COUNTRY (1729) 

by Jonathan Swift 

| It is a melancholy object to those who walk through this great town, 
or travel in the country, when they see the streets, the roads, and cabin 
doors crowded with beggars of the female sex followed by three, four, or 
six children, all in rags and importuning every passenger for an alms. 
2 These mothers, instead of being able to work for their honest livelihood, 
are forced to employ all their time in strolling, to beg sustenance for their 
helpless infants, who, as they grow up, either turn thieves for want of work 
or leave their dear native country to fight for the Pretender in Spain or sell 

themselves to the Barbadoes. 

2 I think it is agreed by all parties that this prodigious number of chil¬ 
dren, in the arms or on the backs or at the heels of their mothers and fre¬ 
quently of their fathers, is in the present deplorable state of the kingdom 
a very great additional grievance, and therefore whoever could find out a 
fair, cheap, and easy method of making these children sound and useful 
members of the commonwealth would deserve so well of the public as to 

have his statue set up for a preserver of the nation. 

5 But my intention is very far from being confined to provide only for 

the children of professed beggars; it is of a much greater extent, and shall 
take in the whole number of infants at a certain age who are born of par¬ 
ents in effect as little able to support them as those who demand our char- 

ity in the streets. 

4 As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for many years upon 
this important subject and maturely weighed the several schemes of other 
projectors, I have always found them grossly mistaken in their computa¬ 
tion. 2 It is true, a child just dropped from its dam may be suppoited by 
her milk for a solar year, with little other nourishment, at the most not 
above the value of two shillings, which the mother may certainly get, or 
the value in scraps, by her lawful occupation of begging; and it is exactly 
at one year old that I propose to provide for them in such a manner as, 
instead of being a charge upon their parents or the parish or wanting food 
and raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall on the contrary contrib¬ 
ute to the feeding, and partly to the clothing, of many thousands. 

5 There is likewise another great advantage in my scheme, that it wi 
prevent those voluntary abortions and that horrid practice of women mur¬ 
dering their bastard children, alas! too frequent among us, sacrificing the 
poor innocent babes, I doubt more to avoid the expense than the shame, 
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which would move tears and pity in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

6 The number of souls in this kingdom being usually reckoned one mil¬ 
lion and a half, of these I calculate there may be about two hundred thou¬ 
sand couple whose wives are breeders, from which number I subtract thirty 
thousand couple who are able to maintain their own children (although 
I apprehend there cannot be so many, under the present distresses of the 
kingdom) ; but this being granted, there will remain a hundred and sev¬ 
enty thousand breeders. H again subtract fifty thousand for those women 
who miscarry or whose children die by accident or disease within the year. 
3 There only remain a hundred and twenty thousand children of poor par¬ 
ents annually born. 4 The question therefore is how this number shall be 
reared and provided for, which, as I have already said, under the present 
situation of affairs is utterly impossible by all the methods hitherto pro¬ 
posed. Tor we can neither employ them in handicraft or agriculture; we 
neither build houses (I mean in the country) nor cultivate land; they can 
very seldom pick up a livelihood by stealing, till they arrive at six years 
old, except where they are of towardly parts, although I confess they learn 
the rudiments much earlier, during which time they can, however, be 
properly looked upon only as probationers; as I have been informed by a 
principal gentleman in the County of Cavan who protested to me that he 
never knew above one or two instances under the age of six, even in a part 
of the kingdom so renowned for the quickest proficiency in that art. 

7 I am assured by our merchants that a boy or a girl before twelve 
years old is no saleable commodity, and even when they come to this age 
they will not yield above three pounds or three pounds and half a crown 
at most on the exchange, which cannot turn to account either to the par¬ 
ents or the kingdom, the charge of nutriment and rags having been at least 

four times that value. 

8 I shall now, therefore, humbly propose my own thoughts, which I hope 

will not be liable to the least objection. 

9 I have been assured by a very knowing American of my acquaintance 

in London that a young, healthy child well nursed is, at a year old a most 
delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, 
or boiled; and I make no doubt that it will equally serve in a fricassee or a 

ragout. , 

JO I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration that of the hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand children already computed, twenty thousand 
may be reserved for breed, whereof only one fourth part to be males, which 
is more than we allow to sheep, black cattle, or swine; and my reason is 
that these children are seldom the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not 
much regarded by our savages; therefore one male will be sufficient to 
serve four females. 2 That the remaining hundred thousand may, at a year 
old, lie offered in sale to the persons of quality and fortune through the 
kingdom, always advising the mother to let them suck plentifully in the 
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last month, so as to render them plump and fat for a good table. 3 A child 
will make two dishes at an entertainment for friends; and when the family 
dines alone, the fore- or hindquarter will make a reasonable dish, and sea¬ 
soned with a little pepper or salt, will be very good boiled on the fourth 
day, especially in winter. 4 I have reckoned, upon a medium, that a child 
just born will weigh twelve pounds, and in a solar year, if tolerably nursed, 
will increase to twenty-eight pounds. 

a i grant this food will be somewhat dear, and therefore very proper 
for the landlords, who, as they have already devoured most of the parents, 
seem to have the best title to the children. 

12 Infant's flesh will be in season throughout the year, but more plenti¬ 
fully in March and a little before and after; for we are told by a grave au¬ 
thor, an eminent French physician, that fish being a prolific diet, there are 
more children born in Roman Catholic countries about nine months after 
Lent than at any other season; therefore, reckoning a year after Lent, the 
markets will be more glutted than usual, because the number of Popish in¬ 
fants is at least three to one in this kingdom; and therefore it will have one 
other collateral advantage, by lessening the number of Papists among us. 2 I 
have already computed the charge of nursing a beggar’s child (in which list 
I reckon all cottagers, laborers, and four fifths of the farmers) to be about 
two shillings per annum, rags included; and I believe no gentleman would 
repine to give ten shillings for the carcass of a good fat child, which, as I 
have said, will make four dishes of excellent nutritive meat, when he has 
only some particular friend or his own family to dine with him. 3 Thus the 
squire will learn to be a good landlord and grow popular among his ten¬ 
ants; the mother will have eight shillings net profit and be fit for work till 
she produces another child. 

13 Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the times require) may 
flay the carcass, the skin of which, artificially dressed, will make admirable 
gloves for ladies and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

14 As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be appointed for this pur¬ 
pose in the most convenient parts of it; and butchers, we may be assured, 
will not be wanting, although I rather recommend buying the children 
alive than dressing them hot from the knife as we do roasting pigs. 

i^ A very worthy person, a true lover of his country, and whose virtues 
I highly esteem, was lately pleased in discoursing on this matter to offer a 
refinement upon my scheme. 2 He said that many gentlemen of this king¬ 
dom having of late destroyed their deer, he conceived that the want of veni¬ 
son might be well supplied by the bodies of young lads and maidens, not 
exceeding fourteen years of age nor under twelve, so great a number of 
both sexes in every country being now ready to starve for want of work 
and service; and these to be disposed of by their parents if alive, 01 other¬ 
wise by their nearest relations. 3 But with due deference to so excellent a 
friend and so deserving a patriot, I cannot be altogether in his sentiments, 
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for as to the males, my American acquaintance assured me, from frequent 
experience, that their flesh was generally tough and lean, like that of our 
schoolboys, by continual exercise, and their taste disagreeable; and to fat¬ 
ten them would not answer the charge. 4 Then as to the females, it would, 
I think, with humble submission, be a loss to the public, because they 
would soon become breeders themselves: and besides, it is not improbable 


that some scrupulous people might be apt to censure such a practice (al¬ 
though indeed very unjustly) as a little bordering upon cruelty, which, I 
confess, has always been with me the strongest objection against any proj¬ 


ect, however so well intended. 

16 But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that this expedient 
was put into his head by the famous Psalmanazar, a native of the island 
Formosa, who came from thence to London above twenty years ago and in 


conversation told my friend that in his country, when any young person 
happened to be put to death, the executioner sold the carcass to persons of 
quality as a prime dainty and that in his time the body of a plump girl of 
fifteen, who was crucified for an attempt to poison the emperor, was sold to 
his imperial Majesty’s prime minister of state and other great mandarins 
of the court in joints from the gibbet at four hundred crowns. 2 Neither, 
indeed, can I deny that if the same use were made of several plump young 
girls in this town who, without one single groat to their fortunes, cannot 
stir abroad without a chair, and appear at playhouse and assemblies in for¬ 
eign fineries which they never will pay for, the kingdom would not be the 


worse. 

/; Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great concern about that 
vast number of poor people who are aged, diseased, or maimed, and I 
have been desired to employ my thoughts what course may be taken to 
ease the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. 2 But I am not in the least 
pain upon the matter, because it is very well known that they are every day 
dying and rotting by cold, and famine, and filth, and vermin, as fast as can 
be reasonably expected. 3 And as to the young laborers, they are now in al¬ 
most as hopeful a condition; they cannot get work and consequently pine 
away for want of nourishment to a degree that if at any time they are ac¬ 
cidentally hired to common labor, they have not strength to perform it; 
and thus the country and themselves are happily delivered from the evils 


to come. 

iS I have too long digressed and therefore shall return to my subject. 
2 I think the advantages by the proposal which I have made are obvious 

and many, as well as of the highest importance. 

, 9 For first, as I have already observed, it would greatly lessen the 
number of Papists, with whom we are yearly overrun, being the principal 
breeders of the nation as well as our most dangerous enemies, and who 
stay at home on purpose to deliver the kingdom to the Pretender, hoping 
to take their advantage by the absence of so many good Protestants, who 
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have chosen rather to leave their country than stay at home and pay tithes, 
against their conscience, to an Episcopal curate. 

20 Secondly, the poorer tenants will have something valuable of their 
own which by law may be made liable to distress and help to pay their 
landlord’s rent, their corn and cattle being already seized and money a 
thing unknown. 

21 Thirdly, whereas the maintenance of a hundred thousand children 
from two years old and upward cannot be computed at less than ten shil¬ 
lings apiece per annum, the nation’s stock will thereby be increased fifty 
thousand pounds per annum, beside the profit of a new dish introduced 
to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune in the kingdom who have any re¬ 
finement in taste. 2 And the money will circulate among ourselves, the goods 
being entirely of our own growth and manufacture. 

22 Fourthly, the constant breeders, beside the gain of eight shillings 
sterling per annum by the sale of their children, will be rid of the charge 

of maintaining them after the first year. 

23 Fifthly, this food would likewise bring great custom to taverns, where 
the vintners will certainly be so prudent as to procure the best receipts for 
dressing it to perfection and consequently have their houses frequented by 
all the fine gentlemen who justly value themselves upon their knowledge 
in good eating; and a skillful cook who understands how to oblige his 
guests will contrive to make it as expensive as they please. 

24 Sixthly, this would be a great inducement to marriage, which all wise 
nations have either encouraged by rewards or enforced by laws and penal¬ 
ties. 2 It would increase the care and tenderness of mothers toward their 
children when they were sure of a settlement for life to the poor babes, 
provided in some sort by the public, to their annual profit or expense. 
sWe should see an honest emulation among the married women, which of 
them could bring the fattest child to the market. 4 Men would become as 
fond of their wives during the time of their pregnancy as they are now of 
their mares in foal, their cows in calf, or sows when they are ready to far¬ 
row, nor offer to beat or kick them (as is too frequent a practice) for fear 

of a miscarriage. 

25 Many other advantages might be enumerated. 2 For instance, the ad¬ 
dition of some thousand carcasses in our exportation of barreled beet; the 
propagation of swine’s flesh and improvement in the art of making good ba¬ 
con, so much wanted among us by the great destruction of pigs, too fre¬ 
quent at our table, which are no way comparable in taste or magnificence 
to a well-grown, fat yearling child, which, roasted whole, will make a con¬ 
siderable figure at a lord mayor’s feast or any other public entertainment. 
3 But this and many others I omit, being studious of brevity. 

26 Supposing that one thousand families in this city would be constant 
customers for infant’s flesh, beside others who might have it at merry- 
meetings, particularly at weddings and christenings, I compute that Dublin 
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would take off annually about twenty thousand carcasses and the rest of the 
kingdom (where probably they will be sold somewhat cheaper) the remain¬ 
ing eighty thousand. 

27 I can think of no one objection that will possibly be raised against 
this proposal unless it should be urged that the number of people will be 
thereby much lessened in the kingdom. 2 This I freely own, and it was in¬ 
deed one principal design in offering it to the world. 3 I desire the reader 
will observe that I calculate my remedy for this one individual kingdom of 
Ireland and for no other that ever was, is, or I think ever can be, upon 
earth. ^Therefore let no man talk to me of other expedients: of taxing our 
absentees at five shillings a pound; of using neither clothes nor household 
furniture except what is of our own growth and manufactuie; of utterly 
rejecting the materials and instruments that promote foreign luxury, of 
curing the expensiveness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming in our 
women; of introducing a vein of parsimony, prudence, and temperance, of 
learning to love our country, in the want of which we differ even from 
Laplanders and the inhabitants of Tupinamba; of quitting our animosi¬ 
ties and factions, nor acting any longer like the Jews, who -were murdering 
one another at the very moment their city was taken; of being a little cau¬ 
tious not to sell our country and conscience for nothing; of teaching land¬ 
lords to have at least one degree of mercy toward their tenants; lastly, of 
putting a spirit of honesty, industry, and skill into our shopkeepers, who, 
if a resolution could now be taken to buy only our native goods, would im¬ 
mediately unite to cheat and exact upon us in the price, the measure, and 
the goodness, nor could ever yet be brought to make one fair proposal of 
just dealing, though often and earnestly invited to it. 

28 Therefore, I repeat, let no man talk to me of these and the like ex¬ 
pedients till he has at least some glimpse of hope that there will be ever 
some hearty and sincere attempt to put them in practice. 

29 But as to myself, having been wearied out for many years with of¬ 
fering vain, idle, visionary thoughts and at length utterly despairing of 
success, I fortunately fell upon this proposal, which, as it is wholly new, so 
it has something solid and real, of no expense and little trouble, full in 
our own power, and whereby we can incur no danger in disobliging Eng¬ 
land. 2 For this kind of commodity will not bear exportation, the flesh be¬ 
ing of too tender a consistence to admit a long continuance in salt, al¬ 
though perhaps I could name a country which would be glad to eat up our 

whole nation without it. 

50 After all, I am not so violently bent upon my own opinion as to re¬ 
ject any offer proposed by wise men which shall be found equally innocent, 
cheap, easy, and effectual. ^But before something of that kind shall be ad¬ 
vanced in contradiction to my scheme and offering a better, I desire the 
author or authors will be pleased maturely to consider two points: first, as 
things now stand, how they will be able to find food and raiment for a 
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hundred thousand useless mouths and backs; and secondly, there being a 
round million of creatures in human figure throughout this kingdom whose 
whole subsistence, put into a common stock, would leave them in debt two 
millions of pounds sterling, adding those who are beggars by profession to 
the bulk of farmers, cottagers, and laborers, with the wives and children 
who are beggars in effect, I desire those politicians who dislike my overture, 
and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt an answer, that they will first ask 
the parents of these mortals whether they would not at this day think it a 
great happiness to have been sold for food at a year old in the manner I 
prescribe, and thereby have avoided such a perpetual scene of misfortunes 
as they have since gone through by the oppression of landlords, the impos¬ 
sibility of paying rent without money or trade, the want of common suste¬ 
nance, with neither house nor clothes to cover them from the inclemencies 
of the weather, and the most inevitable prospect of entailing the like or 
greater miseries upon their breed forever. 

5/ I profess in the sincerity of my heart that I have not the least per¬ 
sonal interest in endeavoring to promote this necessary work, having no 
other motive than the public good of my country, by advancing our trade, 
providing for infants, relieving the poor, and giving some pleasure to the 
rich. 2 I have no children by which I can propose to get a single penny, the 
youngest being nine years old and my wife past childbearing. 


8 

From TWO TREATISES ON GOVERNMENT (1685) 
by John Locke 

| If man in the state of Nature be so free as has been said, if he be 
absolute lord of his own person and possessions, equal to the greatest and 
subject to nobody, why will he part with his freedom? why will he give up 
his empire and subject himself to the dominion and control of any other 
power? 2 To which it is obvious to answer, that, though in the state of Na¬ 
ture he hath such a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain and 
constantly exposed to the invasion of others. 3 For all being kings as much 
as he, every man his equal, and the greater part no strict observers of 
equity and justice, the enjoyment of the property he has in this state is 
very unsafe, very unsecure. 4 This makes him willing to quit a condition 
which, however free, is full of fears and continual dangers. 5 And it is not 
without reason that he seeks out and is willing to join in society with oth¬ 
ers, who are already united or have a mind to unite, for the mutual pres¬ 
ervation of their lives, liberties, and estates, which I call by the general 
name — property. 

2 The great and chief end therefore of men’s uniting into common- 
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wealths and putting themselves under government is the preservation of 
their property. 2 To which in the state of Nature there are many things 
wanting. 

3 First, there wants an established, settled, known law, received and al¬ 
lowed by common consent to be the standard of right and wrong, and the 
common measure to decide all controversies between them. 2 For though 
the law of Nature be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures, yet 
men being biassed by their interest, as well as ignorant for want of studying 
it, are not apt to allow of it as a law binding to them in the application 
of it to their particular cases. 

4 Secondly, in the state of Nature there wants a known and indifferent 
judge, with authority to determine all differences according to the estab¬ 
lished law. 2 For every one in that state being both judge and executioner of 
the law of Nature, men being partial to themselves, passion and revenge is 
very apt to carrv them too far, and with too much heat, in their own cases, 
as well as negligence and unconcernedness to make them too remiss in 
other men’s. 

5 Thirdly, in the state of Nature there often wants power to back and 
support the sentence when right and to give it due execution. 2 They who 
by any injustice offended will seldom fail, when they are able, by force to 
make good their injustice. 3 Such resistance many times makes the punish¬ 
ments dangerous, and frequently destructive, to those who attempt it. 

6 Thus mankind, notwithstanding all the privileges of the state of Na¬ 
ture, being but in an ill condition, while they remain in it, are quickly 
driven into society. 2 Hcnce it comes to pass that we seldom find any num¬ 
ber of men live any time together in this state. 3 The inconveniences that 
they are therein exposed to, by the irregular and uncertain exercise of the 
power every man has of punishing the transgressions of others, make them 
take sanctuary under the established laws of government, and therein seek 
the preservation of their property. 4 It is this makes them so willingly give 
up every one his single power of punishing, to be exercised by such alone 
as shall be appointed to it amongst them, and by such rules as the com¬ 
munity, or those authorized by them to that purpose, shall agree on. 5 And 
in this we have the original right of both the legislative and executive 
power, as well as of the governments and societies themselves. 

7 For in the state of Nature to omit the liberty he has of innocent de¬ 
lights, a man has two powers. 2 The first is to do whatsoever he thinks fit 
for the preservation of himself and others within the permission of the law 
of Nature. 3 By which law, common to them all, he and all the rest of man¬ 
kind are one community, make up one society distinct from all other crea¬ 
tures, and were it not for the corruption and viciousness of degenerate 
men, there would be no need of any other, no necessity that men should 
separate from this great and natural community, and associate into lesser 
combinations. 4 Tlie other power a man has in the state of Nature is the 
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power to punish the crimes committed against that law. 5 Both these he 
gives up when he joins in a private, if I may so call it, or particular politi¬ 
cal society, and incorporates them into any commonwealth separate from 
the rest of mankind. 

8 The first power — viz., of doing whatsoever he thought fit for the pres¬ 
ervation of himself and mankind, he gives up to be regulated by laws made 
by the society, so far forth as the preservation of himself and the rest of 
that society shall require; which laws of the society in many things confine 
the liberty he had by the law of Nature. 

9 Secondly, the power of punishing he wholly gives up, and engages his 
natural force, which he might before employ in the execution of the law of 
Nature, by his own single authority, as he thought fit, to assist the execu¬ 
tive power of the society as the law thereof shall require. 2 For being now 
in a new state, wherein he is to enjoy many conveniences from the labour, 
assistance, and society of others in the same community, as well as protec¬ 
tion from its whole strength, he is to part also with as much of his natural 
liberty in providing for himself, as the good, prosperity, and safety of the 
society shall require, which is not only necessary but just, since the other 
members of the society do the like. 

10 But though men when they enter into society give up the equality, 
liberty, and executive power they had in the state of Nature into the hands 
of the society, to be so far disposed of by the legislative as the good of the 
society shall require, yet it being only with an intention in every one the 
better to preserve himself, his liberty and property (for no rational crea¬ 
ture can be supposed to change his condition with an intention to be 
worse), the power of the society or legislative constituted by them can 
never be supposed to extend farther than the common good, but is obliged 
to secure every one’s property by providing against those three defects 
above mentioned that made the state of Nature so unsafe and uneasy. 2 And 
so, whoever has the legislative or supreme power of any commonwealth, is 
bound to govern by established standing laws promulgated and known to 
the people and not extemporary decrees; by indifferent and upright judges 
who are to decide controversies by those laws; and to employ the force of 
the community at home only in the execution of such laws, or abroad to 
prevent or redress foreign injuries and secure the community from inroads 
and invasion. 3 And all this to be directed to no other end but the peace, 
safety, and public good of the people. 


IS 2 

E 3 
F 4 
G 5 
H 6 
I 7 
J 8 
K 9 
L 0 
M 1 


EXERCISES 


Using the summary (page 284) of the Cardozo selection as a 
model, write out a summary of this textbook, identifying its occasion, 
ruli"" .wise, dominant mood, tone, and total purpose. 



